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BOOK 11. 

('T TIIK KNGLISH GOVEIINJIENT FROM tilt! 

Reign OF WILLIAM the third to THE 

PRESENT TUIE. 

CHAPTER 1 . 

AVr/esi of the Cuvenment of Irehki. 

conneftion between Englaf!3 and 
Ireland, which has now fubfilted fof 
many centuries, is a circumftance of great 
importance in the hiftory of thefe two coun¬ 
tries, and cannot, with propriety, be over¬ 
looked in a political furvey of Great 
Britain. 

The firft invafion of Ireland by the Eng- 
lifh proceeded from the rapacity of private 
adventurers: and had no other objeft but 
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the acquifition of pofleflions in that country. 
Though Henry II. under whom the firft 
Englifh fettlement was made, claimed the 
whole ifland as an acceflion to his crown# 
and though he had been at the pains to pro¬ 
cure a Papal bull, as a foundation for that 
claim, he appears to have done very little, 
cither to afcertain and extend the conqueft, 
or to civilize the inhabitants, and reduce 
them under a regular government. The 
fubfequent monarchs of England were equal¬ 
ly inattentive to thofe objefts, or from pe¬ 
culiar embarraffments at home, were inca¬ 
pable of purfuing them ; fo that the private 
lettlers, in that hitherto rude country, were 
left, by their own efforts, to maintain their 
poffefTibns, and to guard againll the attacks 
of the natives. In fuch a fituation, it could 
not be expefted that thefe two fets of peo¬ 
ple would live in good neighbourhood. 
The Englifh were, in reality, a band of rob¬ 
bers, who had Ifripped the natives of a part 
of their property; and by means of recruits 
from England, were endeavouring to avail 
themfelves of every opportunity of feizing 
on the whole. As the avowed purpofe of 

the 
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the former was to invade and plunder, fd 
the provocation, fuffered by the latter, muft 
have United them, not only to defend their 
polfeflions, but to revenge the injuries they 
had fuftained; and confidering the unculti¬ 
vated Hate of the one people, with the bar¬ 
barous ferocity of the other, it is not fur- 
prifing, that by a long courfe of mutual 
depredation, they contra6ted a bitter and 
rancorous animofity and hatred, and often 
condufted their hoftilities in a manner 
equally inconfi (lent with the faith of treaties, 
and with the feelings of humanity. 

The old and the new inhabitants were 
thus prevented from incorporating; and a 
line of reparation between them was drawn 
by their mutual contention and hoftile paf- 
fions. The latter were called the Irifh 
"within the pale: the former the Irilh without 
the pale. The Irilh within the pale were 
accounted fiibjeEl's of the crown of Eng¬ 
land; and entitled to receive fuch protec¬ 
tion from the fovetcign, as could conve¬ 
niently be afforded them. The Englifli 
government confidered thofe without the 
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pale as aliens, from whom it indeed endea¬ 
voured to raife a tribute, but whom, in 
place of prote£ling it, never failed to treat 
as enemies, w'henever difputes arofe between 
them and the other inhabitants. 

The Irifh within the pale, from their 
primitive connedion with England, as well 
as from the influence and authority of her 
monarchs. fell under a government fimilar, 
in every refped. to that of the mother coun¬ 
try. They coinpofed, in one view, a fort 
of Englilh province, over which the fo- 
vereign claimed an executive pow'er, and 
appointed, during pleafure, a governor. 
T ele appointments were begun by Henry II. 
and continued by his fucceflbrs. The 
country was divided into dillrids, and com¬ 
mitted to, the care of fheriffs. Superior 
courts of juflice were likewife formed, upon 
the fame plan with thofe at Weftminller- 
hall. 

As the Irifii inhabitants of the pale, how¬ 
ever, were left, in a great meafure, to 
llruggle with the natives, and to follow fuch 
meafures, for tlieir fafety and profperity, as 

were 
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were fuggefted by their peculiar clrcum- 
jflances, they required a great council to 
deliberate upon their affairs, and to regu¬ 
late the conduft of their executive officers. 
For this purpofe an affembly, after the 
example of the Ene i h parliament, was 
occafionally convened by the governor; but 
at what period this eflablifhment was com¬ 
pleted is uncertain. Sir John Davies thinks 
it had no place till the reign of Edward II. 
about an hundred and forty years after the 
firft fettlement; but the opinion of Leland 
is more probable, that its commencement 
roaches as high as the reign of Henry II., 
though it was much later before the inflitu- 
tion attained a regular form. 

The Irifh parliament was early compofed 
of two houfes, as in England ; the Lords 
t/.'mporal and fpiritual having a feat in the 
one; and tlie knights of {hires, and bur- 
geffes, in the other: but fora long time the 
affembly was far from being numerous. Be¬ 
fore the reign of Henry VIII. there were 
but twelve counties, befides the liberty of 
Tipperary, and thirty-four boroughs; fo 

that 
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that the numbers of the houfe of commons 
could not amount to an hundred*. 

As this national aflembly was called for 
the fame purpofes with that of England, it 
was wont to deliberate upon the fame fort 
of bufinefs, and to exercife fimilar powers. 
Its interpofitions having.arifen from a total 
negleft, or inability, of the Englilh parlia¬ 
ment to regulate the government of Ireland, 
the members of that aflembly appear to have 
early confidered themfelves, not as a£ling in 
any fubordinate capacity, but as poflelfed of 
independent authority. In conformity 
to this idea, we find the ftates of Ireland as 
far back as the reign of Edward III. alfert- 
ing their privilege, according to the ancient 
cullom ol holding their own parliaments, 
and their exemption from the burden of 
elc6ling and fending any perfons to the par¬ 
liaments, or councils held in Englandf. 

* See Sir John Davies’s fpeech to the Houfe of Com^ 
mons, in 1613. 

■t S>.’c the curious record, entitled Memoranda de Hi¬ 
bernia Veriment, referred to by Dr. Lcland, and pub- 
liftied in flic Calendar of Ancient Charters. 


With 
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With refpeft to the native Irifh, or to the 
inhabitants without the pale, they, feem to be 
confidered, by many writers, as difgraced by 
a greater portion of barbarity and ferocity, 
than the rude inhabitants of other countries. 
But for this opinion it is difficult to difcover 
any real foundation. By their long con¬ 
tinued quarrels and hoftilities with the 
Englifh invaders, they became doubtlefs, 
inured to bloodffied, and inttead of making 
progerfs in refinements and the arts, were 
confirmed in all the vices natural to a people 
■unacquainted with civility and regular 
government. It muft at the fame time be 
acknowledged, that, from the partiality and 
prejudices of Engliffi hiftorians, thole vices 
have been greatly exaggerated. 

Before the reign of Henry IL Ireland had 
been lefs expofed to foreign invafion than 
molt other European countries; and though 
the inhabitants had never attained that civi¬ 
lization, which the ancient Romans com¬ 
municated to their conquered provinces, 
they had comparatively, for fome centuries, 
enjoyed a degree of tranquillity, which was 
likely to become the fource of improvement. 

It 
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Jt appears, accordingly, that under the cloud 
of thick darknefs, whicli hung over Europe 
in the feventh century, fome faint rays of 
light were difcovered in Ireland, where, 
under the protetiionof thsChriitian clergy, 
a number of fchools had been eftablilhed, 
and were tlten in a flourilhing condition. 
We are informed by an hillorian, of no lefs 
authority than Bede, that, about this period, 
it was ufual for perfons of dillinfction, among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and from the continent 
of Europe, to retire to that illand for the 
purpofes of enjoying tlie comforts of a fe- 
ijueftered life, and for obtaining the benefit 
of religious inftruftion from the Irifii clergy, 
who, at that time, it feems, were diftinguifhed 
lor the purity of their doftrines, and for the 
flridnefs of their difcipline. 

The cuftoms w'hich antiquaries and hif- 
torians have pointed out and collected, as 
peculiar to the Irilh, are fuch as indicate no 
uncommon degree of barbarilm and ferocity; 
but, on the contrary, when compared with 
ihofe of other nations, exhibit that llriking 
relemblance of lines and features, which 
may be remarked in the inhabitants of eyery 

country 
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country before the advancement of arts and 
civilization. 

The people were divided into fepts, or 
tribes, in a great meafure independent of 
one another. Each of thefe was under a 
chief, who conduced the members of his 
tribe in war, and who endeavoured to pro- 
teft them, cither from the attacks of their 
neighbours, or from the various afts of in- 
juUice arifing among themfelves. In this 
Jatter capacity, the chief, agreeably to the 
general practice of rude nations, committed 
the adminiltration of juftice to a deputy, who 
icceived the appellation of Brehon. The 
Prehons weie the ordinary judges in all 
thofe parts of the country, where the au¬ 
thority of the Englifh monarch, in judical 
matters, had not been eflablifhed. Their 
jurifdiction was of a fimilar nature, and ori¬ 
gin, to that of the Ste-warts, whom, in the 
countries under the feudal fylletn, the barons 
authorifed to diftribute juftice among their 
tenants and vaflals. 

Many different fepts, inhabiting an ex- 
tenfive territory were frequently affociated 
under ^ common leader, whole authority 

over 
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over this larger divifion, though much in¬ 
ferior to that of each inferior chief over his 
own fcpt, was gradually, by length of time, 
as well as by occafional circumftances, con¬ 
firmed and extended. By the confederation 
of fraaller into larger focieties, there had 
arifen five large provinces, into which the 
whole ifland was divided. Mention is even 
made by hiftorians, that thefe provinces had 
been occafionally united under a king; but 
this union was probably fo tranfient and 
flight as never to have bellowed much real 
influence upon the nominal fovereign. 

The appropriation of land, that great ftep 
in the progrefs of agriculture, appears, 
among the ancient inhabitants of Ireland, 
not to have taken place univerfally, for long 
after the Englifli invafion, they retained fo 
much of the paftoral manners, as, without 
confining themfelves to fixed refidence, to 
wander, with their cattle, from place to 
place. This cuftom known by the name of 
boolying, fuppofes that large commons, or 
trafts of unappropriated land, were extended 
through all the divifions of the country; 
and that the wafte grounds bore a great pro¬ 
portion 
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portion to thofe, which were employed in 
tilhige. In all countries the acquifition of 
landed property has arifen from agriculture; 
for the cultivators of a particular fpot be¬ 
come entitled to the immediate produce, as 
the fruit and reward of their labour; and, 
after a long courfe of cultivation, having 
meliorated the foil, were, upon the fame 
principle, entitled to the future polfellionof 
the land itfelf, by which alone they could 
reap the advantages derived from their paft 
improvements. Thofe lands, therefore, in 
Ireland, which had been employed folely 
in pallurage, muft have remained in an un¬ 
appropriated ftate, open to the promifeuous 
ufe of the whole community. 

The limited and imperfeft Hate of the ap¬ 
propriation of land in Ireland, may be fur¬ 
ther illuftrated from the Irifh cufloms with 
relation to fucceflion. It appears that pro¬ 
perty in land was veiled in the chiefs only, 
or leaders of fepts; and that the inferior 
people of the tribe were rperely tenants at 
will. The eftates of thofe chiefs, however, 
were not tranfmitted from father to fon 
by hereditary defeent, but, upon the death 

of 
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of the proprietor, pafled to the eldeft of his 
male relations. This perfon, by his expe¬ 
rience in war, having ufually acquired the 
higheft reputation for military {kill, was the 
hcfl qualified to be leader of the tribe, and 
the mofl capable of defending that eilate, 
in which they had all a common concern. 
I'lns is the cufiom, anciently diftinguilhed, 
both in Ireland and in Scotland, by the 
name of Tnnijiry; a name faid to be derived 
from the circumilance, that, in the life time 
of the predecclfor, it was common to afeer- 
tain and acknowledge the right of his heir, 
who, in the Celtic language, received the 
appellation of'the Tamjt, tliat is, the fecond 
perfon in the tribe. Traces of this mode of 
fuccelhon are very univerfally to be found 
in the early hiftory of mankind. In that 
fituafion where the inhabitants of a country 
arc alinolt continually engaged in predatory 
expeditions, it may be expedient that the 
land, polTeffed by thofe little focieties of 
kindred, who refide in the fame neighbour¬ 
hood, fliould remain undivided under the 
difpofal of the chief; and that, in chufing 
this leader, more regard Ihould be had to 
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his age, experience, and military qualities, 
than to his blood-relation with the perfon 
who formerly enjoyed that office. The 
plan of tranfmitting inheritances, by which 
children, and even families, in a date of in¬ 
fancy, fucceed to eftates according to fuch 
rules, as are fugge/led by the inclination of 
parents, can hardly be made effeftual till 
mankind enjoy a degree of tranquillity, and 
are, without any exertion of their own, 
protecled by the public, and fecured from 
depredation. The ellabliffiment of fuch a 
plan therefore, luppofes confiderable ad¬ 
vances in the focial intcrcourfe, and a de¬ 
gree of improvement in many of the arts of 
life. 

The inferior tenants, or followers of the 
chief, appear to have held their lands during 
his pleafure; though probably thefe tenants 
were ufually permitted to remain in polTef- 
f'on during life; and upon their deceafe, 
their ehates were divided among the eldeft 
males of the fept*. This has improperly 

See Da\ ics's Difeoverv, 1747, p. 169, 

J ' 

been 
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been called, by fome writers, fucceflion by 
gavel-kind. 

In that fimple age when landed property 
is, in fome meafure, retained in common 
by a whole tribe, there naturally fubfifts an 
intimate conneftion, and ftrong attachment 
among the members of that fmall fociety. 
They live much together, are feparated 
from the reft of the world, and alfift one 
another in all their important tranfaftions. 
Their affeftions are ftrengthened by the 
habits of intimacy, and by their mutual 
exertions of kindnels in promoting their 
common intereft. The chief is commonly 
attended by a number of his kindred, and 
tenants, whom he entertains with ruftic hof^ 
pitality and magnificence, as in return, they 
are ambitious of difplaying their attachment^ 
and their own importance, by entertaining 
their leader. The cuftom of vifiting his 
tenants, and of his being maintained, on 
thofe occafions, at their expence, to which 
hiftorians have given the appellation of 
cojliering, was probably fupported likewife 
by political confiderations; as by making 
ffequent progrelTes through the territories 

of 
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of his tribe, the chief of ihtfept was en¬ 
abled to prevent difturbance among a dif- 
orderly people, and according to the 
demerits of his tenants to proportion the 
burden of his maintenance. 

The members of every fept were not only 
fubjeft to the burden of maintaining their 
chief, when he thought proper to vifit ihgti, 
but were alfo liable to contributions for de¬ 
fraying the expence of his maintenance 
when he was employed in defence of the 
community. Hence a foundation was laid 
for arbitrary exaftions, diftinguiflied by 
the names of coegile and livery^ which were 
originally Irifh, but were afterwards adopted 
by the Englilh fettlers, and became the 
fource of great oppreflion. 

The mutual attachment and confidence 
that fubfifted between the chief and the 
members of his tribe, are mofl; efpecially re¬ 
markable in the praftice of what is called 
fojlerirjg. It was common for the chief to 
give out his children, not only to be fuckled, 
but even to be brought up^ in the family of 
fome of his tenants. To maintain fuch 
children was not looked upon a hurdenj 

but 
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but as a mark of difiiilflion; it created d 
new fpecies of relation with the leader of 
the tribe; and enabled fuch fofterers to ac¬ 
quire a peculiar intereft in ihofe perfons^ 
whom the whole fociety beheld with admira¬ 
tion and refpeft. The praftice, at the fame 
time, fliews the general firnplicity of man¬ 
ners, v-hich had introduced no idea that the 
fon of a chief required an education fu- 
perior to what might be obtained in the 
Imulc of his tenants. 

With regard to the laws enforced by the 
Brehons in the diftribution of juftice, they 
were fimilar to thofe of the other early Eu¬ 
ropean nations. The weaknels of govern¬ 
ment, in rude Hates, by difabling the injured 
party from procuring an adequate punilh- 
ment,has generally produced a pucuniary 
compenfation even for the moft atrocious 
offences, and the fame interefted motives, 
which determined the private fufferer to ac¬ 
cept of fuch compofitions, have alfo ren¬ 
dered them agreeable to the public magif- 
trate, who, on the part of the.community, 
levied the fines drawn on thofe occafions. 
Such pecuniary punilhments are faid to have 

bee» 
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been inflifted by the Brehons for murder, 
and for the greater part of crimes. 

I had formerly occafion to notice that 
remarkable inllitution which took place in 
Ireland, by which the head of every fept 
was rel'ponfible for the conduft of all his 
followers, in the fame manner as in Eng¬ 
land, a tything man might be called to ac¬ 
count for the offences of every member of 
his tything. It has been fuppofed, that this 
law was copied from the Englilh by the in¬ 
habitants of Ireland, but, in all probability, 
it proceeded independent of imitation, from 
the fimilarity of circumflances in both coun¬ 
tries ; and, in reality, it leems agreeable to 
the notions of juflice and expediency fug- 
gelled by a Hate of rudenefs and barbarifm. 
Theellate under the management of a chief, 
belongs, in fome mealure, to the whole 
tribe, and when any member of that fociety 
commits a crime, to be expiated by a pecu¬ 
niary compofition, it is not inconfiflent 
with juflice, that this penalty fhould be paid 
out of the common funds, by the perfon 
who reprefents the community. It is, at the 
lame time, highly expedient, that thofe who 
VOL. IV. Q fulfer 
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fuffer by the injuftice of any obfcure mem¬ 
ber of a tribe, fliould not be under the 
neceffity of profecuting the particular offend¬ 
ers, but fhould obtain redrefs from the per- 
fon known and diftinguifhed as the head of 
the community, who could be at no lofs to 
difcover the guilty perfons, and procure 
from them an indemnity. 

From the reign of Henry II. to the ac- 
cefhon of the houfe of Tudor, the interpo- 
litions of the EngliOi crov.m, in the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland, were feeble and tranfitory ; 
extending commonly little farther than to 
tlie nomination of the chief executive 
olliccrs. Ti'.c dillrcfTcs of King John, and 
of Henry III,; the fehemes of Edward I. 
for the conqurll ol' Scotland, and for the 
annexation ol that kingdom to his Englifh 
dominions; the wars carried on by the fub- 
fequent princes in France; with the great 
expcnce, and the numerous embarralTments 
of which thole imprudent meafures were 
produflivc ; and lalily, the long contention 
between the rival honles of Yoik and Lan- 
callcr, by v.'lnrli England itlelf became a 
field ol blood, art! a continued feene of 

anarchy 
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anarchy and confufion *, all this train of 
vexation, cnterprize, difappointment, and 
difafter, prevented the Englifli monarchs 
from fupporting their authority in Ireland, 
or taking any vigorous mcafures for the re- 
duftion of that country*. 

As the primitive fettlcrs from England 
derived little or no alfiftance from the go¬ 
vernment, they were, on the other hand, 
fubjeft to no limitation with relpeft to the 
extent of tlicir acquifitions. They found 
no diflicoltv in obtaining grants of thofe 
lands of which ihty had feized the poflelTion, 
and even ol fuch territories beyond the 
pale, as thev had formed the projc 61 ; of 
acquiring, Irnmenfe donations were thus 

* S ) halt werothe Irifh apprchciifive of incurring tlie 
diipicafurc of Lnglaiid, that when Ricliarcl, Duke of 
\ork, with iiib follower*!, had been declared rebeh, and 
attainiej bv ilw Englifh parliament, the) were t:i ated 
in Ireland witii the utmoll hofpir.ili;y ; by an e\'|)refs 
!! t of parliaiTicni, they were taken under the public 
protc'-iion ; and fomc of them heiru atfa 'hcd, in con- 
,picncc of tlie I'.nglifli attainder, the perfoii, who liad 
\.-n;iircd to execute the king’s writ, was condemned 
put to death. The fame parliament afterwards de¬ 
clared, that licland is governed bv its' own Icg'dature 
only ; and that the infiabitants of that country are not 
fubjcif to the jurinlicfion of any foieign tribunal.— Sec 
L .lanl'i litjUrs 'f irelund. 

C 2 
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nominally made to a few individuals, in fo 
much that while in reality no more than a 
third part was in pofTeflion of the Englilh, 
the whole kingdom is faid to have been 
parcelled among ten proprietors. Nothing 
could be more adverfe to the cultivation of 
the country, and the civilization of the inha¬ 
bitants, than this prodigious extent of pro¬ 
perty bellowed upon thofe who had already 
the chief power in their hands. Thefe great 
lords not only were incapable of managing 
the vail eftates already in their polfelTion, 
but were intcrclled to prevent the remain¬ 
der from being given either to the native 
IriOi, or to fuch new Englilh planters as 
might be willing to improve it. In confe- 
quence of thele grants there came to be in 
Ireland, at one time, no lefs than eight 
counties palatine, each of which was go¬ 
verned by a fort of independent fovereign*. 

Notwithllanding thefe obllacles, many 
deTperatc Enghlh adventurers, at different 
times, ooiained from the crown particular 
grants of territories beyond the pale, and 
endeavoured to maintain by force what they 
had occupied under the colour of a legal 

* See John Davies’s Difeovery. 

fanftion. 
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fanaion. The families of thefe people, after 
a long courfr of war and rapine, degenerated 
by degrees from the Englifli cuftoms, and 
by mutual intcrcoufe, were at length fo in¬ 
corporated widi their neighbours as to be no 
longer diflinguilijable, by any marks of 
greater civilization. Upon the whole it is ob- 
fervable, that the native Irifh, by their power 
and by their numbers, had more influence 
in changing the manners of the new inhabi¬ 
tants than liie latter, in communicating their 
iinproyements to the fcuiiier: and that the 
jjcople of Englifli race, wlit ther ivithin or 
without the ptiie, were in iiie courfe of fome 
centuries, apparently declining to a hate of 
rudencis and baibatilin. 

'Ihc acci Hion ol Henry VII. as it rc- 
fiorcd peace and tranquillity to England, fo 
it (liabled the fovercign to plan and exe¬ 
cute more efle^lual meafuies lor the admi- 
nillration of his Irilh dominions. It pro- 
dueed. at the fame time, an exaltation of the 
prerogative,the effe6l of which wasdiflinfclly 
felt in both countries. In Ireland, two 
oitjeefs appear to have been immediately in 
the \ iew of the crown ; to extend a regular 
.policy over the country ; and to render the 

IriQj 
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Irifh government fubordinate to that of 
England. 

To promote the former of thefe purpofes, 
under thedireftion of Sir Edward Poynings, 
the lord-deputy, it was provided by an aft 
of the Irilh parliament, that all the ftatutes 
lately made in England, of a public nature, 
fhould be held effetlual and valid in Ireland. 
An extenfive improvement was thus intro¬ 
duced at once into the latter country, by 
alfimilating its political fyltem to that of 
England. It has been jullly obferved, how¬ 
ever, by a late hiftorian, that this adoption 
of Englilh laws, by the Irifli parliament, was 
not unprecedented, and that in particular, 
another inllance of it occurs in the reign of 
Edward IV. though it is highly probable 
that it had proved inefieftual. It has, at the 
fame time, been erroneoully fuppofed by 
fome writers, that tliis act extended to the 
whole code of Engl fii I'atutes; whereas, 
in reality, it relers only to a certain number, 
which, howe,''er inaccurately fpecified, were 
under thee) e of the Irilh legillature. 

From this regulation, it may fairly be 
concluded that the Irifh parliament was, at 
this time-, underflood to poffefs an indepen¬ 
dent 


o 
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dent legiflative authority. If that affembly 
was capable of adopting the laws of Eng¬ 
land, it muft have had the power alfo of 
rcjefting them. And as this a6l of the legifla- 
ture fufficiently teftifies the exertion of inde¬ 
pendence upon the part of Ireland, fo the 
aflent of the governor, upon the part of the 
king, leaves no room to doubt of his majef- 
ty’s approbation and concurrence. 

To fecure the dependence of the Irilh 
parliament upon the crown, Henry endea¬ 
voured to acquire a negative before debate 
upon all their determinations. For this 
purpole he procured from that affembly a 
regulation, that no parliament fliould be 
held in Ireland until the lord-deputy and 
his council fhould certify to the king and 
council in England, the caufes for which the 
meeting was to be called, and the bills which 
were therein to be enacted ; and that unlefs 
the king's leave were previoufly obtained, 
the tranfaEtions of any future parliament 
Ihould be void in law. 

The intereft of the crowm required that 
all debates in parliament, which might in¬ 
flame the minds of the people, fliould be 
fuppreffed, and that the king fliould not be 

put 
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put to the difagreeable neceflity of rejefting 
a bill, which, by a previous difcuflion, had 
become a popular meafure. Even in Eng¬ 
land fuch dilculhons were often attended 
with troublefome confequences; arid they 
were likely to be more fo in Ireland, where 
from the diftance of the fovereign, his pri¬ 
vate influence could not be Ib fpeedily 
exerted. 

In the reign of Queen Mary an extenfion 
was made of this law, by requiring that not 
only the a6is in contemplation at the calling 
of parliament, but thofe alfo w'hich might 
be propofed after the meeting of that aflem- 
bly, Ihould, in like manner, be certified to 
the king and council in England, and 
previoufly to their becoming the fubjefl of 
deliberation fliould obtain the royal appro-- 
bation. 

From the progrefs of an independent 
fpirit at a later period, an expedient for 
avoiding this law was eafily fuggefted. 
Though parliameitt, without the concur¬ 
rence of the fovereign, could not introduce a 
oill for a new law, it was thought they were 
not rellrained from deliberating in any cafe, 

wheihef 
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wlictlicr a propofal for fuch a bill Ihould be 
certified to the king and council ; and, in 
this view, under the colour of heads of a 
bill to be propofed in future, every argument 
that could be advanced in f.ipporting or in 
oppofing the bill ilfelf, might be introduced, 
and confidcred. By fuch a preliminary de¬ 
bate, the public attention to the meafure 
propofed might be exeited no lcf> cfletlually, 
ami their opinions and fentiments with re- 
gaul to it might be dilcovcred no lels clearly, 
than li ilic bill, after undergoing all the 
nev^enaiv C('rc nioinals, had been regularly 
jntieiiLed to the two houfes lor their deter* 
rriiiiation. 

The religions reformation in the reign of 
Henry A'lII. became tiie fourcc of newani- 
mofities in Ireland, more bitter and ranco¬ 
rous than ihufe which had fo: merly fnbfiUcd, 
In that country, literature had made too 
little progrefs to create a fpirit of liberty in 
matters of religion, and a diipofltion to pull 
down that edifice, which, in a conrfeofage.s, 
had been reared by ignorance and fuper- 
ftition. The people content to be guided 
implicitly by their religious teachers, had 
WJ difpofuion to pry into myllerics, or to 

call 
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call in queftion the ceremonies and obfer- 
vances which a defigning prielthood had 
ellablifhed among their forefathers. Warmly 
attached to the ancient fyftem of religion, 
they were taught to believe that nothing 
could be more meritorious than to hazard 
their lives in its defence. The political 
circumllances at the fame time, which, in 
fome other parts of Europe, had begun to 
promote the freedom and independence of 
the great body of the people, had hitherto 
no place in Ireland. Arts and manulatlures 
had not there made fuch progrefs as to pro¬ 
duce a degree of luxury, and to multiply 
tradefincn and artificers. Men of great pro¬ 
perty had not, by an increafe in the expence 
of living, been induced to difeard their idle 
retainers, and with a view of obtaining an 
advancement of rent, to grant long Icafes to 
their tenants. The peafantry were ftill 
abfolutely dependent upon their mafters; 
the members of every great family, or fept, 
were invariably attached to their chief 
The great wealth in the poffellion of church¬ 
men, by which, like the temporal lords, 
they were enabled to maintain a number of 
dependents, was not fquandered in procur¬ 
ing 
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ing luxuries, but expended, the greater 
part of it, in afts of hofpitality and charily, 
which commanded univerfal refpefl and 
veneration. Tlieir jurifditlion and autho¬ 
rity, as barons, not having as yet fuffered 
any diminution, continued to operate in 
audition to the influence arifing from the 
Kputed piety of their lives, the facred 
functions committed to them, and their 
fiLuation as members of that great fyftem of 
ecclefiaflical power, which the Roman pon¬ 
tiff had eflabliflied. Thus, in Ireland, the 
religious reformation might be regarded as 
an exotic, for wliich the foil, at that time, 
was totally unprepared, and which could 
only be railed by artificial and violent 
means. If, by the utmoft care and culture, 
it had been made to take root, there was 
rcafon to fear that, when left to itfelf, it 
would immediately decay, and be overgrown 
and choked up by the native weeds of the 
country. 

The authority, and the violent temper of 
Henry VIII. were indeed fuccefsful in pro¬ 
curing, from the Irifh parliament, a renun¬ 
ciation of the papal jurifdi6lion, an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the King’s fupremacy, and the 

fuppreflion 
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fupprefTion of religious houfes. But, not- 
withftanding thefe compliances with the 
humour of the king, the people in general, 
and even a great proportion ol both houfe.s 
of parliament, were zealoufly attached to 
the ancient faith. Thefe Roman Catholics, 
it may eafily be fuppofed, were highly en¬ 
raged at the late innovations, dilfatislied 
with every meafure of a government fo 
hoUile to their religion, and ready to em¬ 
brace every opportunity oi creating ddlurb- 
ances. 'llie emilfaries of Rome, in the 
mean time, were not idle, and fpared no 
pains to cherifli and infiame thele difpofi- 
tions. To the inhabilants of Englifh race', 
it w'as oblervcd, that tiielr title to fettle in 
the country, was entirely founded upon a 
donation from the pope. To footh the 
vanity, and to excite tlie fuperflitious and 
bigoted zeal of the native irifh, this w^as 
reprefented as the favourite ifland of his 
holinefs; the peculiar feat of the pure ca¬ 
tholic religion, upon the fidelity and flea- 
dinefs of which, according to ancient pro- 
phefies, di'peiuled the glory and profperity 
of tlie C'hriflian church. That the enemies 
of the late inaovaiions, however numerous 

1 and 
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and hoflile to each other, might a£t in con- 
:crt, the agents of Rome maintained a re¬ 
gular correfpondcnce with the different 
/('pis, opened a channel of communication 
tlnough the rcmoteft parts 01 the country, 
and exhorted the leading people to lay afide 
their private jealoufies, and to unite in one 
great caufe, the defence of their common 
religion. 

1 hefe difpofilions of the Irifh gave rife to 
vaiious combinalions and attempts againfl 
the govermnent, which, according to cir- 
cumltanccs, were more or lefs formidable; 
but were uniformly luccceded by forfeitures, 
calculated to giatify the friends and con¬ 
nections of tl'iC ruling paity. The reign of 
ElizabcLh produced in Ireland no lefs than 
three rebellions ; wiiich might be attributed 
almoR cntirclv to the Hate of religious 

^ O 

difierences. The rirlt was excited by John 
O Xcale, chief of the powerful tribe of that 
name, who excrciled a 1‘ort of fbvereign 
power in Ulller. This rebellion was fup, 
prelied by the vigour and dexterity of Sir 
Henry Sidney, the lord-deputy; and, 
t'l'^'uga It ocealioned a public declaration 
lon'eilures. thcle were not carried 
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into execution, but fufFered to fall into 
oblivion. Another infurreftion, foon after, 
was produced in the fouthern part of the 
illand, by the Earl of Defraond, the head of 
the great family of Fitz-Gerald, a nobleman, 
whole ancellors had long polfelfed an au¬ 
thority too great for a fubjefl. The King 
of Spain, thinking this a proper oppor¬ 
tunity for retaliating the alfiftance given 
by Queen Elizabeth to his rebellious fub- 
jc6ls in the Netherlands, fent a military 
force to aft in concert wdth the Irilh infur- 
gents ; but, fortunately, the abilities of 
Delmond were not equal to fuch an under¬ 
taking, and, after a ferics of mifcarriages, 
he was delerted by his follow’ers, and loll 
his life, without the credit of dittinguilhing 
himlelf by any brilliant aftion. I'he fup- 
prellion of this rebellion w'as attended with 
forfeiitires to a great extent, and drew from 
England a large colony to fettle in Munller. 
ElLates w’ere olfered to the fettlers at the 
Imall rent of three-pence, and, in fome 
cafe , of two pence the-acre ; each pur- 
cIk'I • being bound to plant a certain number 
o' iar d'ies within his domain. Sir Walter 
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Raleigh, Sir Chriftopher Hatton, and many 
other perfons of diltinftion, obtained grants 
of chates upon fuch terms ; but, though 
they occupied the lands, they were not very 
fcrupulous in fulfilling the conditions. 

The laft rebellion in this reign, and by 
far the moll formidable, was that condudlcd 
by Hugh, another branch of the family of 
O’Neale, who, together with the chief-fhip, 
had now obtained his father's title, that of 
Earl of Tirone. This leader, in abilities 
and education, was much fuperior to the 
other chiefs oi the mere Irilh. He had 
fei ved in the Englilh army ; and, as he had 
become acejuainted with the cuflouis of the 
Englifh, was equally capable of recom¬ 
mending himfelf to them, and to his ow'n 
countrymen, by affuming occafionallv the 
manners and deportment of cither. With 
an inlinuating addrefs, joined to the mofl 
jnoibund dilhmulation, he gained the con¬ 
fidence of ilie Englilh governors, and even 
ot the Queen herlelf; while, by fecrct prac¬ 
tices, he inflamed the difcontents of his 
countrymen, and prepared them for an in- 
furrection. Even, after he had recourlc to 


arms, 
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arms, he, by various excufes, by afFefted 
complaints of injuftice, and by repeated 
pretences of fubmiflion, found means to 
amufe the government, and to procure the 
delays neceflary for bringing his plans to 
maturity. The King of Spain fent once 
more a body of troops to fupport the 
rebels; which gave fuch encouragement to 
the mal-contents, as to render the infurrec- 
tion almolt univerfal. An army of twenty 
thouland men from England was thought 
neceffary to fupport the government; and 
even over this force the rebels gained many 
advantages. At length, however,by the a6ti- 
vity and judicious condu6l of Lord Mount- 
joy, the governor, their force was broken, 
and they were completely defeated. Tirone 
fubmiited at a very critical period, when the 
death of Elizabeth was known to the Irilh 
adminiflration, but was Hill kept a fecret 
from the reft of the inhabitants. Thus the 
profperous reign of that princefs was ter¬ 
minated by an event of the utmoft import¬ 
ance to her iubjects, the reftoraiion of peace 
and tranquillity of Ireland, and the efta- 
blifhment, over all her dotninions, of a 

degree 
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degree of religious liberty, to which, for 
many centuries, they had been altogether 
flrangers. 

The acceflion of James I. produced an 
€ra no lefs remarkable, in the hiftory of 
Ireland, than in that of England and Scot* 
land. By the union of the Englifh and 
Scottilh crowns, by the cordial acquielicence 
of the whole nation in the title of their new 
fovereign, and, above all, by the entire 
fnbjeBion of the Irilh chiefs in the late 
reign, James found himfelf in a better con¬ 
dition than any of his predecelfors, for com¬ 
municating the Englilh jurifprudcnce to 
Ireland, and for extending the advantages 
of regular government and civilized man¬ 
ners to that hitherto uncultivated and intrac¬ 
table part of his dominions. 

The firft ftep, in the courfe of thefe im¬ 
provements, was to reduce the whole coun¬ 
try under tribunals modelled upon the 
Englilh plan. The authority of the Brc- 
hons had ftill continued in force, in moft 
parts of the kingdom; and their decifions, 
as might be expcSed, were agreeable to 
the ancient Irifh culloms. To thefe judges, 

VOL. IV. D ^ and 
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and to their peculiar forms of procedure, 
the pcoj)Ie were zealoully attached, and 
every attempt to overturn this early infti- 
tution was treated as a dangerous innova- 
tion. So late as the reign of Elizabeth, 
when Fitz-William, the governor, informed 
Mac-Guire, the chieftain of Fermanaugh, 
that he intended to fend a flicriff into his 
territories, the chief replied, without hefi- 
tation, “ Your fheriIf (hall be welcome, but 
“ let me know his crie, that, if my people 
“ fhould cutoff his head, I may levy it upon 
“ the country.” The whole country was 
now divided into thirty-two counties, which 
were put under the fuperintcndence of flie- 
rifts, and fubjedted to the junfdidtion of iti¬ 
nerant courts. By tliis reformation, people 
of the lower ranks were protected from thofe 
numerous exactions, which their fuperiors 
had formerly impofed upon them, and be¬ 
gan to tafle, in fbme mcafure, the bleffmgs 
of fccurity and freedom. The inhabitants 
were thus comforted for the lofs of their 
barbarous ufages, by the evident advantages 
rel’ulting from the new regulations; and if 
tlrey were denied the privilege of plunder- 

ing 
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ing their neighbours, had, in return, the 
latisfaftion of being lefs e.\pofed to theft and 
robbery, or to perfonal injury. 'J he change 
at firft, was poflibly not roll Hied ; but it 
could not fail in time to become palatable. 
It refembled ibc tranfition from poverty to 
riches; from hunger and hard hire,to plenty 
and delicacy. 

Another great objccl, cfllential to the fu¬ 
ture tranquillity of Irc'land, was the fettlc- 
ment of landed property. From tlie fre¬ 
quency of rebellions and dilorders many 
forleitnres had occurred ; and the fame 
eltalcs had palled through a number of dif¬ 
ferent families. In fuch a fit nation, there 
came to be much room for di!j)utc, con¬ 
cerning the property of (Rates; while, in 
forne cafes, the validity of the forfeitures 
was called in queflion ; in foine, tl;e pre¬ 
tended grants from the crown wtic halilc 
to challeng'='; and, in others, the right ed 
the prefent poffeRor was confirmed by fiith 
a length of timje, as might appear to fupply 
the defe6i;s of the original titles. For put¬ 
ting an end to the nurnhcrlols controverlics 
tliat might arife in fuch cafes, certain com- 

n 2 mifhoners ^ 
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miflrioners were appointed by the crown tq 
examine defe£livc titles of fuch perfons as 
held lands by the Englifli forms; and the 
pofleffors were invited to fufrender their 
cftates into the hands of the governor, in 
order to obtain a new and more legal grant. 
The governor was likewife empowered to 
accept lurrenders from thofe Irilh lords, 
who held their eftates by the ancient preca¬ 
rious tenure ufual in Ireland, and, under 
certain precautions and regulations, to re- 
jnveft the polf flTor according to the common 
law of England, with a full and complete 
right of property. Care was taken, at the 
fame time, to limit the new grants to the 
attual polTcnions of the claimants; as alfo 
to fecure the inferior tenants, and to con¬ 
vert their formtr uncertain fervices and 
duties into a fixed pecuniary payment. The 
old cuftom of tam/iry was thus aboliflied, 
and, acc ording to the new grants, cftates 
became univerfally tranfmiflible to heirs. 

A regulation, fomewhat fimilar to this, 
had be« n attempted, by an a£l of parliament 
in the reign of Elizabeth; but, from the 
circumilances pf the nation at that period, 

it 
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it could not be thade cfFeSual *. The ex- 
tenfive dHpofal of property, which it now 
occafioned, and the proportionable in¬ 
fluence, which it beftowed upon the crown, 
may eafily be conceived. The determina¬ 
tion of the commifTioners could fo little be 
fubjefted to any general rules, that every 
perfon muft have confidered himfelf as in¬ 
debted to government, for the eftate, which 
he was allowed to obtain or to preferve, and 
felt hvmfelf under the necelfity of yielding an 
implicit fubmiflion to luch terms as the 
citecutive power thought proper to demand. 

In this ftate of the country, 'f'irone, and 
his principal adherents, who had formerly 
fubmitted to government, were alarmed by 
the fufpicion of fome new infurreftion, and 
fled to the Continent; upon which their 
immenfe pofleflions were confifeated. 1 here 
fell thus into the hands of the crown an 
extent of territory, in the fix northern 
counties, amounting to about 500,000 acres, 
in the fettlement of which more moderate 
portions were afligned to individuals, and 
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more effeftual precautions were taken to 
avoid abuics, tlian had occurred on former 
occafions. 

The city of London became undertakers 
in this new iettlemcnt, and obtained large 
grants in the county of Derry. Upon pre¬ 
tence of protecting this infant plantation, 
though, in reality, with a view of raifing 
money, the King inhituted the order of 
Irifh baronets, or knights of Ulfter, from 
each of whom, as was then clone in Scot¬ 
land, with refpcCl to the knights ol Nova 
Scotia, he exatted a certain fum, in confi- 
deration of the dignity to be conferred. 

The regulations, for the fecu'ity of 
laiidcd polfcllions, introduced at this period, 
and thofe for tlic exlenhon of law^ and regu¬ 
lar government, wTie foliow’cd, in Ireland, 
by the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity 
for near forty years, during whiclr, conli- 
derable advances were made in agriculture 
and even in manidaCUires. In the reign of 
Charles I. the vigorous, though fomewhat 
oppreffive r4dmiui{hation of Sir Thomas 
Wentw'orth, contributed much to the pro- 
grefs of thele improvements. By his imme¬ 
diate 
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c’iiate encouragement, and even by his 
example, the linen rnanufa^hire was intro¬ 
duced, and has ever hnee, thougli with 
Ibme interruptions, continued in a Hate, of 
advancement. 

The great objeftofthis able but iniquitous 
governor, was the impicvement of the 
levenue. As the forfeiture ol Delmond had 
<-Ti\ cn rife to an extenfive Enslilh fi'ttlenu nt 

r> 

in the fouthern, and that ol'Tirone and his 
adherents in the northern pait c'f Ireland, it 
was now thought exjtcd!' nt that a limilar 
plantation fhould be tfle(.ie:l in Connaught. 
For this puipole, the saluhty of tiilei to 
cllates, in tliat par: of the ihand, was eailed 
in quellion ; various objeC! lons to the right 
of many individua’s wcie Halted ; and tlnfe 
being referred to tiic cornmiiriuners aji- 
pointed for the trial of fuch cales, were very 
generally fuHained. ^^dlere the jiiiies em¬ 
ployed in trying the facts Ihewed reluc¬ 
tance, recoLirfe was had to promhes, 
threats, and even to fevere pumlhinents, for 
procuring a verdicl in favour of the crown. 
The arbitrary and tyrannical meafures of 
the governor, on thefe occaHons, were car¬ 
ried 
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ried to fuch a pitch, as excited the highcft 
indignation; but, at the fame time, they 
were profecuted with fuch impetuofity and 
ileadinefs as bore down all oppoiition, and> 
in the counties of this weftern divifion, 
brought an extenfive territory under the 
difpofal of government. 

In the difputes between Charles I. and his 
people, the Irilh parliament took party with 
the latter, and entered into fimilar meafures 
with thofe purfued in England, for prevent¬ 
ing the arbitrary exertions of prerogative. 
In the year 1640, the commons in Ireland 
refufed the fubfidies demanded by govern¬ 
ment, objefted to the naodes of taxation 
hitherto praflifed, and prefented to the 
lord-deputy a remonftrance, coipplaining of 
grievances. 

Although the inhabitants of Ireland had 
not, at this period, carried their improve¬ 
ments in trade and manufaflures to fuch a 
height, as could raife the great body of the 
people to the fame condition of indepen¬ 
dence as in England, yet the plantem of 
Englifh race, thofe adventurers, whp, by 
the favour of government, bad obtained 

efiateg 
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eftates in Ireland, and had been willing to 
encounter the hazards of fettling in that 
country, amid the rage and refentment of 
the former poflefTors, were in general, we 
may fuppofe, men of a bold fpirit and of 
independent principles. Thefe were the 
people, who, by their opulence, and by 
their powerful coDne6lion$ in England, 
poffelfed the chief influence over the deter¬ 
minations of the Irifti legillature ; and who, 
as they had caught the enthufiaftic love of 
freedom, which now pervaded the Englidi 
nation, were chiefly inftrumcntal in diffuf- 
ing the fame fentiments through the lifler 
kingdom. 

The fame difference of opinion in reli¬ 
gious matters, which had arifen in England, 
and in Scotland, found their way alfo into 
Ireland, and contributed to influence their 
political fentiments. Among thofe of the 
proteftant perfuafion, the two great feds of 
Prefbyterians and Independents, whom 
their adverfaries diftinguifhed by the con¬ 
temptuous appellation of Puritans, and of 
whom, the latter reje^led all ecclefiaflical 
authority, the former, all fubordination of 

ranks 
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ranks among churchmen,- formed a natural 
alliance with the friends of civil freedom; 
and their tenets in religion were even 
adopted by a great part of thole individuals, 
who obtained an afcendency ia^parliament. 

On the other hand, the fupporters jof the 
hierarchy, the Roman Cath^plfand the 
members of the eftablilhed tnt^h, who, 
though differing in many religious tenets, 
agreed in their ardent zeal for promoting 
the power of churchmen, and for placing 
the management and controul of that power 
in the hands of a fingle perfon; all thefe, 
by the tenor of their ecclefiallical fyftem, 
were hollile to the defigns of parliament, 
and willing to exalt the prerogative. As 
the King could not fail to difeover thefe 
difpofitions, which prevailed among the 
different claffes of the people, he could 
hardly avoid Ihewing favour to fuch as were 
fubfervient to his views; and, in particular, 
affording protection and relief the Roman 
Catholics from thehardfhips of thofe penal 
ftatutes, to which, by their non-conformity, 
they were exfJbfed. I his partiality, natu¬ 
rally became the fource of jealoufy and 

difguft 
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difguft in the one party, of gratitude and 
attachment in the other. 

* Such, in both countries, was the ftate 

of the two great political parties ; but, in 

Ireland, therq^was better ground than in 

EnglaiJl^ &r, entertaining an apprehenfion 

and ieakjufcirfjf, the Roman Catholics, as, 

cornpare^i«Jlf^>'them, the Proteflants, 

though,-"!!*! degree, mailers of the 

governmie|it, Vore no more than a handful 

of people., ".^heir diftance from the chief 

feat of the executivi^ipower, and the fubor- 
» 

* It was the objc^ of Charles to remove, by degrees, 
the differences that fubfifted .between the fyftem of the 
cftablilhed ehiirch and that of'the Roman Catholics, and 
to heftow upon the former tliat authority, and that in¬ 
fluence over the people, which were enjoyed by the latter. 
I'or this purpole, with the advice and affillance of Laud, 
he had introduced in England a new fer of ecclefiaflical 
canons, intended to new-model the difeipline of the 
church ; and a new liturgy, calculated, by a number of 
external ceremonies, to imprefs the multitude withfuper- 
ftitious awe and ^Deration, and to produce a blind fub- 
iniffion to their fpiritual guides. The fame innovations 
were extended to Ireland, with a few variations accom¬ 
modated to ti e circumftances of the country; and, to 
render the King abfolute in ecclefiallicafmatters, the con¬ 
vocation was armed with the fame powers as in England. 

dinate 
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dinate authority poffeflcd by a Iord-depaty< 
rendered, at the fame time, the prevailing 
party in parliament, left capable of enforc¬ 
ing their determinations, or of keeping theif 
enemies in fubjeflion. 

While the popifh recufants in Ireland, 
were fo formidable by thpiMpi^bers, they 
were highly provoked and mftated againft 
the ruling party. Many of them had been 
unjuftly deprived of their polfelTions, to 
make way for the needy favourites of admi* 
niftration; and even thofe, who had been 
allowed to retain their eftates, were, in 
return, fubjefted to fuch regulations and 
conditions, as curtailed their ancient privi¬ 
leges, and rendered them dependent upon 
government. For continuing to profefs 
the rehgion of their forefathers, they were 
expofed to endlefs profecution, and reduced 
under the dommion of heretics, whom*they 
abhorred, and whofe damnable errors they 
detefted. Thofe hardlhips ftey imputed, 
not to the King, whofe difpolition to relieve 
them was abundantly manifell; but to that 
^eming patty, m the Englij^ and Irifli 

par^ 
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parliaments, which oppoied and frullrated 
his bfnevolent purpofes* 

From fuch views and circumftances pro¬ 
ceeded, foon after, the Irifh rebellion, 
planned by the abilities of Roger Mocwe, 
in which the rage of difappointed bigotry, 
under the gpid|mce of a fenfelefs barbarian, 
Sir Phelim O’Neale, perpetrated that honid 
maffacre, fo difgraceful to the annals of 
Ireland. • The diforders of England, at that 
time, were fuch as to prevent the inter¬ 
ference of government for fuppreffing this 
alarming infurreftion. The chief executive 
power had been committed to two juftices, 
Borlace and Parfons, men totally deftitute 
of the capacity and firmnefs requifue in the 
prefent emergency. There was no military 
force to ftop the pro^efs of the infurgentjr} 
who had leifure to colleft their whole 
ftren^, and to form a regular aflbciation 
over the whole i^ingdom. Their clergy 
held a general %nod, in which;they framed 
a variety of aids, and declarations, calcu¬ 
lated to unite the whole Roman Catholic 
intereft botL at home and abfoadi They 
were joined py the nobility and gentry, in 
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ftituting a permanent national aflembly, for 
the regulation and fuperintendence of their 
future concerns. 

At the firli infurreftion, O’Neale pre¬ 
tended, that he was a^:ling by the authority 
of Charles ; and, to gain belief, produced, 
in writing, an exprefs commilfion from the 
King. But the forgery of this deed feerns 
now to be univerfally admitted. Whether 
any fecret encouragement, however, had 
been given to this inlurrettion, by Charles, 
or by his Queen, a zealous Roman Catho'ic, 
it feems more difficult to determine. It is 
certain, that, in the courfe of the civil w tr, 
the infurgents uniformly profeffed lhi.ir in¬ 
tention to fupport the intereft of the 
crown; and that Charles regarded them as 
friends, from whom, in his utmofl extre¬ 
mity, relief and affiftance might be expected. 
In this view, he employed the Earl df An¬ 
trim to raife troops in Ireland; and that 
nobleman, having taken the oath preferibed 
by the confederated rebels, procured a body 
of 3000 men, who were tranfported into 
Britain for the King’s fervice. A commif- 
fion from Charles, at a later^period, was 

granted 
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pranted to the Earl of Ormond, the lord- 
deputy, with difcrelionary powers for en¬ 
tering into a treaty with the Irifh rebels, 
that, in return for the privileges to be 
bellowed upon them by the crown, they 
Ihould fend into Britain a body of 10,000 
troops, to be employed in the royal caufe. 
But that the nature of this tranfaftion might 
be kept more fecret, the King foon after 
employed the Earl of Glamorgan, a zealous 
Roman Catholic, to treat with thofe con¬ 
federates, ])romiliug, upon the word of a 
king, to ratify and perform whatever terms 
that nobleman fhould think proper to grant. 
The treaty which took place, in confe- 
qucnce of this commillion, had been con¬ 
cealed with care, and having been difco- 
vered, by an unforefeen accident, was found 
to contain fuch conceflions to the Roman 
Cathtolics, as afforded great fcandal to the 
Iriefids of Charles. Glamorgan was accufed 
of having exceeded his powers, and thrown 
into prifon. ‘But an accufation fo impro¬ 
bable was not likely to remove the impref- 
fion, which the public received from the 
whole circiJinftances of the tranfaflion. 


The 
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The reduftion of Ireland, by Oliver 
Cromwell, and the officers whom he em¬ 
ployed, for that ptiTpofe, gave rife to new 
forfeitures, and to a new diftribution of 
lanJs among Englifh adventurers. By the 
arrangements attempted on this occafion, it 
was in view to feparate the Englifh from 
the Irifh proprietors; and to confine the 
latter to the province of Coflnaught. 

In the reign of Charles II. and of 
James II. the apparent defigns of the Mo¬ 
narch, in favour of the Roman Catholics, 
continued the old prepoffeflion and preju¬ 
dices among religious parties, and fecured 
the great body of the Iriffi in the intereft of 
thefe two princes. The efledl of this attach¬ 
ment, was evident from the difficulty, with 
which the nation was reduced under the 
government of William III. 

When the government had been com¬ 
pletely fettled after the Revolution in 1688, 
it was to be expefted that Ireland, as well 
as England, would reap the benefit of poli¬ 
tical freedom, and that it would experjetice 
a rapid advancement in the arts. Its ad¬ 
vances, however, fince that period, thou^ 
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certainly very confiderable, have been re¬ 
tarded by a variety of circurnftances. 

1. The inhabitants of Ireland have been 
more divided by mutual animofity and dif- 
cord than thofe of moft other countries. 
From the invafion of Henry II. to near the 
end of the laft century, the natives were 
fubjeft to continual depredation from the 
Englifh government, and from thofe adven¬ 
turers of the Englifh race, who had fuch 
intereft with the government, as enabled 
them, upon various pretences, to difpoflefs 
the ancient proprietors, and to feize their 
eftates. The refentment occafioned by 
thefe a6ls of injuftice and opprefTion, the 
revenge inflided by the fufferers, whenever 
they had an opportunity, the remembrance 
of paft injuries upon either fide, and the 
conftant apprehenfion of the future, could 
not fail to produce a rooted averfion 
between the two parties, and to excite the 
bittereft hatred and rancour. 

The religious differences, from the time 
of Henry Vlll. became a frefh ground of 
diffenfion, a new fource of aniraofities, 
which flowed in the fame channel with the 

VOL. IV. £ former. 
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former. The ruling 'party in Ireland em 
braced the doftrines of the reformation 
Thofe, who had little conneftion witf 
government adhering to the religion of theii 
anceftors, again found themfelves, upon 
this account, opprelfed and perfecuted, by 
the fame clafs of people to whom they 
imputed the lofs of their polTelTions. 

As the people, who had thus been fub- 
jefled to opprelTion, both in temporal and 
fpiritual matters, were by far the raoft 
numerous, they were able to ftand their 
ground, and were always formidable to their 
adverfaries. While the one party were 
fupported by the civil magiftrate, the other 
were fuperior by their natural ftrength; 
whence they maintained a conftant ftruggle, 
by which their pafiions were kept awake, 
and their hopes and fears alternately 
excited. Their mutual apprehenfion and 
diftruft, therefore, were too powerful to 
permit their uniting cordially in any com¬ 
mon meafures; and their mutual ariimofity 
and jealoufy rendered them frequently more 
intent upon diftreffing and humbling each 

other, 
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other, than in profecuting any I’cheme of 
national improvement. 

The attention of the IriGi was, in this 
manner, wholly engrofled by political and 
religious difpmes; and their minds em¬ 
braced thofe objefls with a degree of ardour 
and vehemence unknown in other countries. 
The fame ardent fpirit raifed by the con¬ 
tinual ferment, which thofe interefting 
objefis .had excited, was, at the fame time, 
diffufed through the whole of their confti- 
tuLion, and gave a peculiar direflion to 
the national charafler. A temper, ardent 
and vehement, a difpofition open, forward, 
undefigning, and fincere, little correfled by 
culture, might be expefled to produce 
incorreftnefs of thought and expreffioq, 
with a tendency to fuch inaccuracies and 
blunders as proceed from fpeaking without 
due confideration, and from attempting to 
convey a firfl; impreffion, without a full 
examination of particulars. After all, the 
ftriflures of the EnglUh upon the charafter 
and manners of their neighbours in Ireland, 
like all other obfervations tending to gratify 
national vanity and prejudice, muft be 

s 2 received 
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received with grains of allowance, and, if 
not reftrifted to the lower clafles of the 
people, muft be acknowledged, at leall, 
more applicable to the inhabitants of the 
laft century, than to thofe of the prefent. 

2. At the time when Ireland came to be 
in a condition to pufh her trade and manu- 
faftures, (he was checked by the mercantile 
regulations of the Englilh government. 

The mercantile fyftem of all nations has 
been built upon the narrow balls of mono¬ 
poly. Every company, or corporation of 
merchants or manufaflurers, has endea¬ 
voured to exclude all their neighbours from 
their own branches of trade or manufafture. 
From their lituation, living in towns, and 
capable, with eafe, of combining together, 
they have commonly been enabled, by their 
own clamours and felicitations, to intimi¬ 
date or to perfuade the government to fall 
in with their''defigns, and to make regula¬ 
tions for fupporting their intereft. When 
Britain came to have colonies, (he endea¬ 
voured, by authority, to engrofs their trade, 
and to hinder them from trading direftly 

with 
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with other nations. With refpeft to Ireland, 
fhe proceeded upon fimilar principles. 

To prevent the Irifli from interfering in 
the woollen manufafture, the great ftaple of 
England, the Irifli were prohibited from 
exporting wool or woollen cloth. To the 
linen trade of Scotland the fame attention 
was not paid, and the exportation of Irifli 
linens was permitted to Britain and her 
colonies. 

By what is called the Navigation Ad, 
made in the reign of Charles II. and varied 
by fubfequent flatutes, it is provided, that 
no goods, except vifluals, fhall be {hipped 
from Ireland for his Majefty’s plantations, 
and that no plantation-goods (hall be car¬ 
ried to Ireland without being firft landed in 
Britain. By a later ftatute, this prohibi¬ 
tion, as to goods not enumerated, was 
removed. 

3. To enforce regulations of fo oppreflTive 
a nature, it was neceffary that the Irifli go¬ 
vernment fliould be rendered entirely fubor- 
dinate to that of England; and accordingly, 
no efforts for that purpofe were \' anting. 
By what is called Poyning’s law, an attempt 

was 
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was made to invefl; the crown with a power 
of controuling and diredling the delibera¬ 
tions of the Irifti parliament. In critical 
emergencies, however, the operation of 
this law, was, afterwards, occafionally liif- 
pended; and, at length, as has been for¬ 
merly hinted, a method was divifed of en¬ 
tirely evading its effeft, by the pra6lice of 
debating upon the heads of fuch bills, as 
were to be tranfmitted to England for 
obtaining die confent of the king and 
council. 

How far the inhabitants of Ireland were 
bound by the a6ls of the Britifti legiflature, 
was a^ueftion, which, from the time of the 
revolution, came to be much agitated by 
lawyers and politicians. Thofe, who main¬ 
tained the affirmative, among whom we 
may reckon alraoft all the Englifh lawyers, 
appear to have retted their opinion chiefly 
on what is called the right of conqueji. 
By virtue of his conqueft of Ireland, Henry 
II. and his fucceflbrs, acquired a dominion 
over that country, and a right of fubjefting 
its government to that, of his own king¬ 
dom. Such, in faft, was underftood to be 

the 
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the nature of the Irifti government. Though 
the nation was allowed to hold parliaments 
of its own, the Englifli parliament exercifed 
over thofe affemblies a permanent authority, 
and claimed the privilege of making ftatutes 
for Ireland. Inftances, indeed, in early times, 
of Englifli ftatutes being extended exprefsly 
to Ireland, are not very frequent; but 
a few fuch inftances occur upon record; 
and from the year 1641, their number was 
much encrezifed. By long cuftom, the 
intention of the charters granted to Ire¬ 
land, and the form of government in that 
country, are to be explained, and if we 
rely upon this molt -infallible interpreter of 
the meaning of parties, we muft conclude 
that the Irifli legiflature was, from the 
beginning, fubordinate to that of England. 

The friends of Irifli independence argued 
very differently, and with more folidity. 
The right of conqueft, they confidered as 
a right, which has no exiftence, it being 
impoffible that fuperior force can ever of 
itfelf beftow any right. On the contrary, 
the employment of force, unlefs in fupport 
of a previous right, is an injury, which 

becomes 
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becomes the proper objeft of punifiiment. 
If Henry II. had no previous right to invade 
Ireland, and to fettle in that ifland, he cer¬ 
tainly could acquire none by attacking the 
inhabitants, and ftripping them of their 
property, but rather merited punifhment 
for the crimes, which he committed againft 
them. It is unneceflary to mention that 
even this right of conqueft, fuppofing it well 
founded, would not be applicable to a great 
part of the inhabitants of Ireland, thofe, at 
leaft, who obtained the greateh wealth, and 
had the principle fhare in the legiflature ; 
for they, inllead of being the conquered 
people, were his Englifh fubjefts, who had 
aflifted in the conqueft, and derived the 
chief benefit from it. 

The nature of the Irifti conftitution, 
therefore, is to be inferred, not from the 
force ufed by England, but from the ac- 
quiefcence of the people after this force was 
withdrawn, and when they could be fuppofed 
to have a free choice. At what period the 
people came to be in thofe circumftances, 
it is not very eafy to determine. There are 

here 
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here two particulars, which may feera 
worthy of notice. 

Firft, with refpeft to the form of govern¬ 
ment, to which, from long cuftom, the 
nation is underftood to have conferited, 
this muft be determined from the general 
ufage, not from a few fingular exertions 
made upon extraordinary emergencies. In 
every rude nation, perfons inverted wiih 
authority, are apt to lay hold of oppor¬ 
tunities of indulging themfelves in arbitrary 
proceedings; and thefe irregular a£ls fre¬ 
quently pafs without animadverfion or 
punirtiment. But, from fuch abufes, we 
murt not reafon concerning what, in the 
common apprehenfions of the people, is 
legal and conrtitutional. What is merely 
overlooked, or is found too troublefome to 
redrefs, we muft not fuppofe to be approved. 
Thus, while the parliament of Ireland was 
acknowledged to poffefs a legiflative power, 
and was applied to by the crown in every 
branch of legiflation concerning that country, 
it is of little moment, that, in fome few cales, 
we alfo meet with regulations extending to 

Ireland, 
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Ireland, ena6led by the Englilh parliament. 
The independence of the Irifli legiflature, 
is to be inferred from the general tenor of 
proceedings; and it would be abfurd to 
draw an oppofite conclulion from a few in- 
flances of ufurpation or inadvertency. 

In the fecond place, it is to be obferved, 
that the effeft of old ufage muft be limited 
by confiderations of public utility, and that 
the moft univerfal fubroiflion of a people, 
however long continued, will not give lanc- 
tion to meafures incompatible with the great 
interefts of fociety. Had the Irifti parlia¬ 
ment, by general praftice, been rendered 
entirely fubordinate to that of England, the 
pernicious tendency of fuch a conftitution, 
with refpefl to Ireland, muft appear of fuch 
magnitude, as to Ihock our feelings of juftice, 
and, at any diftance of time, to juftify the 
inhabitants in aflerting their natural rights. 

But this point was not to be determined 
by abftraft reafonings, or by general confi¬ 
derations on the principles of juftice. The 
intereft of the more powerful country, as 
commonly happens, was held a fufticient 
rcafon for afferting and ex tending its authority 

ovef 
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over the weaker, and the fyftem of regu¬ 
lating the trade of Ireland^ in fubferviency 
to the views of the mercantile people in 
England, rendered that intereft more obvi¬ 
ous and confpicuous. To accomplifti this 
purpofe, it was requifite that England fliould 
poflefs a power of controuling the frilh 
courts of juftice. Without this flie might 
command, but had no power to execute; 
her a6ls of legiflation could be made effec¬ 
tual only by her indireft influence over the 
Irifh judges. 

In the year 1719, a private law-fuit in 
Ireland*, gave rife to a controverfy whether 
there lay an appeal from the Irifh tribunals 
to the houfe of lords in Britain? and this 
was followed by an a6l of the Britifh par¬ 
liament; calculated for the exprefs purpofe 
of fecuring the dependency of Ireland, upon 
the crown of Great Britain ; and declaring 
firft, ** that the I^g^ majefty, by and with 
“ tlio C<!>nfent of the lords, fpiritual and tern- 
** poral, and the commons of Great Britain, 

in parhametit aflembled, had, hath, and of 

• Between Sherlock and Annelly. 

** right 
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“ right ought to have full power and autho- 
“ rity to make ftatutes, of fufficient force, 
** and validity, to bind the people and king- 
** dom of Ireland.” 

Secondly, “ that the houfe of lords of 
Ireland, have not, nor of right ought to 
“ have, any jurifdiftion to judge of, affirm 
** or reverfe, any judgment, fentence, or 
** decree, given or made in any court within 
the faid kingdom*.” 

While Britain was thus eager to opprefs 
her filler kingdom, Ihe could not with-hold 
from this, and from other parts of her 
empire, that free fpirit, which the example 
of her own conftitution, and the general 
advancement of commerce and manufac¬ 
tures contributed to infpire. The leading 
men of Ireland faw, with indignation, this 
narrow-minded policy, and, the invidious 
marks of bondage with which their country 
was branded. They complained with bitter- 
nefs of the hard regulations, by which the 
Irilh nation, while they profufely Ihed their 
blood in the quarrels of Great Britain, were 

* 6 Geo. I. .chap. 5, 
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not only excluded from the commerce of 
the Britilh colonies, but even denied the 
privilege of trading with foreign nations. 
They remonftrated with warmth againlt the 
injuftice, by which they had been deprived 
of their national rights, in order to rob 
them of the fruits of their induftry, and 
by which poverty was entailed upon them 
as an appendage of that flavery, which they 
w'ere made to inherit. 

In one particular the legiflature of Ireland 
had preferved its independence, the article 
of taxation. It does not appear that the 
Britilh parliament ever claimed the privilege 
of impofing taxes upon that country; and 
as foon as the Irilh began to enjoy the 
advantages of peace, we find their parlia¬ 
ments difeovering a jealoufy of this branch 
of authority, and maintaining it with proper 
fpirit. In the year 1690, the commons of 
Ireland rejefted a money bill, becaufe it had 
not taken its rife in their houfe. In 1709, a 
money bill was returned from England -with 
alterations; upon which account it was 
rejefted by the commons. Another inftance 

of 
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of a fimilar exertion occurs in the year 
1768. 

The exertions of the Iriffi nation, in 
favour of liberty and independence, were 
frequently countera6led and fruftrated by the 
indireft influence of the crown; and nothing 
contributed more to this abufe, than the 
duration of their parliament. 

According to the early conftitution of 
thofe aflemblies, both in England, and in 
Ireland, they might be diflblved at the 
pleafure of the king; but independent of a 
diflblution by this authority, they remained 
during the king’s life. The firft alteration, 
in this refpea, was made in England, in the 
reign of King William III. when, from the 
nation having become jealous of the crown- 
influence over parliaments, their duration 
was limited to three years; a period, which, 
in the reign of George I. was extended to 
feven. But no fuch limitation had been 
introduced in Ireland, and parliaments, 
according to the ancient plan, continued 
to endure for the king’s life. In the year 
1768, the voice of the nation demanding a 
reform, in this particular,became irrefiltible; 

and 
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and a bill for limiting the duration of par¬ 
liament to eight years, pafled the two houfes, 
and obtained the royal aflent. The octennial 
parliaments of Ireland, in place of the 
feptennial parliaments of England, were 
preferred at the fuggeftion of the Englifli 
miniftry, and were probably recommended 
to them from the view of preventing the 
inconvenience to government of attending, 
at the fame time, to the new eleSions of 
both countries. This reform was the fore¬ 
runner of others, yet more decifive, in the 
caufe of liberty. The members of the houfe 
of commons became now, in fome meafure, 
dependent upon their conftituents; and their 
determinations were, of courfe, more aflPefled 
by the general feelings of the people. 

Britain was involved in great difficulties, 
and reduced to the utmoft perplexity, by 
the war with her North American colonies; 
in the profecution of which Ireland had 
cheerfully contributed her affiftance. To¬ 
wards the end of that unfuccefsful ftruggle, 
the interpofition of France had expofed the 
Britiffi empire, at home, to the danger of 
infult and invafion; and afforded to the 

Iriffi 
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Irifli a plaufible pretence for undertaking 
the defence of their own country. Volun¬ 
teers, therefore, in the different parts of the 
kingdom were affociated and embodied for 
this purpofe; and to this exertion, appa¬ 
rently fo generous and public fpirited, the 
countenance and approbation of govern¬ 
ment could not well be refufed. In a fhort 
time, their number became fo great, they 
acquired fo much the confidence of the 
people, and were animated by fuch refolu- 
tion, that they could be neither fupprelTed 
nor controuled. Some attempts were made 
by government to obtain an authority over 
them, but thefe were eafily difeovered and 
evaded. Thus, while Britain was exhaufted 
by a ruinous war, Ireland had procured an 
armed force, which nothing could refill;, 
commanded by her own citizens, and firmly 
determined to procure the redrefs of her 
grievances. The confequences were fuch 
as might be expeaed. In 1778, a bill had 
been brought into the Britilh parliament for 
the removal of all thofe rellraints, which 
had been impofed upon the trade of Ireland,^ 
but the ?jlarm ejccited in the trading, and 

manufaduring 
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manufafturing town;? of Britain rendered 
the meafure unfuccefsful. The Irifli, how¬ 
ever, confcious of their internal ftrength, 
were not difheartened. In their addrefs to 
iJie throne, they declared, “ it is not by 
‘‘ temporary expedients, but by a free trade 
“ only, that the nation is to be faved from 
« impending ruin.” To guard againft a 
prorogation before they Ihould obtain 
redrefs, they refufed to grant the fupply 
for the ufual term of two years, but palled 
a Ihort money bill, to which the royal aflent 
was obtained. In the Englilli houfe of 
commons, the minilter, prefled by the 
dilnculties attending his prefcnt critical 
fituation, propofed to repeal the reftriftivc 
llatutes complained of, and to grant the 
Irilh a free trade to the Britifli colonies, as 
well as to foreign countries. The propoli- 
tions which he brought into parliament for 
that purpofe were very readily adopted, and 
obtained the fanftion of the legillature. 

The joy of the whole people of Ireland, 
excited by this decifive and important 
viftory, may eafily be conceived. It did 
VOL. IV. F not, 
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not, however, prevent them from following 
the tide of their fuccefs, and bearing down 
every remaining obftacle to their complete 
independence. They had ftill the mortifying 
re{l'“ftinn that they owed this relief to the 
favbur of an Englifli miniftry; that it had 
been procure d by the necelTity of the times; 
and that, afterwards, from an alteration 
of circumllances, it might, very proba¬ 
bly, be withdrawn. To iecure the perma¬ 
nent enjoyment of prefent advantages, 
it was neceflary they ftiould depend upon 
themfelves. The volunteers, confcious 
of having power in their hands, were not 
negligent in ufing it to the beft advantage. 
By choofing delegates from different quarters, 
as a fort of reprelentatives of the whole body 
by affembling thefe delegates, on different 
occafions to a6f in concert with one another, 
by publifhing refblutions and remonflrances 
expreffing their unalterable purpofe to affert 
their liberties, they fpread an univerfal 
panic over Great Britain, and a belief that 
it would be in vain to oppofe their demands. 
In this fituation a change of the Britifb 

miniftry 
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miniftry took place; and the Marquis of 
Rockingham, who came to the head of 
adminiftration, found himfelf at liberty to 
comply with his own inclination, and that 
of his party, by removing thofe opprelTive 
regulations, which rendered the Irilh govern¬ 
ment fubordinate to the Britifh. With this 
view there palTed an aft of the Britifh legif- 
lature, containing a repeal of Poyning’s 
law; and alfo a repeal of the ftatute, by 
which the parliament of Great Britain is 
declared to have a power of making laws to 
bind the Irifh nation, and of reviewing the 
lentences of the Irifh tribunals. 

At a fubfequent period, during the 
adminiftration of Lord Shelburn, it was 
fuggefted, that the repeal of the obnoxious 
ftatutes above-mentioned was infufficient, 
and the Britifh parliament was prevailed 
upon to renounce the principle upon which 
they had proceeded, by relinquifhing, on 
the part of Great Britain, all fimilar claims 
for the future. The former conceftion was 
neceffary for the fecurity of Ireland; the 
latter was merely the effeft of popular 
F 2 clamour, 
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clamour, which produced a juvenile, though, 
perhaps, a pardonable degree of triumph 
and exultation. 

By thefe alterations Ireland became an 
independent kingdom, conne6Ied by a federal 
union with Britain, but poflefling within 
itfelf a fuprerae legiflative alfembly, and 
fupreme courts for the diftribution of 
juftice. 


CHAP. 
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Political Confequences of the Revolution — Suh- 
fcquent Changes in the State of the Nation 
—InfuencOtof the Croxcn. 

alterations made in the Rate of the 
government by what is called the revo¬ 
lution, in 1688, and by the other public 
regulations in the reign of William III. 
were judicious, moderate, and prudent. 
With a perfeft adherence to the fpirit, 
and with as little deviation as polTible 
from the ancient forms of the conftitution, 
they were well calculated to reftrain the ar¬ 
bitrary conduct of the fovereign, and ap¬ 
peared to eftablilh a limited monarchy upon 
a folid and permanent bafis. 

All the avenues and palTes, through which 
the prerogative had formerly invaded the 
rights of the people, were now apparently 
guarded and fecured. The king could nei¬ 
ther maintain troops, nor obtain the necef- 
fary fupplies, without the annual interpofi- 
tion of the legiflature, and therefore was laid 

under 
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under the inevitable neceflity of calling re¬ 
gular and frequent meetings of Parliament. 
The former difputes upon that fubjeft were 
confequently at an end. Any future in- 
junftion upon the fovereign, to perform his 
duty in this refpeft, was now fuperfeded. 
As he could no longer procure money, or 
carry on the bufinefs of government, with¬ 
out parliamentary aid, it was to be expefted 
that no future complaints of his neglefting 
to convene that alfcmbly would ever be 
heard. It was no longer prudent for him to 
hazard the angry dilToIution of a parliament 
for refufing to comply with “his demands ; a 
meafure tending to engender enmity and re- 
fentment in that clafs of men, whofe good 
will and'cordial affeftion were become indif- 
penfibly requifite. In a word, the executive 
power was rendered completely fubordinate 
to the legiflative; which is agreeable to the 
natural order of things; and without which 
there can be no free government. 

The legiflative power was, by the ancient 
ftrufture of the conftitution, lodged in the 
aflembly compofed of king, lords, and com¬ 
mons; fo that the king, to whom was committed 

the 
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the province of executing the laws, had alfo a 
great (hare in making them. But this regu¬ 
lation, which is juftly confidered by political 
writers, as inconfiftent with the perfeftion of 
a free government, has been, in a great 
meafure, removed by cuftom. As every bill 
muft pafs through the two houfes before it 
can receive the royal alTent, and as the king 
cannot legally interfere in bills depending 
before either houfe, the interpofition of his 
negative would be apt to excite fuch nati¬ 
onal clamour as no wife prince would choofe 
to incur, and would be repugnant to the 
principles of Ae conftitution, by evincing 
greater confidence in the advice of other 
perfons than of the national council*. For 
a long time, therefore, the exercife of this 
branch of power in the crown has been en¬ 
tirely difufed, and the legiflative has been of 
courfe, placed in different hands from the 
executive. 

Comparing the two houfes of parliament 
with each other, the commons, confifling of 

* Sec the debates upon tfiis fubjefl foon after the revo¬ 
lution. Hatfcll’s Proceedings of Parliament. 

national 
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national reprefentatives, fuftain the popular 
part of the Jegiflature, while the peers fuftain 
the ariftocratical. From circumftances,w'hich 
1 had formerly occafion to obferve, the com¬ 
mons acquired the exclulive power of bring¬ 
ing in all money bills, and the peers have 
only that of afleniing, or interpofing their 
negative to the grant. This part of the con- 
ftitution, which arofe from the ancient forms 
of deliberation, is nov/ fupported by confi- 
derations of the higheft expediency. The 
commons reprcfent all the property of the 
kingdom, that of the peerage alone ex¬ 
cepted ; and therefore it may be fuppofed, 
that from a regard to their own intcreft, as 
vircll as that of the community at large, they 
will be induced to prevent the impofition of 
unreafonable taxes. The crown, on the 
other hand, is intcrefted to augment the 
public revenue; and the peers, who are 
created by the crown, and have an immedi¬ 
ate connexion with the higher offices and 
places in its difpofal, may be fufpe6led of 
adhering invariably to its intereft. The 
hoLife of peers, therefore, in matters of tax¬ 
ation, is allow'ed to vote in favour of the 

people. 
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people, but not in favour of the crown. It 
cannot grant fupplies, but may interpofe a 
negative upon thofe which have been fug- 
gefted by the commons. 

As it had long been a maxim in the Eng- 
lilh government, “ that the king can do no 
wrong,” by which is meant, that his minif- 
ters are alone refponfible for .ordinary afts of 
mal-adminiftration, it was hence inferred, 
that thefe rninifters mull: be allowed cxclu- 
fively to direft and govern the ftate machine, 
for it would be the height of injuftice to load 
them with the crimes of another, nor could 
it be expefted that any man of fpirit would- 
fubmit to be a minifter upon fuch terms. 
Were it even polfible to find perfons willing 
to anfwer for meafures which they were not 
permitted to guide, their nominal admini- 
ftration would not ferve the purpofe in¬ 
tended ; as the refponfibility of fuch mean 
and fervile officers could afford no fecurity 
to the public, that the abufes of the execu¬ 
tive power might be rcftrained by the terrors 
of fuch vicarious puniffiment. 

Thus, by the principles of the conftitu- 
tion, the real excrcife of tlie executive or 

minifterial 
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minifterial power came to be regtaJarly, 
though tacitly, committed to a fet of minif- 
ters, appointed by the king during pleafure. 
Their number, though not accurately fixed, 
was in fomc meafure circumfcribed by that 
of the chief official fituations in the gift of 
the crown; and the individuals belonging to 
this body were ftill more diftinflly pointed 
out, and recognized by the public, from 
their compofing a felefl, or cabinet council, 
by whofe concurrence and direftion the ad- 
miniftration was vifibly conduced. 

Thefe minifters being nominated or dif- 
placed at the difcretion of the crown, their 
continuance in office was, of courfe, brought 
under the controul of the two houfes of par¬ 
liament, and more efpecially under that of 
the commons, upon whom, by their power 
of granting or withholding fupplies, the 
movements of government ultimately de¬ 
pended. From the nature of the conftitution, 
tending to attraft >he attention of the public 
to the conduft of its managers, and from 
circumftances attending the direflion of all 
political meafures, it was to be expefted that 
this controul of the legiflature over the ap¬ 
pointment 
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pointment of the principal officers of ftate 
would be frequenily exercifed. From the 
event of a war, not correfponding to the 
fanguine expeftations of the people; from 
the foJicking and enforcing new taxes, which 
are ufuaJJy paid with reludance, and pro- 
dufiive of bad humour; from the unfortu¬ 
nate iffue of hazardous tranfaftions, not to 
mention the errors and blunders which are 
unavoidable in difficult emergencies, or even 
the corrupt defigns that may be difcovered 
or fufpefled, every junto of minifters is likely 
in a courfe of time, to become, in its turn, 
unpopular, and even to excite the public 
indignation and refentment. From the mul¬ 
titude of expeftants, compared with thofe 
who can poffibly enjoy places under govern¬ 
ment, the number of perfons who think 
themfelves not rewarded in proportion to 
their merits, is apt, at the fame time, to be 
continually encreafing, and to fupply the 
party in oppolition with new reinforcements. 
Thus, in the natural progrefs of things, it 
might be expefted that the growing clamour 
and difcontent againft every miniftry which 
had long remained in power would be fuch 
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as to clog and obftruft their meafures, to 
entangle them in difficulties more and more 
inextricable, and at length to produce a 
parliamentary application for their removal. 

By the operation of thefe combined cir- 
cumftances the Englifli government feemed, 
in the executive branch, to poflefs the an- 
vantages both of a monarchy and a repub¬ 
lic, by uniting the dignity and authority of 
a heriditary monarch, calculated to reprefs 
infurreftion and diforder, with the joint de¬ 
liberation of feveral chief executive officers, 
and a frequent rotation of their offices, 
tending to guard againft the tyranny of a 
fingle perfon. 

In the judicial department, it was the ob- 
jc 61 ; to give decifions, partly according to 
the rules of law founded upon long expe¬ 
rience and obfervation, partly upon the 
feelings of equity and the principles of com¬ 
mon fenfe. In the former view pfofeffional 
judges were appointed by the crown: in the 
latter, jury-men were felefted from among 
the people. To fecure, as far as poffible, 
the independence of judges, they were, for 
the mofl part, appointed for life. To hin¬ 
der 
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der jurymen from acquiring the habits of 
profelTional judges, they were chofen for 
each particular caufe. So far as the king 
had retained the direflion of public profecu- 
tions for crimes, various regulations were 
made to prevent the abufes of this power 
by arbitrary imprifonment, or other afts of 
oppreffion*. 

Such were the outlines of that conftitutiou 
which, through many accidental changes, 
and by a courfe of gradual improvements 
upon the primitive fyftem of the Euro¬ 
pean nations, was finally eftablilhed in the 
reign of William III. a mixed form of 
government, but remarkable for its beau¬ 
tiful fimplicity, and in which the powers 
committed to different orders of men were 
fo modelled and adjufted as to become fub- 
fervient to one great purpofe, the prefer- 
vation of the rights and liberties of the 
people. 

* The moft remarkable of thofe regulations, which is 
called the habeas corpus, by which any perfon imprifoned 
on pretence of a crime, may require that his trial Ihould 
be commenced and finilhed within a certain time, origi¬ 
nated in the great charters, and was rendered more 
fpecific in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. 

Wc 
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We are not, however, to dream of pei 
feftion in any human workmanfhip. Fa 
lefs are we to imagine that a governmen 
can be fo contrived as, for ages, to remaii 
equally fuited to a nation whofe conditioi 
and circumftances are perpetually changing, 
As the hufbandman varies his mode of cul¬ 
ture and management, according to the 
meliorations of the foil, and to the alterations 
in the (late of his farm, or of the markets, 
the legiflator muft accommodate his regula¬ 
tions to the progreflivc changes in the con¬ 
dition of the people for whom they are 
intended, to their progrefs in manufaftures 
and commerce, their increafe in opulence, 
and their advances in luxury or in refine¬ 
ment. 

In England there were two great changes 
in the ftate of fociety, the remarkable ap¬ 
pearance of which may be dated from the 
revolution, though their commencement was 
doubtlefs earlier, and the rapid progrefs of 
which may be traced through the whole of 
the following century. The firft is the 
growing influence of the crown, arifing from 
the patronage which it has acquired, and the 

cor ref- 
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correfpondent habits of dependence in the 
people which have thence been produced. 

After the government had been fettled by 
the regulations which took place at the revo¬ 
lution, and in the reign of William III. 
parliament no longer entertained any jea- 
loufy of encroachments from the preroga¬ 
tive, and became willing to grant fupplies 
with a liberality of which there was for¬ 
merly no example. The extenfive enter- 
prifes in which the crown was engaged, and 
in which the intcreft of the nation was 
deeply involved ; the fettlement of Britain, 
the reduftion of Ireland, the profecution of 
the war with France, were produflive of great 
expence, which the public could not view 
in any other light than as the price of their 
liberties, and therefore could not decently, 
or with any colour of juftice, refufe to de¬ 
fray. In a fubfequent period, new fitua- 
tions, though lefs urgent, afforded a plaufibk 
pretence for new demands ; which, from 
various reafons, whether of a public or pri¬ 
vate nature were frequently complied with. 
England becoming gradually more opulent 
and powerful, was led, frojn vanity or am¬ 
bition. 
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bition, to take a greater (hare in the difpute,< 
- of her neighbours, and to aflume a higher 
rank in the fcale of nations. Her civil and 
military eftablifhments became gradually 
more extenlive ; the management and pro- 
teftion of her increafing wealth required a 
greater variety of regulations; and the num¬ 
ber of her officers and magiftrates, in all the 
departments of adminiftration, was, of courfe, 
augmented. An augmentation of the pub¬ 
lic revenue, to fupply the growing wants of 
the ftaie, was thus rendered indifpenfible. 

In a courfe of time thefe public burdens 
became familiar and habitual, both to par¬ 
liament and to the nation, and the impofition 
of new taxes, whkh, in the beginning had 
often excited alarm and clamour, was at 
length reduced to an ordinary tranfaftion, 
requiring little examination or attention, and 
of which the refufal would betray uncommon 
fufpicion and difcontent. It happened in 
this as it ufually happens in cafes of private 
liberality. A donation which has been fre¬ 
quently and regularly bellowed comes, after 
a length time, to be regarded as a kind of 
debt; an'- ■ ’ f-diold it is looked upon as a 

fpecies 
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fpecies of injury. When parliament had 
been accuftomed to confide in the reports of 
miniftry, and, without much enquiry to 
acquiefce in their demands, its future con¬ 
fidence and acquiefcence were expefted; 
and the money came to be fometimes granted 
even in cafes where the meafures of adminif- 
tration, which had occafioned the expence, 
were condemned and feverely cenfured. 

But notwithftanding the readinefs of par¬ 
liament to ftretch every nerve in fupplying 
the demands of the executive government, 
the neceflities of adminiftration furpalTed, 
occafionally, what the circumftances of the 
nation were thought able to afford. Having 
incurred an expence beyond what the taxes 
which could be levied within the year were 
fuflficient to repay, miniftry endeavoured to 
relieve themfelves by fuch an expedient, as 
in a fimilar cafe, has commonly been fug- 
gefted to individuals. They anticipated the 
national income, by borrowing the money 
required, and affigning a particular branch 
of revenue for the fecurity of the creditor. 
The funds appropriated to this purpofe were 
not, at firft, intended to remain under per- 

VOL. IV. G petual 
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petual mortgage; being fufficient, not only 
to difcharge the yearly intereft of the debt, 
but even to clear the incumbrance in a few 
years. Succeflive experiments,, however, 
encouraged minifters to venture upon ftill 
more expenfive undertakings ; the quantity 
of money in circulation, a confequence of 
the flourifiiing ftate of commerce, enabled 
them eafily to find the fums that were 
wanted; and by giving to the creditor a 
high rate of intereft, transferrable at plea- 
fure, with other pecuniary emoluments, they 
iiad no difficulty in perfuading him entirely 
to fink his capital. In this manner they in¬ 
troduced, what is called, a debt in perpetuity, 
the amount of which, for obvious reafons, 
has been continually and rapidly encreafing. 
By this expedient, a minifter, whofe intereft 
may lead him to fpend the whole public 
income in time of peace, is enabled to draw 
upon futurity for the additional ex pence of 
maintaining a war; and as in countries ad¬ 
vancing rapidly in luxury, diflipation, and 
extravagance, every fuccecding war is likely 
to be more expenfive than the former, his 

draughts 
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draughts can hardly fail to advance in the 
fame proportion. 

The public revenue has thus come to be 
divided into two great branches; that which 
is intended to defray the annual expence of 
government, and that which is levied to 
difcharge the annual intereft of the national 
debt. The former is plainly the fource of 
influence in the crown, in proportion to the 
patronage refulting from the difpofal of 
the money. All who enjoy, or who expeft 
offices, or places of emolument, in the gift 
of the crown, and even in fome degree their 
kindred and connexions, may be expeXed 
to court, and to fupport that intereft upon 
which they depend; to acquire fuitable 
habits, opinions, and prejudices, and in 
fuch difputes or differences as occur between 
prerogative and privilege, to arrange ihem- 
felves under the minifterial ftandard. 

In the fame clafs with the patronage de¬ 
rived from this ordinary revenue, we may 
confider that which arifes from various other 
offices, or places of honour and profit, in 
the gift, or uncJer the controul and direc¬ 
tion of adminiftration, though fupported 
c 2 • by 
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by difFerent funds; fuch as thofe proceeding 
from the government of Ireland, or of the 
Britilh colonies ; the higher dignities in the 
church; the lucrative places in the fervice 
of the Eaft India company, and many efta- 
blilhments for education and for charitable 
purpofes. The extent of this patronage 
cannot eafily be calculated; though it is ap¬ 
parently immenfe, and has been advancing 
in a highly accelerated ratio, from the re¬ 
volution to the prefent time. 

The other great branch of the public 
revenue, what is levied to pay the intereft 
of the national debt, ought to be examined 
in connexion with the money borrowed, by 
which that debt was contrafted. 

The money borrowed for the fupport 
of a war is the fource of influence to the 
crown in two different \vays. Firft, by its 
immediate expenditure, which occafions an 
immenfe patronage, from the fudden in- 
creafe of the army and navy, the employ¬ 
ment of numerous contraQors and other 
civil officers, the appendages of "war, and 
the various tranfaflions which that a6live 
and violent ftateof'thc country may pro¬ 
duce. 
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duce. Secondly^j from the advantages ac¬ 
cruing to thofe rich individuals, who lend 
the money to government, and who, by 
availing themfelves of the prelfing demands 
of the public, are enabled to reap more 
profit from the loan, than could be drawn 
from any other branch of trade. 

In this fituation the gain of the money¬ 
lenders, and of all who are employed in 
the fervice of the ftate, is evidently fo much 
the greater, as the money is commonly 
fpent, and the tranfaftions of government 
are made, upon the'fpur of the occafion, 
amid the hurry and agitation of ftrong 
palTions, without leifure to deliberate, and 
without opportunities of praftifing the or¬ 
dinary rules of prudence and economy. In 
fuch cafes, there is unavoidably a negligent 
wafte, a precipitate ralhnefs, in the public 
expenditure, from which thofe vermin, who 
feed upon the neceffities of their country, 
enjoy a plentiful repaft. 

Thus a war, though generally hurtful to 
the community at'large, proves often highly 
beneficial to a portion of its members ; to 
the landed gentlemen,, who, by ferving in 

the 
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the army and-navy, obtain a provifion for 
themfelves and their families ; and thofe of 
the mercantile intereft, who, by the exten- 
five loans to government, and by lucrative 
employments, obtain the means of accu¬ 
mulating princely fortunes. From thefe 
private confiderations it happens, that fo 
much blood and treafure is frequently con- 
fumed in wars, undertaken from trivial 
caufesj and continued without any rational 
profpe6iof public advantage. 

To be fenlible of the extent of this evil 
we need only confidef, that, of the period 
which has elapfed from the revolution to the 
prefent time, between a third and one-half 
has been employed in wars, profecuted in 
this expenfive and improvident manner, 
and producing an inceflant and regularly 
accelerated accumulation of public debt, 
which now amounts to more than five hun¬ 
dred millions*. It cannot efcape obfervation, 
that the uncommon influence acquired by 
the crown, while the nation is in a flare of 
warfare, will not be immediately extin- 

* See rcfolution of the Houfc of Commons, 5th Jan. 
and rft Feb, i8of. 

guiflied 
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guiihed upon the conclufion of a peace, 
but, from the ufual efFefts of habit, by 
remembrance of the part, and by anticipa¬ 
tion of future emoluments, may in fome 
meafure be retained and propagated from 
one military harveft to another. 

With refpeft to the permanent funds 
created for paying the intereft of the na¬ 
tional debt, thefe give rife to a feparate 
influence of the crown; jirjt, by inducing 
the holders of (lock to promote the popu¬ 
larity of minifters, and to fupport their 
mearures,-in order to raife the value of thofe 
funds; fecondly, by the number of public 
officers, in the nomination of the king, who 
are employed in colleffing or ipanaging this 
branch of the revenue. 

Upon the whole, the ordinary public re¬ 
venue direflly at the difpofal of the crown, 
or indireftly contributing to its influence, 
M’hich, immediately before the revolution, 
amounted to about two millions yearly, has, 
by the gradual expanfion of the two great 
branches already mentioned, rifen to the 
prodigious annual fum of above thirty mil¬ 
lions ; and thus witjiout including the 

value 
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value of thofe numerous offices and places, 
in the gift of the crown, which are fup- 
ported by other funds than the national 
taxes. 

That the feciet influence of the cro\vn 
has been continually encreafing from this 
change of circumftances will hardly be 
doubred. But has it encreafed in propor¬ 
tion to the rife of the public revenue, and 
to theeiicreafe in the value of all the offices 
and emoluments at the difpofal- of admi- 
niftration This appears to merit a parti¬ 
cular examination. 

To have a full view of this queftion, it 
is proper to obferve, that the augmentation 
of the public revenue, lince the acceffion 
of William III. has proceeded from three 
different caufes. 

1. It has proceeded, in part, from the 
encreafing wealth of the nation. The de¬ 
fence of property is one of the great pur- 
pofes of government; and according as 
more wealth has been accumulated by any 
people, its proteftion and.fecurity will cofl 
more trouble; and, by giving rife to a 
more intricate fyftem of regulations, will 

require 
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require the employment of a greater number 
of perfons in the fervice of adminiftration. 
The encreafe of riches in a country has, at 
the fame time, a tendency to raife the price 
of commodities, as well as, from fafhion, to 
introduce more expenfive modes of living; 
and this makes it necelfary that the different 
fervants of government, to preferve the 
fame rank as formerly, fhould obtain a fuit- 
able advancement of emoluments. An en- 
creafe of'taxcs, in fome fliape or other, is 
thus rendered indifpenfible. 

So far as an augmentation of the revenue 
has arifen from the greater difficulty in the 
proteftion of property, producing a more 
intricate fyftem of management, it muft 
undoubtedly have encreafed the influence 
of the crown; but fo far as this augmen¬ 
tation has proceeded from a rife in the 
ex pence of living, there Teems no ground 
for afcribing to it any fuch tendency. Sup- 
pofing the expence of living to be trebled 
or quadrupled fince the revolution, and that 
upon this account, the public revenue has 
been encreafed in the fame proportion ; .this 
encreafe will neither enable rninifters to 

hire 
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hire more fervants, nor to reward them 
better; nor if it were employed even in the 
direft operation of bribery, would it pro¬ 
duce a greater effeft. 

2 . The augmentation of the public re¬ 
venue has likewife been partly derived from 
an enlargement of the empire, and from 
a multiplication of the inhabitants. The 
greater the number of people included in 
one fyftem of government, the management 
of their public concerns will be rendered 
the more complex, and of confequence more 
expenfive. That this circumftance has con¬ 
tributed greatly to extend the influence of 
the fovereign is unqueftionable. 

The larger and more populous any em¬ 
pire becomes, that is, the greater the num¬ 
ber of individuals paying taxes, the influence 
of the king, who has the difpofal of the 
revenue, will, other circurofl;ances being 
equal, become fo much the greater; be- 
caufe that revenue acquires a greater fu- 
periority over the wealth of any one of 
his fubjetts, and overbalances more deci- 
fively that of an)r junto of the people, who 
could poflibly aflbeiate for oppofing and 

controuling 
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controuling his authority. Suppofe, for ex¬ 
ample, a nation compofed of no more than 
100,000 men, paying taxes at the rate of forty 
{hillings each perfon. The rev^ue, which 
would thence arife, of 200,oool. a year, 
would probably not render the Sovereign 
much richer than a few of his moft opulent 
fubjefts, and cohfequently, after deducing 
the fum requifite for maintaining his family, 
would be totally inadequate to the fupport 
of his rank. 

If the ftate were fo enlarged as that the 
people, paying taxes at the fame rate, 
amounted to a million, it is evident, that 
by the revenue of two millions yearly, 
which would thus be levied, the king 
would be exalted in a much greater pro¬ 
portion, and would have little reafon to fear 
that his influence might be counterbalanced 
by any cafual accumulation of property in 
the hands of his refraftory fubjefts. By 
fuppofing a ftate to comprehend twenty or 
thirty millions, we may conceive that the 
revenue, according to the fame rate of taxa¬ 
tion, would bear down all oppofition, and 
become perfedly irrefiftible. 


Laftly, 
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Laflly, the inrreafe of the public reve¬ 
nue, during the period under confideration, 
may, perhaps chiefly, be imputed to the 
negligence^and mifmanagement incident to 
all extenfive undertakings. Whoever con- 
fiders the wafle and bad economy which 
commonly take place in managing the pri¬ 
vate eftate of a rich individual; the idle- 
nefs and embezzlement of fervants; the 
inattention, the fraudulent and collufive 
pradlices of ftewards and overfeers, may 
ealily conceive the ftill greater abufes that 
are likely to occur in managing the con¬ 
cerns of a great empire. As there a fl;ri£l 
overfight is impolTible, all the fervants in 
the various departments of government 
are left in fome meafure to their own difcre- 
tion, and are at liberty to praflice innu¬ 
merable expedients for promoting their 
own, intereft. They will endeavour, there¬ 
fore, we may* fuppofe, to . improve their 
fituation in two different ways: firfl, by 
laying hold of every pretence, and employ¬ 
ing evfery method to encreafe their perquj- 
fites and emoluments: fecondly, by doing 
as little as they poffibly can, without in¬ 
curring 
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curring either puniftiment or cenfure; fo 
that, ia order to fupply their deficiencies, a 
variety of afliftants and infpeftors muR be 
appointed. The expence of adminiftratioii 
is thus unneceflarily augmented, both by a 
needlefs multiplication of the officers in the 
fervice of government, and by bejflowing 
upon them a greater income than the per¬ 
formance of their duty gives them any 
right to demand. To what a monllrous 
height has this abufe, which has continued 
for more than a century, been at length 
carried! How many officers, in church and 
date, obtain immenfe fortunes from the 
public for doing no work, or next to none 1 
How many are often employed to perform 
the duty which might eafily be performed 
by a Angle perfon ! The tendency of this 
to encreafe. the patronage, and confe- 
quently the influence of the crown, is too 
obvious to require illuftratibn. 

It -fhould feem, therefore, that the aug¬ 
mentation of the public revenue, fo far as 
it has proceeded from any other circum- 
dance, except an augmcntatbn in the ge¬ 
neral 
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neral ex pence of living, has been attended 
with a proportional encreafe in the pa¬ 
tronage and influence of the crown, and has 
contributed to llrengthen the monarchical 
part of the conflitution. 

We may further remark, that the influ¬ 
ence, arifing from the caufes already fpeci- 
fied, is apt to be the greater,’ as it operates 
upon the manners and habits of a mercan¬ 
tile people: a people engrofled by lu¬ 
crative trades ; and profeflions, whofe great 
objeft is gain, and whofe ruling principle 
is avarice : a people whofe diftinguifliing 
feature, as a great author obferves, is juf- 
tice; equally oppofed to diflionefty on the 
one hand, and to generofity on the other; 
not that nice and delicate juftice, the ofF- 
fpring of refined humanity, but that coarfe, 
though ufeful virtue, the guardian of con- 
trafts and promifes, whofe guide is the 
fquare and the compafs, and whofe pro- 
teftor is the gallows. By a people of this 
defcription, no opportunity of earning a 
penny is to be loft; and whatever holds out 
a view of intereft, without violating any 

municipal 
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municipal law, or incurring any hazard, is 
to be warmly embraced. Qjuerenda pecuni& 
primum. 

From the time of the revolution, accord¬ 
ingly, we may trace, in fome meafure, a 
new order of things; a new principle of au¬ 
thority, which is worthy the attention of 
all who fpeculate upon political fubjeds. 
Before that period, the friends of liberty 
dreaded only the direft encroachments of die 
prerogative : they have fince learnt to en¬ 
tertain ftronger apprehenfions of the fecnet 
motives of intereft which the crown may 
hold up to individuals, and by which it 
may feduce them from the duty which they 
owe to the public. To what a height, in 
fa6i;, has this influence been raifed in all die 
departments of government, and how ex- 
tenfivcly has it pervaded all ranks and 
dcfcriptions of the inhabitants. In the 
army, in the church, at the bar, in the re¬ 
public of letters, in finance, in mercantile 
and manufafturing corporations. Not to 
mention penfioners and placemen; together 
with the various officers conne6lecl with the 
diilribution of juftice, and the execution of 

the 
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populafity, and that ruinous meafures feem 
to be fanftioned by the opinion of the 
nation. 

The progreffive advancement of influence 
in the crown, has gradually been produftive 
of changes in the methods of conducing the 
bufinefs of the legiflature. It was early an 
eflential maxim in the Englifli government, 
as I formerly obferved, that every propofal 
for a new ftatute fhould originate in either 
houfe of parliament; and that, it could not 
come under the confideration of the king, 
until it had pafled through the two houfes. 
The crown, therefore, had merely a negative 
upon the refolutions of parliament, a power 
of preventing the ftate veflel from wandering 
into a new tra6i, not that of putting it in 
motion, or of direfting its courfe. From the 
circumftances which have been mentioned, 
this order of proceeding is, in a good meafure, 
inverted. Though the king had no right to 
interfere in the deliberations of parliament; 
yet his minifters, as members of either houfe, 
might fuggeft any bill to its confideration; 
and, from the fecret influence of the crown, 

the 
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the bills introduced in this manner were 
likely to obtain a favourable hearing, 
and to be moft fuccefsful. At prefent 
almoft all bills of importance are thus 
indireflly brought into parliament by the 
crown, and in all ordinary cafes, are fup- 
ported and palTed by a great majority. Thus 
.while the king no longer exercifes his 
original prerogative of With-holding the 
royal affent from the determinations of par¬ 
liament, he has in reality acquired the more im¬ 
portant power of propofing the laws, and the 
privilege of debate which remains in the two 
lioufes, is reduced to a mere palTive power 
of controul ; that is, to be little more than a 
negative; a negative too, which, in the or¬ 
dinary ftate of political controverfy, can 
rarely be exercifed. 

Has there occurred nothing on the other 
ficle to counterbalance the erfefl of this 
growing patronage, and it^ correfpondent 
influence? Have the progreflive changes 
in the ftate of fociety, fince the time of the 
revolution.fettlement, contributed uniformly 
to fupport the authority of the monarch, 

H 2 and 
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and can we difcover no circumftances of an 
oppofite nature tending to preferve the 
former equilibrium, by fupporting the popu¬ 
lar part of our conftitution ? The rapid im¬ 
provements of arts and manufaftures, and the 
correfpondent extenfion of commerce, which 
followed the clear and accurate limitation of 
the prerogative, produced a degree of wealth 
and affluence, which dilfufed a feeling of in¬ 
dependence and a high fpirit of liberty, 
through the great body of the people ; while 
the advancement of fcience and literature 
diffipated the narrow political prejudices 
which had prevailed, and introduced fuch 
principles as were more favourable to the 
equal rights of mankind. This is the other 
great change in the date of fociety, to which 
I alluded in the beginning of this chapter, 
and of which I fhall now proceed to give an 
account. 

In a review of the different reigns, from 
that of William III. to the prefent time, I 
lhall afterwards endeavour to trace the 
ftruggles between thofe two oppofite prin¬ 
ciples, of regal influence and popular inde¬ 
pendence. 
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pendence, and to point out the chief incidents 
of a conftitutional hiftory, lying in a good 
meafure beneath that common furface of 
events which occupies the details of the 
vulgar hiftorian. 


CHAP.. 
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CHAPTER in. 

The Advancement of AlanufaRures, Commerce, 
and the Arts, fince the Reign oflFilUam III .; 
and the Tendency of thin Advancement to 

dijfiife a Spirit of Liberty and Independence. 

♦ 

''T^HE natural advantages of England, in 
the cultivation of wool, having pro¬ 
moted her woollen manufadlure, it was to 
be expedled that her induflry, and her 
capitals, derived from that fource, would 
be communicated to other branches of 
labour, in which they might be employed 
with limilar fuccefs. Her maritime fitua- 
tion, by extending the benefit of water- 
carriage over a great part of the ifland, and 
by rendering many of the inhabitants 
acquainted with navigation, was calculated 
to produce a fuitable extenfion of com¬ 
merce, and to open a foreign market for 
fuch of her commodities as exceeded her 
internal confumption. The full eftablilh- 
raent of a regular and free conftitution was 
Alone wa nting to improve thefe favourable 
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circumftances, by exciting that energy and 
vigour which pohtical liberty, and the 
fecure poflTeflion and enjoyment of property 
are wont to infpire. This was obtained by 
the memorable Revolution in 1688, which 
completed, and reduced into pra£lice, a 
government of a more popular nature, and 
better fitted to fecure the natural rights of 
mankind, than had ever taken place in a 
great nation. From this happy period, 
thererore, commerce and manufactures 
alTumed a new afpeft, and, continuing to 
advance with rapidity, produced innume¬ 
rable changes in the ftate of fociety, and in 
the charafter and manners of the people. 

It would be fuperfluQus to obferve, that 
thefe improvements have been attended with 
correfpondent advances in agriculture, and 
in the arts connefled with it. Commerce 
and manufa6lures, by encreafing wealth and 
populatioh, mull enhance the demand for 
provifions ; and confequently, by augment¬ 
ing the profits of the farmer, cannot fail to 
ftimulate his induttry and a6tivity. It will 
be found, accordingly, from the general 
hiftory of the world, that, in all countries 

where 

g 
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where there is no trade, the cultivation of 
the ground, if at all known, is performed in 
a ,rude and ilovenly manner; and that a 
confiderabJe progrefs of mercantile im¬ 
provements has generally preceded an equal 
degree of (kill and dexterity in the feveral 
branches of hufbandry. The cultivation of 
the ground, ae Dr. Smith juftly oblerves, 
can never, in any country, approach to 
perfeflion, until the price of butcher-meat 
has, from the diffufion of wealth, rifen to 
fuch a pitch as will induce the farmer to 
employ his bell grounds, at leaft occafion- 
ally, in the pafturing of cattle; by which 
he may obtain a conltant fupply of manure, 
fufficient to repair that part of his land which 
has been exhaufted by tillage. As England 
has been long in that fituation, her heft 
land is frequently retained for the foie 
purpofe of feeding cattle, or in what is 
called. meadow; while in Scotland, whofe 
mercantile and agricultural improvements 
have been much later, there is no fuch 
general praflice; and the appellation of 
fneadow, is only given to thofe raarfhy 

grounds, 
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^rounds, which, for want of draining, are 
unfit for the plough. 

The fame circumilances, which thus pro¬ 
moted the internal trade of England; were 
no lefs favourable to her commercial inter- 
courfe with other nations. The encou¬ 
ragement of her foreign trade became a 
great objeft as far back as- the reign of 
James I. and of Elizabeth; when trading 
companies were erefled by public autho¬ 
rity, and colonies, under the proteflion of 
government, were formed in diftant parts 
of the globe. Thofe great companies were, 
at the fame time, invefted with exclufive 
privileges, calculated to fecure them in the 
monopoly of the feveral branches of trade 
for which they had been incorporated. In 
the infancy of commerce, fuch regulations 
were, perhaps, requifite for the encourage¬ 
ment of new and hazardous undertakings; 
and their apparent equity, inafmuch as 
they beltowed upon the adventurers the 
fruit of their own fpirited aflivity, could 
hardly be difputed. But in a fubfequent 
period, when the progrefs of commercial 
improvements had produced large capitals, 

and 
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and a numerous body of merchants, ready 
to engage in every enterprife which pro- 
inifed an adequate, though, perhaps, a 
dillant return of profit, it began to be per¬ 
ceived that thefe monopolies were, in every 
view, inconvenient and pernicious. They 
contributed to check any competition among 
the workmen engaged in producing thofe 
commodities, which were the fubjeft of the 
monopoly trade ; and, confequently, tended 
to diminifh the quantify, as well as to 
degrade the quality, of thole commodities. 
They allb prevented all competition in the 
fale of fuch commodities, and enabled the 
monopolills, by ftarving the market, to 
advance their price in proportion. Thus 
the community at large became a lufferer in 
two refpefts; firft, by procuring goods of 
an inferior quality to what might otherwife 
have been expeiSled; fecondly, by being 
obliged to purchafe them above their na¬ 
tural rate. Since the Revolution, therefore, 
thefe exclufive trading companies have 
been gradually abolilhed; and their trade 
laid open to the whole nation. The mono¬ 
poly !pf thp Eafi: Ipdia company has alone 

been 
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been excepted, and continues to be enforced 
with the utmoil rigour. Some authors 
have endeavoured, from the diftance of the 
country, and from the extent and other 
peculiarities of the Indian trade, tojuftify 
this exception ; but, after all, there is little 
room to doubt, that it has proceeded from 
j)olitical, more than from commercial con- 
fiderations, and that the ftrength, not the 
weaknefs of this company, is the real ground 
of the fupport which it has of late received 
from government. 

The fyflem of impofing reftriftions upon 
commerce has not been direfted folely to 
the purpofe of encouraging particular trad¬ 
ing companies. Politicians have conceived 
that individuals, in profecuting fchemes of 
private intereft, were it not for the watchful 
infpeftion and controul of government, 
might be tempted to employ their labour, 
and their capitals, upon fuch branches of 
trade as are lefs beneficial to the public 
than others; and that they ought to be 
reftraine-d and diverted from fo doing by 
numerous regulations; by taxes, prohibi¬ 
tions, and bounties. Ip particular, the view 

of 
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of preferving a balance of our trade with 
foreign nations, ought to drive us out of 
every market in which our imports exceed 
our exports. Our trade with every foreign 
country was regarded as profitable, if we 
feni to it more goods than we received, and, 
confequently, obtained a furplus in money. 
If the contrary, it was confidered as unpro¬ 
fitable and hurtful. This maxim which 
runs through the older writers on trade, 
appears now to be almoft univerfally 
exploded. When we give to our neigh¬ 
bours money for ufeful and marketable 
commodities, we obtain a real value, and 
an adequate mercantile profit, no lefs than 
when we give commodities for their money. 
To carry on the trade of our country with 
advantage, and to fupply the wants of the 
inhabitants, it may often be requifite that 
we fhould purchafe the goods of particular 
nations, who have not an equal demand for 
our manufaftures; but this will be com- 
penfated by our trade with others, who are 
in.oppofite circumftances, and who give to 
us a furplus in money. If our confumption 
be not greater than our produftions; that 
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is, if we are! an induftrious people; the 
balance of our trade with all the world, 
taken complexly, whatever may be the cafe 
with particular nations, can never be 
againfl; us ; and, if we have commodities 
foi" which there is a general demand, we 
can feldom remain long without an oppdr- 
tynity of turning them into money. 

The quantity of the current fpecies upon 
the face of the globe is' naturally, and with¬ 
out any artificial direction, adjufied to the 
extent of the circulation in each particular 
country; for its occafional fcarcity, in any 
one quarter, would raife its value in that 
place, and make it conflantly flow thither 
until the equilibrium fhould be reftored. 

Upon the whole, there is good reafon to 
conclude, that the mercantile people are 
the belt judges of their own intereft ; and 
that, by purfuirig thofe lines of trade which 
they find moil beneficial to themft Ives, they 
are likely to produce, in mofl cafes, the 
greateft benefit to the public. Tl he admi- 
uillrators of government can feldom, from 
their own knowledge, be fufiiciently qua¬ 
lified to judge in matters of this kind ; and 

they 
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they are likely to be direfted by perfons 
Who have an intereft to miflead them. 
They have^ therefore, frequently contri¬ 
buted more to hurt, than to improve the 
commercial machine, by their tampering; 
and their interpofuions, befides loading the 
public with immediate ex pence, from the 
bounties bellowed upon the favourite 
branches of trade, have diverted the mer¬ 
cantile capitals of the nation into channels, 
very different from their natural courfe, in 
which they have been produflive of lefs 
profit, than they would other wife have 
yielded. 

For inculcating this truth, and placing it 
in a great variety of lights, the world is 
much indebted to the philofophers of a 
neighbouring country; and ftill more to 
the ingenious and profound author of ** The 
“ Caufes of the Wealth of Nations;” by 
whom the fubje£l is explained and illuftraied 
in a manner that affords the fulleft convic¬ 
tion, The univerfal approbation which 
this new do£lrine has met with in the higher 
claffes of mercantile people, in oppofition 
to a rooted prejudice, conne6led with the 
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private interefts of a numerous body of 
men, is, of itfelf, a detifive proof of the 
high advances of commercial improvement, 
and of the enlarged views of political eco¬ 
nomy, by which the prefent age has become 
fo eminently diftinguifhed. 

The great extenfion of thofe means, 
yhich have been deviled to promote and 
facilitate the circulation of commodities, 
affords another fatisfa£l;ory illuftration of 
the great extent, and the rapid encreafe, of 
our commercial dealings. 

The introdu 61 ;ion of money was a necef- 
fary contrivance for producing an exchange 
between perfons, who had no reciprocal 
demand for the goods of each other. By 
this expedient, any perfon, provided with 
a fufficient quantity of the current fpecies, 
was in a condition to purchafe from every 
one who had goods to difpofe of. But 
when, in the progrefs of commerce, mer¬ 
chants came to be engaged in a multiplicity 
of tranfa^lioiis, the quantity of money which 
they were obliged, at all times, to keep in 
their polfeflion, for fatisfying their occa- 
fional demands, became proportionably 

larcrp - 
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large; and the retaining fo much dead flock, 
which yielded no profit, was an inconve¬ 
nience, from which, we may eafily fuppofe, 
they endeavoured, by every poflible means, 
to relieve themfelves. If they had the 
reputation of wealth, they might fometimes 
perfuade a creditor to accept of their per- 
fonal obligation in place of immediate pay¬ 
ment ; and their promiflbry note, properly 
authenticated, might even be regarded as 
nearly equivalent to ready money, and 
might therefore pafs from hand to hand in 
the purchafe of goods. From an extenfion 
of this practice proceeded the eftablilhment 
of banks, or mercantile companies, poflefled 
of fufficient wealth to enfure their good 
credit, who made it a regular bufinefs, upon 
receiving an equivalent, to iflue promiflbry 
notes payable t)n demand ; and even, upon 
a fuitable premium, to advance money upon 
the perfonal obligation of 'others. Thefe 
inftitutions were introduced into the mer¬ 
cantile countries of Europe, from the inter- 
pofition of public authority, by which the 
members of each banking company were 
incorporated, %nd exempted from being 

liaDic 
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liable to their creditors beyond the extent 
of a certain fpecified capital. Upon this 
footing, the Bank of England was ere6led, 
foon after the acceffion of William III.; 
and at a fubfequent period, two fmaller 
companies, of a fimilar nature, were efta- 
blifhed in the northern part of the ifland. 
But the advantages derived from this branch 
pf trade, have fince produced innumerable 
private adventurers over the country, who, 
without any aid from government, and con- 
fequently becoming liable to the amount of 
their whole fortunes, have engaged in the 
banking bufinefs, and appear to have 
pulhed all its branches to their utmoft 
extent. By the afliftance of thefe banks, 
whether public or private, the nation 
has obtained a variety of refources for 
procuring^- money upon a fudden de¬ 
mand, and for turning it to an immediate 
account as foon as the demand is over; fo 
that the quantity of current fpecie, which 
mull ever lie unemployed in the hands of 
an individual, has been rendered more and 
more infignificant. 

The fame effe6l has flowed indire£lly 
from the eftablilhment of tl^funds belong- 
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ing to fome great mercantile corporations, 
and of thofe created by the public for paying 
the intereft of the national debt; the nature 
of which I (hall have occafion hereafter to 
confider. As every one is permitted to buy 
or fell, at his conveniency, greater or Imaller 
fhares in thofe funds, he has thus the com¬ 
mand of m(;^ey for any lucrative under¬ 
taking, and may replace it with profit 
whenever it ceafes to be better employed. 

In thefe progreffive improvements of our 
commercial policy, «without entering far¬ 
ther into particulars, we cannot fail to 
recognize the appearances of a nation which 
has long enjoyed all the advantages of high 
profperity in trade and manufafturcs; and 
it remains to enquire, how far the uninter¬ 
rupted polTeflion, and daily encreafe of thefe 
bleffings, have contributed to iiifpire the 
people with higher notions of liberty, and 
more ardent zeal in defence of their 
privileges. 

The fpirit of liberty appears, in commer¬ 
cial countries, to depend chiefly upon two 
circumftances : firfl, the condition of the 
people relative to the diftribution of pro¬ 
perty, 
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perty, and the means of fubfiP.ence ; 
fecondly, the facility with which the feveral 
members of fociety are enabled to alfociate 
and to aft in concert with one another. 

1. With refpeft to the former circum- 
ftance, the whole property of fuch a coun¬ 
try, and the fubfiftence of all the inhabi¬ 
tants, may, according to the nhrafeology of 
late writers upon political economy, be 
derived from three different fources; from 
the rent of land or water; from the profits 
of flock or capital; and from the wages of 
labour ; and, in conforinity to this arrange¬ 
ment, the inhabitants may be divided into 
landlords, capitalifls, and labourers. 

Of labourers, who form the loweft clafs, 
the fituation and way of life mufl, in every 
country, render them in fome degree 
dependent upon the perfon who gives them 
employment. Having little or no property, 
and earning a bare fubfiflence by their daily 
labour, they are placed in a flate of infe¬ 
riority which commonly difpofes them to 
feel forae refpeft for their mafler; they have 
an imerefl to avoid any difference with 
him; and in the execution of their work, 

I 2 % being 
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being conflantly required to follow his 
direftions, they are apt, in fome degree, 
to acquire habits of fubmilTion to his will. 

The relative condition of the labouring 
people, however, mull vary confiderably 
according to the differences which occur in 
the general ftate of fociety. In rude coun¬ 
tries, even ||^ere domeflic flavery is ex¬ 
cluded, the chief labourers are either menial 
fervants, or fuch as cultivate the ground; 
and, as they generally continue for life in 
the fervice of the fame perfbn, his influence 
over them is naturally very great. But, in 
commercial countries, the bond of union 
between the workmen and their employer 
is gradu^iiy loofened. There, the mofi 
numerous clafs of labourers are thofe em¬ 
ployed in fubferviency to trade or manufac¬ 
tures ; and they are fo indiferiminately 
engaged in the fervice of different perfons, 
that they feel but little the lofs of a parti¬ 
cular mafter, with whom they have formed 
but a flight connexion. When a country, 
at the fame time, is rapidly advancing in 
trade, the demand for labourers is propor- 
tionably gre^t; their wages are continually 

rifing; 
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fifing; inftead of foliciting employment, 
they are courted to accept of it; and they 
enjoy a degree of affluence and of import¬ 
ance, which is frequently produ6Hve of 
infolence and licentioufnefs. 

That the labouring people in Britain 
have, for fome time, been raifed to this 
enviable fituation, is evident^om a variety 
of circumftances ; from the high price of 
labour, and the difficulty of procuring 
workmen ; from the abfurd attempts of the 
legiflature to regulate their wages, and to 
prevent them from deferring particular em¬ 
ployments ; from the zeal difplayed by the 
lower orders in the vindicatipn of their 
political, as well as of their p#ate rights ; 
and, above all, from the jealoufy and alarm 
with which this difpofition has, of late, fo 
univerfally imprelfed their fuperiors. 

When a labourer has acquired fo much 
property as will enable him, without wages, 
to fubfift until he has manufahiured a parti¬ 
cular commodity, he may then gain, upon 
the fale of it, a profit over and. above the 
ordinary value of his labour. In propor¬ 
tion to the enlargement of his capital, his 

pro- 
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produflions, by the employment of fubor- 
diuate hands will be multiplied, and his 
profits, of courfe, extended. Thus, accord¬ 
ing as the bufinefs of producing and dif- 
pcfog of commodifies becomes more 
extenfive and c )mplicated, it is gradually 
fubdividcd into various departments, and 
gives rife to the f^^veral claffes, of manufac¬ 
turers, tradofmen, and merchants. 

To difeover the different fources of mer¬ 
cantile profit, we may diftinguifli two forts of 
flock, or capital, belonging to a manufac¬ 
turer or merchant; the circulating, and the 
permanent flock; the former comprehending 
the goods^hich he brings to the market; 
the latter, me houfes, the machinery, and 
the various accommodations which he 
requires |j>r the manufadlure or fale of his 
goods. 

To a manufafturer, the circulating flock 
affords a profit, by enabling him to unite 
many different branches of labour upon the 
fame commodity, and, confequently, to fave 
that expence of carriage, which would be 
incurred if thofe branches were feparately 
performed in different places, and the 

amount 
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amount afterwards collefted. If, for exam¬ 
ple, the feveral operations requifite in ihe 
woollen manufafture were to be performed 
feparately, by workmen at a diltance from 
each other, there would be an expence of 
carriage necelfary to unite the elfedl of their 
feveral productions, which is totally avoided 
by colledling the different hands in the fame 
neighbourhood, and accumulating their 
labour upon the fame commodity. The 
manufaflurer, therefore, draws a return for 
his capital, inafmuch as it has been the 
means of fhortening the labour, and confe- 
quently of diminifhing the expence of his 
manufa£lure. 

It is unneceffary to obferve,%tat by the 
faving of carriage there is alfo a faving of 
time, which is no lels valuable^ and the 
manufacturer obtains an additional profit, 
according as, with the fame labour, he can 
fooner bring his goods to market. 

As by collecting many hands, in the fame 
manufacture, the undertaker faves an aCtual 
expence, he alfo obtains a direCt advantage 
by havings it in his power to divide minutely, 
the feveral branches of labour among different 

workmen. 
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workmen, fo that each acquires more (kill 
and dexterity in the fingle branch allotted 
to him, and is prevented from idling, and 
lofing time, as commonly happens, in paflTing 
from one branch to another. The prodi¬ 
gious effeft of this divifion of labour, by 
increafing the quantity of work done in a 
given time, as well as by improving its 
quality, becomes alfo, like every other 
circumftance tending to facilitate labour, a 
feparate fource of profit to the manufac¬ 
turer*. 

To the merchant, or tradefman, the 
circulating ftock is the fource of profit 

* Perhaps girt of the profit of a manufacturer may 
alfo be drawn from the workman, who, however, will 
have a full equivalent for what he thus refigns. By 
working to ^^after he is fure of conllant employment, 
is faved the wouble of feeking out thofe who may have 
occafion for his labour, and avoids the anxiety arifing 
from the danger of being thrown occafionally idle. In 
return for thefe advantages, he willingly relinquifhes to 
his mafter fome part of what he can earn while employed. 
Accordingly in Scotlind, where it is ftill very common 
for good houfewives to manufatflure linens for the ufe of 
their families, the weavers whom they employ, ufually 
demand wages fomewhat higher than the ordinary rates 
paid by the manufaClureis. 


upon 
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upon fimilar principles. It enables him to 
fave the purchafers from the trouble and 
ex pence of befpeaking the goods before they 
hand in need of them, and of providing 
themldves at once with more than they 
immediately want; while the quantity which 
he has collefted, and the number of his 
cuftomers, enfure to him the difpofal ef 
the whole within a reafonable time. The 
larger the flock of the merchant, provided 
it does not exceed the general demand, the 
faving which he thus procures to his 
cuftomers, without lofs to himfelf, will be 
the more complete and certain. 

With refpefl to permanent mercantile 
flock, confifling of the maclfinery, the 
houfes, and the various accommodations 
employed by manufa£lurers or traders, in 
the courfe of their bufinefs, it is intended 
for the foie purpofe of aftifting and pro¬ 
moting the operations upon circulating 
flock; and having therefore, ftill further a 
tendency to fhorten and facilitate labour, it 
mull, upon that account, be alfo produ6live 
of a fuitable profit. 


It 
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It fhould feem, therefore, an evident 
conclufion from thefe obfervations, that the 
benefit refulting from every fpecies of trade 
or manufa6lure, is ultimately derived from 
labour; and that the profit arifing from every 
branch of mercantile ftock, whether per¬ 
manent or circulating, is derived from its 
enabling the merchant, or manufafturer, to 
produce the fame effe61 with lefs labour, and 
confequently with lefs expence than would 
otherwile have been required. 

It merits attention, however, that the 
whole revenue drawn bv a merchant, or 
manufatlurer, though in a loofe way com¬ 
monly called his profit, does not with 
propriety come under this defcription. 
Befides the value^of his capital, from its 
cfFe^l in fhortening, facilitating, and fuper- 
fcding labour, he draws an adequate com- 
penfation for his own efforts in putting that 
capital in motion, for his attention and fkill 
in conducing the feveral parts of the bufmefs, 
and for the inconvenience he may fuftain in 
waiting a diflant, and in fome degree, an 
uncertain return. The former is properly 

the 
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the rent of capital: the latter may be called 
the wages of mercantile exertion. Thefe 
two branches of revenue are frequently 
leparated, inafmuch as the merchant, or 
manufafturer, borrows a part of the capital 
with which he trades, and pays for it a 
regular interejl, or as the afting partners of 
the commercial company draw falaries for 
their perfonal attendance. 

Thofe wlio obtain a revenue from capital, 
therefore, are either monied men who live 
upon the interefl of their money, or mer¬ 
cantile adventurers, who draw, either a 
profit from their own capital, or a fort of 
wages from trading with the capital of 
others. Both of thefe orders are much 
more independent in their circumflances 
than (he common labourer; but the former 
according to the extent of his revenue, is 
more indepe. di nt than the latter. The 
mercantile adventurer draws his revenue 
from a multipiicity of cullomers, with whom 
he is commonly u pon equal terms of affluence, 
and to each of whom he is but little obliged; 
but the monied man lives entirely upon his 

property. 
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property, and is obliged to nobody for any 
part of his maintenance. 

When we confider the changes in this 
refpeft, which have taken place in Britain 
fince the period of the revolution; in what 
proportion both of thefe orders of capitalifts 
have been multiplied; when we obferve 
the number of common labourers who are 
daily converted into artificers, frequently 
vending their own productions; what crowds 
of people are continually rifing from the 
lower ranks, and difpoled of in the various 
branches of trade; how many have acquired, 
and how many more are in the high road of 
acquiring opulent fortunes; how univerfally 
mutual emulation, and mutual intercourfe, 
have diffufed habits of induftry, have 
banilhed idlenefs, which is the parent of 
indigence, and have put,it into the power of 
almoll every individual, by the exertion of 
his own talents, to earn a comfortable fub- 
fiftence; when, I fay, we attend to the 
extent of thefe improvements, which affeCl 
the whole mercantile part of the inhabitants, 
we cannot entertain a doubt of their powerful 

efficacy 
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efficacy to propagate correfponding fenti- 
ments, of perfonal independence, and to 
inftil higher notions of general liberty. 

The obfervations which have been made, 
with relpeft to the trader and capitalift, are, 
in a great meafure, applicable to the culti¬ 
vator and proprietor of land. The farmer, 
who by his labour and Ikill, and by the 
employment of flock, draws a revenue 
from the cultivation of land, is in circum- 
flances fimilar to thofe of the manufa6lurer. 
From his cattle, from his tools and inflru- 
ments of hufbandry, and from the money 
expended in the management of his farm, 
he derives a profit fuitable to their efle£f, 
in Ihortcning and facilitating his labour; 
and the ground itfelf may be regarded as a 
part of his permanent flock, contributing, 
like a loom, or other piece of machinery, 
to the refult of his operations. But as the 
ground has greater liability, as it appears of 
much greater importance than all the remain¬ 
ing flock of the farmer, and as in many 
cafes it belongs to a different perfon, the 
profit arifing from it, which is regularly 
payable to the landlord, has been commonly 
o diflinguilhed 
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diftinguifhed under the name of rent, while 
that which arifes from the other part of 
agricultural flock, is viewed in the fame 
light with mercantile profit. There is, 
however, no eflential difference between 
thofe two branches of revenue ; they both 
depend upon the fame principles, and bear 
a regular proportion to the value of the 
refpe6iive funds from which they are 
drawn. 

There is, indeed, one particular in which 
they require to be diflinguifhed; I mean, 
with refpedl to the degree of independence 
which, in different fituations, they beftow 
upon the pofleffbr. In poor countries, 
where agriculture is in a low flate, the great 
value of land, compared with the other 
parts of agricultural flock, renders the 
employment of the latter in a great meafure 
fubordinate to that of the former; and 
reduces the people who cultivate the ground 
to be a fort of fervants or dependents of 
the proprietor. But the improvement of 
hufbandry gives more dignity to this ufeful 
profeflion, and raifes the condition of thofe 
who exer.cife it. As the operations of the 

farmer 

( 
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farmer become extenfive, his capital muft 
be enlarged; and as he lays out greater 
expence in improvement, he muft obtain a 
longer leafe to afford him the profpeft of a 
return from the lands. He is thus totally 
emancipated from his former dependence; 
becomes more enterprifing in proportion to 
his opulence ; and upon the expiration of 
his leafe, he finds that it is not more his 
objeft to obtain a good farm, than it is the 
intereft of every landlord to obtain a good 
tenant. This has, for fome time, been the 
general condition of the farmers in England; 
and to this independent ftate they are 
quickly advancing in the more improvable 
parts of Scotland. 

Such are the changes which, in thecourfe 
of the prefent century, have taken place, 
and are ftill rapidly advancing iU Biita-n, 
WMth relation to the duTerent branches of 
revenue, arifing from the wages of labour, 
and from the employment of ftock, either 
in trade, or in the cultivation of the 
earth; and with relation to the condition 
the refpeflive orders of men by whom 
thbfe branches of revenue are enjoyed. 

The 
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The tendency of improvement in all the 
arts of life, and in every trade or profeflion, 
has been uniformly the fame; to enable 
mankind more eafily to gain a livelihood 
by the exercife of their talents, without 
being fubjeft to the caprice, or caring for 
the difpleafure of others; that is, to render 
the lower clafles of the people lefs dependent 
upon their fuperiors. 

It mull not, however^ be imagined, that 
this independent fituation of mankind, with 
refpeft to the means of fubfiftence, will 
always prevent fuch inequalities of fortune, 
as may create in fome of the members of 
fociety an influence over others. The 
unequal diftribution of property, is a 
neceffary confequence of the different: de¬ 
grees of application or abilities, co-operating 
with nut^erlefs accidents, which retard or 
promote the pecuniary purfuits of indi¬ 
viduals ; and the poor will often find their 
account in courting the favour of the rich. 
Any attempt, upon the part of the public, 
to limit the free accumulation of wealth, 
would be fatal to that induftry or exert^n 
which is the foundation of national prof- 

perity. 
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perity. Sound policy requires that every 
man fhould feel a continual fpur to his 
aflivity' from the profpe6l of enjoying at 
pleafure, and difpofing of the fruits of his 
labour. But the circumltances of a country, 
highly advanced in commerce and manufac¬ 
tures, are fuch as, naturally, and without 
any interpofition of government, have a 
tendency to moderate thofe great differences 
of fortune, which, in a rude age, are ufually 
the .fource of tyranny and oppreffion. 
Where a multitude of people are engaged 
in lucrative trades and profeffions, it muft 
commonly happen that number of compe¬ 
titors, placed in fimilar circutnftances, will 
meet with nearly equal fuccefs; and that 
thdr feveral acquifitions will counterbal- 
lance each other, lb as to prevent, in any 
one quarter, the growth of an irj^uence that 
Alight be dangerous to the community. 
The fame fpirit, being univerfally, and in 
fome meafurc equally diffufed, and being 
fubjeft to no obflru6lion, either from the 
Hate of fociety, or from the injudicious 
regulations of the public, is likely to form 
firch a gradation of opulence, as leaving no 
VOL. IV. K chafin 
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chafm from the top to the bottom of the 
fcale, will occafion a continual approxima¬ 
tion of the different ranks, and v.?ill fre¬ 
quently enable the inferior orders to prefs 
upon the fuperior. The toe of the pea- 
“ fant comes fo near the heel of the courtier, 
that it galls his kibe.” 

The effeft of fuperiority in wealth, as I 
had occafion to (hew in a former part of 
this difcourfe, is further diminifhed in com¬ 
mercial countries, by the frequent alienation 
of eftates. As perfons of low rank are 
incited by their fituation to better their 
circumftances, and commonly acquire fuch 
habits of indhftry and frugality, as enable 
them to accumulate; thofe who are born to 
great fortunes, are apt, on the other hand, 
to become idle and diffipated* and living in 
all the ejipence which opulence renders 
fafhionable, are frequently tempted <b 
fquander their eftates. Hence, opulent 
families are quickly reduced to indigence; 
and their place is fupplied by profelfional 
people from the lower orders ; who, by the 
purchafe of land, endeavour to proci^ 
that diflinftion which was the end of tH'eir 

• labours. 
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labours. The defcendants of thefe upftarts, 
in a genpation or two, ufually go the fame 
round of luxury and extravagance, and 
finally experience the fame reverfe of fortune. 
Property is thus commonly fubjefted to a 
conftant rotation, which prevents it from 
conferring upon the owner the habitual 
refpetl and confideration, derived from a 
Icmg continued intercourfe between the poor 
and the rich. 

To preferve old families from this deftruc- 
tion became a great objeft in Britain, and 
in the other countries of Europe, as foon 
as commerce began to threaten the diflfolu- 
tion of ellates. Entails were invented toarrell 
and fecure the eftate; titles of nobility, to pre- 
, ferve the perfonal dignity of the pofTefibr. But 
thefe contrivances were of little avail. When 
fuch reftriflions became inconfiftent with 


the manners of the age, they could no longer 
be enforced. In England the fetters of an 
entail were, by the ingenuity of lawyers. 


gradually lightened, and at length eafily 
'^^uck off; though in Scotland, a country 
in which ariftocratic government was more 
firmly rooted, they ftill reinam in full force. 


K 2 
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Thf ra /k of nobility being connefted with 
political diftinftion, has hitherto maintained 
its ground, and continues to be the objeft of 
ambition; but when feparated from the 
eftale which gave it lupport, fo far from 
being of fervice to the owner, it operates 
as an exclufion fr'.'m almoft all the paths of 
induftry, and feems to confer a mock-dignity 
upon real and hupelefs indigence ana 
fervility. 

The opulence of Britain, in the prefent 
century, it is evident, has greatly furpaffcd 
that of the preceding ages, in facilitating 
to the poor the means of accumulation, in 
multiplying to the rich thole artificial wants 
which produce a rapid circulation of eftates, 
and confequently, in*fubverting that per¬ 
manent Hate of property which is the 
foundation of all hereditary influence. 

2. As the advancement of commerce 
and manufaftures in Britain, has produced 
a ftate of property highly favourable to 
liberty, fo it has contributed to colleft and 
arrange the inhat/itants in a manner wl^di 
enables them, with great facility to combine 
in afferting their privileges. 


When 
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When government has been fo far efiab- 
lirtie i as to maintam th<’ general tranqurlity, 
and i(j introduce peaceable manners; and 
when a let of mag'ftrates, and rulers, are 
invelted w.th an authority, confirmed by 
ancient ufage, and fupported, perhaps, by 
an armed force, it cannot be expefted that 
the people, fingle and unconnetled, will be 
^able to refill the oppreffion of their governors; 
and their power of combining for this pur- 
pofe, muft depend very much upon their 
peculiar circumflances. In fmall ffates, 
confining merely of a capital city, with a 
narrow adjacent country, like thofe of 
ancient Greece and Rome, the inhabitants 
were neceffarily led to an intimate union 
and correfpondence; which appears to have 
been the chief caufe of their being able, at 
an early period, to expel their petty princes, 
and eftablifh a popular government. But 
in large kingdoms, the people being dif- 
perfed over a wide country, have feldom 
been capable of fuch vigorous exertions. 
Living in petty villages, at a diflance from 
pne another, and having very imperfeft 
means of communication, they are often 

but 
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but little affefted by the hardfliips which 
mar,)’ of their countrymen may fuftain from 
the tyranny of government; and a re^iellion 
may be quelled in one quarter before it lias 
time to break out in another. The efforts, 
which are occafionally made, in different 
parts of the country, to limit the prerogative, 
being without union or concert, are com¬ 
monly unfuccefsflil; and therefore, inflead, 
of producing the effeft intended, ufually 
terminate in the exultation of the crown. 
The unlucky infurgents are obliged to make 
their peace with the fovereign, by fubmitting 
to new encroachments; and to wipe off 
their former demerits by affifting to reduce 
their fellow-citizens to obedience. To this 
v’snt of concert in the members of a wide 
country, we may aferibe the rife of the 
greater part of rude monarchies; and 
more elpecially thofe of the great Afiatic 
nations. 

From the progrefs, however, of trade 
and manufa6tures, the flate of a country, 
in this refpeft, is gradually changed. 
the inhabitants multiply from the facility oi 
procuring fubfiftence, they are collefted in 
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large bodies for the convenient exercife of 
their employments. Villages are enlarged 
into tojj^ns; and thefe are often fwelled into 
populous cities. In all thofe places of 
refold, there arifes large bands of labourers 
or artificers, who, by following the fame 
employment, and by conftant intercourfe, 
are enabled, with great rapidity, to com- 
<«iunicate all their fentiments and palfions. 
Among thefe there fpring up leaders, who 
giveatoneanddireftion to their companions. 
The ftrong encourage the feeble; the bold 
animate the timid; the refolute confirm the 
wavering; and the movements of the whole 
mafs proceed with the uniformity of a ma¬ 
chine, and with a force that is often irrefiftible. 

In this fituation, a great proportion of 
the people areeafily roufed by every popular 
difeontent, and can unite with no lefs facility 
in demanding a redrefs of grievances. The - 
lead ground of complaint, in a town, becomes 
the occafion of a riot; and the flames of 
fedition, fpreading from one city to another, 
*55;e blown up into a general infurreftion. 

I^either does this union arife merely from 
local fituations; nor is it confined to the 

lower 
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lower clafs of tho^e who are fubfervient to 
commerce and manutatturei. By a ('onftant 
attention to prof.flional objccis, the ^<iperior 
orders of mercantile people become tjUick- 
fighter) m difcerning their comrn intt'reft, 
and,.it ah limes, indetaligable in jm.fuing it. 
"Wdiile the farmer, employed in th lepa’'atc 
cultivation of his land, conlider,^ onl) his 
own individual profit; Mdiile the tandcw 
gentleman fe^ks onl\ to procure a revenue 
fufficient for the lupply oi ins wants, and 
is often unmindful of his ownintcrcft as well 
as of every other; the merchant, though he 
never overlooks his private advantage, is 
accuflomed to connett his own gain with 
that of his bretliren, and, is therefoie, always 
ready to join wdth thofe of the fame profjf- 
fion, in fohciiing the aid of government, 
and in promoting general meaiuics for the 
benefit of their trade. 

'I'he prevalence of this great mercantile 
aff elation iu Botain, has, in the CQurfe of 
the prefent century, become gradually more 
and more confpicuous. The clamour apa^' 
tumultuary proceedings of the populacain 
f.he great towns are capable of penetrating 

the 
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the inmoh recefFes of adminiftration, of 
intimidating the boldert minider, and of 
difplamng the moft prefumptuous favourite 
of ijfe back-ftairs. The voice of the mer- 
cariiile intereft, never fails to command the 
attention of government, and when firm and 
unanimous, is even able to controul and 
dircfl the deliberations of the national 
councils. The methods which arefometiraes 
pra V tifed by minillry to divide this mercantile 
intereft, and to divert its oppofition to the 
meafures of the crown, will fall more pro¬ 
perly to be confidered hereafter. 

So much with regard to the progrels of 
trade and manufa6lures in Britain, fince the 
period of the revolution, and its confe- 
quences in rendering the people opulent, 
as well as independent in tbeir circumftances, 
I ftiall now proceed to examine the tendency 
of this independence and opulence, to pro¬ 
mote the cultivation of the liberal arts and 
fciences, to extend knowledge and literature 
over the great body of a people, and to 
introduce opinions and fentiments which 
[may alfefl the nature of government. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IIow far the Advanccvicni of Commerce and 
ManufaHures has contributed to the Exten- 
Jion and Diffujion of Knou ledge andLilera^ 
ture. 

TT is natural to fuppofe that a proficiency 
in thofe praftical arts, which multiply the 
neceffaries and conveniencies of life will 
produce correfponding advances in general 
knowledge, and in the capacity ofexercifing 
the intellettual powers. Every praftical art 
proceeds upon certain principles, difcovered 
by experience and oblervation ; and in the 
procefs of differept arts there are numberlefs 
analogies and refemblances, which give rife 
to various deduflions and conclufions, and 
thus, by a chain of reafoning, lead to new 
inventions and difcoveries. The inexhauHi- 
ble varieties of analogy and refemblance 
which occur in the objefts around us, whe¬ 
ther of art of nature, conftitute the grea/ 

fund 
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fund of general knowledge; and the faculty 
of difcoyering, and of arranging them, is 
juftly regarded as the chief prerogative of 
the hi^an underftanding. 

a/ the great wealth introduced by com¬ 
merce and raanufaflures is, at the fame time, 
very unequally divided, there fprings up, of 
courfe, a numerous clafs of people, who, being 
^-^Sorn to affluent fortunes, are exempted from 
bodily labour, and who choofing to throw 
afide.in a great meafure,the cares of bufinefs, 
indulge themfelves in what is called pleafure. 
Being often dellitute of that occupation 
which is neceffary to preferve a relifh for 
enjoyment, and without which the mind 
finks into liftlefs apathy and dejeftion. They 
feek amufement by artificial modes of oc¬ 
cupying their imagination, in fports and 
diverfions, in the colle6lion and embellilh- 
ment of thofe objefts which are agreeable 
to the fenfes, and in thofe imitations and re- 
prefentations of nature which are calculated 
to excite admiration, wonder and furprife. 
-Mence the introduflion and improvement 
ol'^the elegant and fine arts, which entertain 
us by the exhibition of what is grand, new 

or 
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or beautiful, and which afford a delightful 
exercile to our tafte, or a plealing agitation 
ofour palTions. 

The purfuits of mankind, howev’r, are 
not limited to the objc6h of the corkmon 
and mechanical, or of the elegant and fine arts. 
The firll aim of every people is to procure 
fubfiftence; their next is to defend and 
fi ^'iire their acquifitions. Men who live , 
the hum. fi ciety, or who have any inte - 
coui ;e With one anotlier, are often lie'ed 
to_.^ethcr by the ties of f^mpathy and ..flec¬ 
tion ; a>, on the other hand, they are apt, 
from oppoutc intercils and paflions, to tlil- 
pute and quarrel, and to commit mutual 
injuries. From thefe diTerent fituations, they 
become, I'enfible of the duties they ovee 
to e.ach other, and of the rights which be¬ 
long to them in their various relations and 
cauacilies. A fyllem of rules for enforcintr 
thole rights is gradually introduced, and the 
fciences of morality, of law, and of govern¬ 
ment, being more and more cultivated, 
give rife to a prodigious diverfity of fpec^ 
lationsand opinions. From the belief and 
the fentimeats of mankind, in matters of 

religion, 
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religion, there arifes another fcience, not 
lefs intricate than the former, and which has 
proved even more fertile in difquilition and 
cont/overfy. The remarkable appearances 
in file material world, the great changes in 
nature, the qualities and ufes of the feveral 
produftions of the earth ; all thefe become 
in like manner, the fubjefts of attention and 
'^/inquiry, and alford copious fources of know¬ 
ledge and fpeculation. 

While arts and fcienccs are thus advanc¬ 
ing, they are gradually feparated into 
different branches, each of which occupies 
the attention, and becomes the peculiar 
province of fome individuals. The great 
branches of mechanical labour afford c^cu- 
pation to feparate claffes of workmen and 
artilicers, who gain a livelihood by their pecu¬ 
liar employnjents; and according as every 
fpccies of llbour becomes more compli¬ 
cated, the leparate claffes of the people who 
derive a maintenance from it, are further 
fubdivided. A fimilar divifion follows of 
icourfe in thofe elegant and fine arts which 
become the'fubjeft of lucrative employ¬ 
ments ; as in painting, fculpture, and inufic. 

Eveif 
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Even in the cultivation of the fciences, the 
circumftances of fociety have commonly 
occafioned a reparation of certain learned 
profeflions ; and direfted, in fome me^Tire, 
the attention of numerous claffes of raei} to 
particular departments of knowledge. The 
difeafes and accidents by which health is 
impaired have given rife to the medical pro- 
feflion, with its refpeflive divifions, con-*^ 
nefled with various branches of natural 
fcience. The difputes and quarrels among 
mankind, with the modes which have been 
found expedient for fettling their.contentions 
without having recourfe to arms, the execu¬ 
tion of the various deeds requifite for the 
fec»rity and tranfmiflion of property, and 
the direftion of thofe obfcrvances and forms 
which, in moft countries, are eftablilhed for 
afcertaining and confirming pecuniary tranf- 
a6lions; thefc branches of b^finefs have 
given employment to attornies and lawyers, 
whofe profelfion leads them to become ac¬ 
quainted with the rules of juftice, and with 
the whole fyftem of legal proceedings. 
From the belief of a Deity, and the correfi- 
ponding fentiments which it infpires, has 

arifen 
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arifen the profeflion of the clergy ; whofe 
bulinefs it is to prefide over the public a£ls 
of religious worlhip, and who are natu¬ 
rally/jntrufted with the office of inftruQ;. 
ing the people in the great duties of 
morality. 

But even in thofe cafes where particular 
fciences are not immediately connefted with 
any profeffion, the, progrefs of ftudy and 
SjDeculation will difpofe individuals, accord¬ 
ing to their peculiar talents or difpofition, 
to give different direftions to their inquiries, 
and to feparate the objects of their fpecula- 
tive purfuits. 

There can be no doubt that this divifion 
in the labours, both of art and of fcience, is 
calculated for promoting their improve¬ 
ment. From the limited powers both of the 
mind and the body, the exertions of an in¬ 
dividual are likely to be more vigorous and 
luccefsful when confined to a particular 
channel, than whendiffufed overa boundlefs 
expanfe. The athlete who limited his ap¬ 
plication to one of the gymnaftic exercifes, 
'was commonly enabled to praftife it with 

more 
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more dexterity than he who ftudied to be¬ 
come a proficient in them all. 

But though the reparation of different 
trades and profeffions, together wH|i the 
confequent divifion of labour and applica¬ 
tion in the exercife of them, has a tendency 
to improve every art or fcience, it has fre¬ 
quently an oppofite effe6l upon the perfonal 
qualities of thofe individuals who are er^ 
gaged in fuch employments. In the fciences?;; 
indeed, and even in the liberal arts, the 


application of thofe who follow particular 
profeffions can feldom be fo much limited 
as to prove deftruftive to general knowledge. 
In all liberal occupations or fcientific pro¬ 
feffions, there are certain principles to be 
ftudied by every perfon engaged in the 
praftice; principles which adrhit of an 
extenfive application to a variety of obje£ls, 
and which, in many cafes,. cannot be pro¬ 
perly applied without exercifing the united 
powers of imagination and judgment. The 
praftitioner, therefore, who is in fuch cafes# 


engrofl’ed by the objefts of his profeflior^ 
may have an air pf pedantry to thofe who 


are 
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are Occupied in different purfuits, but can 
feldom .with juftice be regarded as deftitute 
of knowledge or of intelleftual exertion. 
But 'the mechanical arts admit of fuch mi¬ 
nute divifions of labour, that the workmen 
belonging tq a manufafture are each of 
thejtn,employed, for the moft part* in a 
fingle manual operation, and have no con- 
s'^ern in the refult of their fcveral produc¬ 
tions. It is hardly poffible that thefe 
mechanic^, fhould acquire extenfive -in¬ 
formation or intelligence. In proportion as 
the operation which they perform is narrow, 
it will fupply them with few ideas ; and 
according as the neceffity of obtaining a 
•livelihood obliges them to dpuble their 
induflry, they have the lefs opportpnity or 
leifure to procure the means of ob^rvation, 
or to find topics of refleftion from other 
quarters. As their employment requires 
conflant attention to an obje£l which can 
afford no variet)i of occupation to their 
-minds, they are apt tq . acquire an habitual 
vacancy of thought, unenlivened by any 
profpefts, but fuch as are derived from the 
future wages of their labour, or from the 
VOL; IV.' L grateful 
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grateful returns of bodily repofe and fleep. 
They become, like machines, actuated by a 
regular weight, and perf orming certain move- 
m<"nts with great celerity and exa£lnefs,butof 
fmallcompals, and unfittedforany other ufe. 
In the intervals of their work, they can 
draw but little improvement from the fociety 
of companions, bred to fimilar employ¬ 
ments, with whom, if they have much interJ^* 
courfe, they are moft likely to feek amufe- 
raent in drinking and dilhpation. 

It Ihould feem, therefore, that in countries 
highly advanced in commerce and manu¬ 
factures, the abilities and charaCler of the 
labouring people, who form the great body 
of a nation, are liable to be affeCled by 
circuraf^nces of an oppofite nature. Their 
continual attention to the objeCls of their 
profeflion, together with the narrownefs of 
thofe objects, has a powerful tendency to 
render them ignorant and ftupid. But the 
progrefs of fcience and literature and of the 
liberal arts, among the higher clafles, muft 
on the other hand contribute to enlightert - 
the common people, and to fpread a degree 
of the fame improvements over the whole 

com. 
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community. There is in all mankind a 
dil'pofition to admire and to imitate their 
fuperiors; and the falhions^ opinions, and 
ways of thinkings adopted by men of 
high rank, are apt to defcend very quickly 
to perfons of inferior ftation. Whenever 
any branch of learning becomes extenbvely 
ufeful, thofe who have a common intereft in 
attaining it, are enabled, by joining together* 
to hire an inftru£lor at an expence moderate 
to individuals. Schools^ and feminaries of 
education are thus introduced, and they are 
fometimes promoted by the well-meant en¬ 
couragement and proteftion of the public. 
By their induftry, different forts of inftruflion 
are brought into a common market, are gra¬ 
dually cheapened by mutual competition, 
and, being more and more accommodated 
to the demands of fociety, become, as far 
as it is neceffary, accelTible even to the poor. 
Thus, in commercial countries* the impor¬ 
tant accomplilhments of reading, writing, 
and accounting, are ufpally communicated 
at fuch eafy rates, as to be within the reach 
of the lower orders. 
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The ptiblication of books affords another 
ttiedium for the circulation of knowledge, 
the benefit of which muft extend, in lome 
degree, to every member of the community. 
When, among perfons in affluent circum- 
ftances, who are exempted from bodily 
labour, reading becomes a common amufe- 
ment, it is to be expefted that their example 
in this, as in other things, will have ani^ 
influence upon their inferiors; and, although 
the publications likely to fall into the hands 
of the common people will be fuch as are 
fuited to their tafte, and therefore, probably, 
not thebeft calculated for conveying inftruc- 
tion, they cannot fail to enlarge the imagina¬ 
tion of the readers beyond mere profeflional 
objefts, and even to communicate, perhaps, 
fomething of the opinions which prevail 
among the higher clalfes, upon the great 
popular topics of religion, morality, and 
government. 

The effeft of the cultivation proceeding 
from thefe different fources, is probably as 
remarkable at prelent, in Great Britain, as 
it has evf r been in any commercial country, 
ancient or modern; but whether, upon the 

whole. 
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whole, the artificial education thus commu¬ 
nicated to the lower orders of the pev'ple, be 
fufficient to counterbalance the difadvan- 
tages of their natural fiiuation, there may 
be good reafon to doubt. 

In ruder and more fimple times, before 
labour is much fubdivided, the whole itock 
of knowledge exilhng in a country will be 
fcanty, but it will bexnore equally diffufed 
over the different ranks, and each individual 
of the lower orders will have nearly the 
fame opportunities and motives with his 
fuperiors, for exerting the different powers 
of his mind. 1 he rude mechanic, rehding 
in a fmall town, is forced to bellow his 
attention, fucceffively, on many objetls very 
different from each other. Not finding 
conftant employment in one branch of 
manufafture, he exercifes leveral, and fur- 
nilhes himielf with many of the tools requt- 
fite for each; he probably makes part ot his 
own clothes, aflilts in building his own houfe 
and thofe of his neighbours, and cultivates, 
or direft# his wife and children in culti¬ 
vating, a fmall patch of ground, on which 
he raifcs part of his provifions. As lie mufl; 
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buy the materials, and fell or barter the 
produce of h:s labour, he is alfo, in fomc 
refpefts, a m&rehant; and, in this capacity, 
he is led 10 the obfervation of ehara6ler, as 
well as to fome fpeculation refpefting the 
moft advantageous times and places, for 
making his little bargains. When we add, 
that he is likewife trained to arms, for the 
purpofe of alfilling.in defending the towa 
of which he is a citizen, we mull: fee that 
his fituat on, and conlequently, his cha- 
X-\F.er, will be very different from that of a 
mechanic, in a more advanced fociety. 

In this manner, all the members of a rude 
nation, being forced to exercife a great 
number of unconne6led profelfions, and 
individually to provide for themfelves, what 
each hands in need of, their attention is 
(iiredled to a variety of objefls; and their 
knowledge is extended, in proportion. No 
man relies upon the exertions of his neigh¬ 
bour-, but each employs, for the relief of 
his wants, or in defence of what belongs to 
him, either the ftrength of his body or the 
Ingenuity of his mind, all the talents which 
|ie has been able to acquire, all the faculties 

with 
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with which nature has endowed him. By 
experience, therefore, he learns to condutt 
himfelf in rpany different fituations, to guard 
againll the dangers to which he is expo(ed> 
and to extricate himfelf from the difficulties 
and embarrafsments in which he may be 
involved. Unlike the mechanics of a com¬ 
mercial nation, who have each permitted 
all their talents, except in fingle and pecu¬ 
liar branches, to lie dormant and ufelefs; 
but who combine, like the wheels of a ma¬ 
chine, in producing a complicated fyftem 
of operations, the inhabitants of a rude 
country have feparately preferved, and kept 
in a6tion, all the original powers of man; 
but in their united capacity, and as members 
of a community, they have added very little 
to the independent efforts of every indi-' 
vidual. 

If vfe compare the mechanics of different 
commercial flates, we fhal) probably find 
that the refpeftive degrees of their know¬ 
ledge and intelleftual attainments corre- 
fpond with the foregoing obfervation. In 
England, and in the other mercantile coun¬ 
tries of Europe, it is believed, that, in pro¬ 
portion 
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portion--to the advancement of manufac¬ 
tures, the common people have defs in- 
mation. and lefs curiofny upon gemrai 
topics; lefs capacity, beyoud the limits of 
their own employment, of enieriug into 
converfation, or of condnfting, with pro¬ 
priety and dexterity, the petty tranfa6tions 
which accident may throw in their way. 

This IS perhaps the chief foundation of 
the common rerriark, which is made by the 
Englifh, concerning the fuperior lagacity 
and cunning of their neighbouis in the 
nonliern part of the ifland. As in Scotland 
commerce and manulactures have made lefs 
progrefs than in England, the great body of 
t! ' p oplc have not acquired the fame habits 
of mdullry, not arc* they lo riiuch engrolfed 
by narrow mechanical employments. Hie 
man, therefoie. has not been fo entirely 
ftiinped ol his mcinal powers, and converted 
inio the mere iiuliuincni of labour. As the 
fame indiviuual often follows a greater 
variety ol occupations, his untlerhanding is 
more exe.rcil'ed, and his wits are more 
fltarpened, by fuch different attentions. He 
is piore capable of turning his hand to all 

kind^ 
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kinds of work, but he is much lefs a profi¬ 
cient in any. In the lower orders of fociety, 
wliere there are fewer reftraints from edu¬ 
cation, it may be expefted, that, in propor¬ 
tion as the people are more intelligent and 
quick-fighted, they will be more apt, in their 
mutual intercourle, to have their private 
interelt in view, as well as to be more artful 
and fubtle in purfuing it 

Even in the fame country, there is a fen- 
fible difference between different profe'ffions; 
and, according as every feparate employ- 
nl^nt gives rife to a greater fubdivifion of 
workmen and artificers, it has a greater ten¬ 
dency to withdraw from them the means of 
intellefciual improvement. The bufinefs of 
agriculture, for example, is lefs capable of a 
minute fuDdivifion of labour than the greater 
part of mechanical employments. The 
fame workman has often occafion to plough, 

* The inhabifaiits of the fouthcrn counties in Scotland 
have applied the fame remark to thofe parts of the coun¬ 
try which are ftill further behind in commercial im¬ 
provements; and they have introduced a proverbial 
expreflion to that purpofe: they fay, “a perfon is too 
“ far north, that we Ihould venture to have dealings 
“ with him.” 


to 
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to fow, and to reap; to cultivate the groutK 
for different purpofes, and to prepare it 
various produftions for the market. He i 
obliged alternately to handle very oppofitt 
tools and inffrijmems ; to repair, and ever 
fometirnes, to make them Tor his own ule ; 
and always to accommodate tlie different 
parts of his labour to the change of the 
fcalbns, and to the variations of the weather. 
He is employed in the management and 
rearing of cattle, becomes frequently a 
gra2ier and a corn-merchant, and is una¬ 
voidably initiated in the myfferies of ^e 
horfe-jockey. What an extent of know¬ 
ledge, therefore, muff he poflefs! What a 
diverlity of talents muff heexercife, in com- 
panfon with the mechanic, who employs his 
whole labour in fharpening the point, or in 
putting on the head,of J^in! How diffe¬ 
rent the education of thofe two perfons! 
The pin-maker, who commonly lives in a 
town, will have more of the falhionable 
improvements of fociety than the peafant; 
he will undoubtedly be better drelTed ; hfe 
will, in all probability, have more book¬ 
learning, as well as lefs coarfenefs in the 
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tone of his voice, and lefs uncouthnefs in 
his appearance and deportment. Should 
they bpth be enamoured of the fame female, 
it is natural to luppofe, that he would 
make the better figure in the eyes of his 
miftrefs, and that he would be raoft likely 
to carry the prize. But in a bargain, he 
would, alTuredly, be no match for his rival. 
He would be greatly inferior in real intel¬ 
ligence and acutenefs ;* much lefs qualified 
to converfe with his fuperiors, to take 
advantage of their foibles, to give a plaufible 
account of his meafures, or to adapt his 
behaviour,to any peculiar and unexpeQed 
emergency. 

The circumflance now mentioned affords 
a view'not very pleafant in the hiftory of 
human fociety. Jt Were to be wifhed that 
wealth and kno*edge fhould go hand in 
hand, and that the acquifition of the former 
fhould lead to the pofTeffion of the latter. 
Confidering the ftate of nations at lafge, it 
will, perhaps, be found that opulence and 
intelle 61 ;ual improvements are pretty well 
balanced, and that the fame progrefs in 
pommerce and manufaftures which occar 

lions 
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fions an encreafe of the one, creates a pro¬ 
portional acccflion of the other. But, 
among individuals, this dilh ibution of things 
is far from being fo uniformly eliablilhed ; 
and, in the lower orders of the people, it 
appears to be completely reverfcd. 'J he 
clafs of mechanics and labourers, by far 
the mofl numerous in a commerci.il nation, 
are apt, according as they atLun more 
affluent and independent ciicumllances, to 
be more withdrawn and dcbaned from 
extenfive information ; and are likely, in 
proportion as the rtft of the community 
advance in knowledge and literature, to be 
involved in a thicker cloud of ignorance 
and prejudice. Is there not reafon to ap¬ 
prehend, that the common people, inllead 
of fharing the advantages of national 
profperity, are thus in'^anger of loling 
their importance, of becoming the dupes 
of their fuperiors, and of being degraded 
from the rank which they held in the fcale 
of fociety ? 

The feparation of a whole people into 
two great clalfes, of which the one was 
diftinguifiicd by knowledge and intelligence, 

the 
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the other by the oppofite qualities, occurred 
very remarkably over a great part of 
Europe, in what are called the dark-ages. 
A very numerous clergy, who had engrolfed 
all the learning of the times, and whofc 
underAandings were whetted by an intereAed 
and incelFant aftivity, formed the one clals. 
The laiety, comprehending the military 
people, continually engaged in war and 
depredation, and the pealantry, reduced to 
the Aute of villainage, both equally funk in 
ignorance and fuperAition, compofed the 
other. In confequence of this unfortunate 
arrangement, the miniAers of a religion 
which taught men to renounce all conhdera- 
tions of worldly intereA, taking advantage 
of their fuperior talents, and uniting in a 
fyAem of deep-ljjd fraud and deception, 
perfuaded their nmple Aock to reAgn fo 
great a proportion of their poAeAions, and 
to fubmit to a feries of fuch extenfive 
encroachments, as at length eAabliAied an 
ecclefiaAical tyranny, which the efforts of 
more than two centuries of diffuAve fcience 
and philofophy, have hardly been able to 
overturn. 


But 
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But although commerce and manufaftures, 
have, in like manner, a tendency to form 
two diftinft and feparate claffes of the 
learned and the ignorant, there is no reafon 
to fufpeft that the former will abufe their 
fuperiority, by perverting it to the hurt or 
detriment of the latter. It is plainly the 
intereft of the higher ranks to affift in cul¬ 
tivating the minds of the common people, 
and in reftoring to them that knowledge 
which they may be faid to have facrificed 
to the general profperity. A certain degree 
of information and intelligence, of acquaint¬ 
ance with the good or bad confequences 
which flow from different aftions, and 
fyftems of behaviour, is neceffary for fug- 
gefling proper motives to the pradice of 
virtue, and for deterring mankind from the 
commiflion of crimes. It furely is of the 
utmoft confequence to the public, that rnen 
in the lower orders ?fliould be fober and 
‘indullrious, honefl and faithful, afleflionate 
and confcientious in their domeftic concerns, 
peaceable in their manners, and averfe from 
riot and diforder. But how can it be 
expefled that they will perfevere in the 

prafticc 
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praftice of the various duties incumbent 
upon them,- unlefs they have acquired habits 
of obfervation and reflefticn; unlefs they 
have been taught to fet a high value upon 
charafler and reputation, and are able to 
difcover that fuch a conduft is no lefs coor 
ducive to their own intereft, than to that of 
others. To render them ufeful in their 
feveral relations, either as men or citizens, 
it is requifite that they Ihould be in a con¬ 
dition to form a proper ellimate of the 
obje6is which will promote their true happi- 
nefs, to dete6l thole falfe appearances which 
might frequently miflead them, and to guard 
againll the errors in religion, morality, or 
government, which defigning men may 
endeavour to propagate. The doftriqe 
maintained by fome politicians, that the 
ignorance of the labouring people is of 
advantage, by fecuring their patience and 
fubmilfion under the yoke which theirunequal 
fortune has impofed upon them, is no lefs 
abfurd, than it is revolting to all thd feelings 
of humanity. The fecurity derived from lb 
mean a fource is temporary and fallacious. 
It is liable to be undermined by the Intrigues 

of 
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of any plaufible projeftor," or fuddenly 
overthrown by the cafua) breath of-popular 
opinion. 

As the circumftances of commercial 
fociety are unfavourable, to the mental im¬ 
provements of the populace, it ought to be 
the great aim of the public to counteraft, 
in this refped, the natural tendency of 
mechanical employments, and by the infti- 
tution pf fchools and feminaries of education, 
to communicat'=', as far as poflible, to the 
moll ufeful, but humble clafs of citizens, 
that knowledge which their way of life has, 
in fOme degree, prevented them from acquir¬ 
ing. It is needlefs to obferve how imperfefl 
fuch inftitutions have hitherto been. The 
principal fchools and colKges of Europe 
have been intended for the benefit merely of 
the higher orders; and even for this purpofe, 
the greater part of them are not very judi- 
cioufly modelled. But men of rank and 
fortune, and in general thofe who are 
exempted from bodily labour, have little 
occafion, in this refpeft, for the aid of the 
public,ahd perhaps would be better fupplied, 
if left, in a great meafure, to their own 

exertions. 
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exertions. The execution* however, of a 
liberal plan for the inftruftion of the lower 
orders, would be a valuable addition tothofe 
efforts, for the maintenance of the poor, for 
the relief of the difeafed and infirm, ahd for 
the correftion of the malefaftor, which have 
proceeded from the humanity and public 
fpirit of the prefent age. The parifh fchools 
in Scotland, are the only extenfive provifions 
of that nature hitherto known in the ifland 5 
and though it mull be confelTed that they 
are but ill calculated for the purpofes of 
general education, the advantages refulting 
from them, even in their prefent ftate, have 
been diftinftly felt* and very univerfally 
acknowledged* 
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CHAPTER V* 

The Separation of the different Branches of 
Knowledge; and the Divijton of the liberal 
Arts and of the Sciences. 

^ I explain the political changes, arifing 
in commercial countries,^from the pro- 
grefs of liberal education, it may be proper 
that we Ihould examine more particularly 
the principal branches of knowledge which 
are likely to be cultivated, and to confider 
how far they will probably influence the 
opinions, the charafter, and manners of 
fociety. 

Without entering into any fpeculation 
concerning the feparate exiftence of fpirituaf 
and corporeal fubftances, we may obferve, 
that all the objefts of knowledge appear 
naturally to reduce themfelves into two great 
dalles; the one relating to the operations 
of thought and intelligence; the other, to 
the qualities and operations of inanimate 
mauer. 

Men 
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Men afe difpofed more eafily and readily 
to furvey the corporeal objefts around them 
than to direfl their attention tO the opera¬ 
tions of their own thinking faculties. The 
ftudy of inanimate nature, or phyfics, was 
accordingly the firll branch of philofophy, 
upon which the fages of antiquity employed 
themfelves, and upon which, after the re¬ 
vival of letter^, arty confiderable progrefs 
Was made. It extended to the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, and to the moft 
remarkable changes produced upon this 
earth ; and it led to an examination of all 
fuch natural objefts as are calculated to ex¬ 
cite adnuratiori or peculiar attention ; of the 
winds and the tides, of thunder and lighten¬ 
ing ; of the properties of air, of water, of 
fire, of eleftricity, of magnetifm. 

While mere curiofity excited mankind to 
an examination of the moft remarkable 
changes and appearances upon the great 
theatre of the univerfe, an application to the 
praftical arts of life, called them to a more 
minute inveftigation of particular objefts. 
The employment of curing difeafes and 
wounds, produced an attentive enquiry into 
M 2 the 
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the medical virtues of plants and minerals. 
The progrefs of manufaftures led to the dif- 
covery of the mechanical powers, and to the 
combination of thefe in the conflruflion of 
machines. The vain attempts of an igno¬ 
rant age to accomplifli the tranfmutation of 
metals, and the prolongation of life beyond 
its natural boundaries, gradually fuggelled 
many wonderful effefts of heat and mixture, 
and at length produced the modern fciencc 
of chemillry, which after incurring the ridi¬ 
cule that might be expefted from its original 
pretenfions, has made fuch progrefs in com¬ 
pounding and analyfing the different parts 
of matter as to be rendered equally fubfer- 
vient to the improvement of the arts, and to 
the progrefs of agreeable fpeculation. 

As the feveral bodies, which were thus to 
be examined in a variety of lights, became 
gradually more numerous and complex, the 
advantage of arranging and reducing than 
into clafles, was proportionally more appa¬ 
rent, and gave rife to the fcience of natural 
hiftory with its different fubdivifions. 

In the inveftigation of all the general 
laws of nature, and in many of the prafiical 

artsi 
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arts, it is often requifite to enumerate and 
compare the number, the magnitude, and 
the figure of different bodies; whence the 
fciences of geometry and calculation, which 
contain the conclufions deducible from 
fuch relations, were introduced, and ap¬ 
plied to all the branches of natural and 
mechanical knowledge. 

Such are the principal branches of fcience 
relating to corporeal objedis. The fciences 
founded upon the operation of our mental 
faculties may be divided into three great 
claffes, in each of which there is room for 
many fubdivifions. 

The good or bad behaviour of thofe who 
live in fociety with us, their virtues and vices, 
cannot fail very early to excite our attention, 
and to intereft our feelings; while w^ foon 
perceive that thefe perfons exercife a fimilar 
judgment upon us ; and this leads us to re* 
fleft upon our own conduft, and to regard 
our own a£lions in the light in which they 
appear to others. The fpeculations, toge¬ 
ther with the praftical rules and obferva- 
tions, arifing from this important view of 

fociety. 
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fociety, form the fcience of ethics, or mox 
rality. 

Tq account for the uncommon events 
which occur in the affairs of this world, or 
for the revolutions which happen in the Rate 
of natural objefts, manjtind, in reafoning by 
analogy, from experience of the movements 
and changes produced by themfelves, have 
had recourfe, almofl univerfaliy, to the 
agency of fuperior beings, poffe/fed of mtel-r 
ligenceand powers refembling, bus, I'uperior 
in degree to the human. From a belief in 
die exiftence of fuch beings, and from the 
ponfideration of their peculiar relations to 
ourfelves, togrtli.-r v.dth that of tlieir capa¬ 
city or Gifpofition of doing us good or harm, 
has arifen the fcience of religion, compre-, 
bending a fyftemtof religious opinions and 
duties. 

Befide thofe emotions and paffions which 
lay a foundat'on for morality and religion, 
and which appear elTential to the comfort- 
able cxiftonce of man in the fociai Rate, there 
are other mental operations which contribute 
to adorn and embellilh human fociety by 
pnereaGng its elegant enjoyments, Thefe 

are 
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arc the efFefts of what is beautiful or fublime 

9 

either in art or nature; from which are de¬ 
rived the pleafures of tafte, and what are 
called the fine arts. In all thefe arts, the 
praftical rules give rife to an inveftigation 
of the principles ,g^n which they are 
founded, and to a fclemific deduftion of the 
pleafures which are produced from their dif¬ 
ferent fources, and thus the art and the fci- 
ence are made, in each cafe, to accompany 
one another; and the pleafure derived from 
the fenfes is heightened by an agreeable ex- 
ercife of the underftanding. 

As, in thefe different views, the powers 
exerted by intelligent beings are highly in- 
terefting, as they are numerous, and wonder¬ 
fully diverfified, feparated from each other 
by flender and almoft imperceptible boun¬ 
daries, and frequently combined in pro¬ 
ducing refults which cannot ealily be traced 
to their refpeftive caufes, it foon became an 
important objeft, to enumerate and to ar¬ 
range the various operations of our thinking 
principle, to analyze them, to compare them 
together, and to difcover their feveral rela¬ 
tions. Thefe inveftigations have been ap¬ 
plied. 
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plied, though perhaps with little fuccefs, not 
only to man, but alfo to fuperior, and even 
to inferior orders of intelligence. Hence, 
the fcience of metaphyfics, which may be 
regarded as auxiliary and fubordinate to 
morality, religion, and the fine arts, and 
which, in the fcienctes -founded upon the 
effefts of our various mental exertions, ap¬ 
pears to hold the fame place that is held by 
natural hiftory, in the fciences relating to 
corporeal obje6ls. 

With refpeft to the two great branches of 
fcience, of which an outline has been fug- 
gelled, it mull be admitted that natural phi- 
lofophy and the feveral fciences conne£led 
with it, have no immediate efieft in e*xtend- 
ing or improving our ideas with relation to 
government; further than as all the different 
branches of knowledge co-operate in difpel- 
}ing prejudices, in ftrengthening the intellec¬ 
tual powers, and in promoting an ardent zeal 
in the difcovery of truth. It merits attention, 
however, that the advancement of natpral 
knowledge, in all its branches, is highly fubfer- 
vient to the improvement of the common art§ 
^ life, and confequently, by promoting opu¬ 
lence 
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ence and independence in the great body 
of a people, muft contribute, in proportion, 
to infpire them with fentiments of liberty. 
To enable the inferior ranks to gain an eafy 
fubfiftence by their labour is to lay the beft 
foundation of popular government. 

The exercife of the praftical arts can 
hardly fail to fuggeft an inveftigation of the 
general principles upon which they are 
founded, and to produce difcoveries which 
may be ufeful, in facilitating the different 
kinds of labour, or in penetrating the fecret 
operations of nature. It feems reafonable to 
fuppofe, therefore, that fuch improvements 
as take their origin from the higher clafs of 
artizans, or from profeflional men who have 
had the advantage of a liberal education, 
would meet with the greateft encouragement 
in Britain, where roanufaftures have, for a 
century pafl;, been more fuccefsfully culti¬ 
vated than in any o^er part of Europe, and 
where, of courfe, a more extenfive market 
has been provided for every profitable inven¬ 
tion. Whether this market has been occa- 
fionally fupplied by natives, or by foreigners, 

invited 
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invited into the country by the profpefl 
emolument, is of little importance. • 

Thofe improvements, on the contrary, 
which are the fruits of mere leifure and curi- 
ofity, and which afford occupation to the 
f^eculative philofopher, have perhaps, of 
late, been more fuecefsfully cultivated in 
fome other European countries. The great 
genius of Newton, indeed, about a century 
ago, produced in this ifland a rapid advance- 
/nent of true philofophy; while the high 
reputation of Des Cartes, in France, gave 
an unlucky bias to his countrymen, and dif- 
pofed them to adopt his erroneous and chi¬ 
merical doQrines. But though natural phi¬ 
lofophy was thus retarded, it came at length 
to be more cultivated in France, and in fome 
other parts of Europe, than in Britain ; be- 
catife, from the defpotical government in 
thofe countries, the inhabitants were, in 
fome meafure, debarret^ from the more ge¬ 
nerally interefling inquiries upon religion, 
morality, and politicsi and were confined in 
their fpeculations, either to matters of taftej 
and abflra6led fpeculation, or to thofe de- 
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pending on the nature and operations of cor¬ 
poreal objetts. Their exertions, therefore, 
have been the more confpicuous in that par¬ 
ticular fphere to which they were limited; 
and in mathematical learning, in the feveral 
branches of phyfics, in chemiftry, and in 
natural hiftory, it Ihould feem that their 
fuperior proficiency can hardly be difputed. 

It cannot, however, efcape the obferva- 
tion of thofe who attend to the hiftory of 
literature, that, in moft countries, after phi' 
lofophical refearches have made a certain 
progrefs, they commonly verge more and 
more to the purfuits of natural knowledge. 
To be Satisfied of this, we need only confult 
the memoirs of thofe literary focieties, in the 
different parts of Europe, which have been 
lately publiflied, as that fpecies of philofophy 
excited the earlieft attention of mankind, fo 
it appears calculated to arreft the curiofity 
of the moft numerous clafs, in thofe ages 
when learning has arrived at full maturity. 
In our inquiries concerning the faculties and 
operations of the human mind, it foon be¬ 
comes difficult to add to the ftock of know¬ 
ledge already acquired, or to exhibit fuch 

vie\vs 
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views and reafonings as will contain much 
novelty or entertainment. It even requires 
peculiar acutenefs and difcemment in treat¬ 
ing of thofe intricate fubjefts, to attain clear 
and diftinft conceptions of what is already 
known, and to explain, in a manner fufhci- 
ently intelligible, the opinions of preceding 
philofophers. But the ftudy of external 
nature, at teaft in many of its branches, re¬ 
quires no more than common underftanding, 
with an ardent curiofity and perfeverance of 
application. Every man who with the power 
of diviling new experiments can fubmit to the 
patient examination of the contents of a cru¬ 
cible; he who can obferve thefeveral parts 
of a plant and affign it its proper place in a 
general fyftem of clallification, or who hav¬ 
ing made new and accurate inquiries into 
the economy of animals, can faithfully re^ 
port and clearly explain the refult of his 
inquiries; every fuch perfon is capable of 
increafing our knowledge of nature, and of 
acquiring fome degree of a literary reputa¬ 
tion. We need not be furprifed, therefore, 
that thefe branches of fcience, which are 
adapted to the capacity of the greateft num¬ 
ber. 
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ber, and in which the labours of mankind 
are moft, likely to be requited with fuitable 
proficiency and information, Ihould be rood 
univerfally purfued, and become the moft 

In our prefent inquiry it would be impro¬ 
per to enter into any further detail concern¬ 
ing the divifions of natural knowledge, which 
are fo remotely connefted with the political 
ftate of the nation. But in exhibiting a view 
of the changes in the tide of popular opini¬ 
ons which have taken place during the pre¬ 
fent century, it feems requifite to examine 
more particularly the fciences which imme¬ 
diately relate to the faculties and operations 
of the mind, and to confider how far the 
progrefs of fpeculation, and difcuflion, in 
matters of morality, religion, or tafte, have 
influenced the fentiments of the people with 
relation to government. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The EffeBs of Commerce and ManufaBure^, 
and of Opulence and Civilization, upon the 
Morals of a People. 

T hat tiie difpofitions and behaviour of 
man are liable to be influenced by the 
circumftances in which he is placed, and by 
his peculiar education and habits of life, is 
a propofition which few perfons will be in¬ 
clined to controvert. But how far this 
influence reaches, and what differences are 
to be found between the morals of rude and 
of civilized nations, it is not fo eafy to 
determine. The fa£l, I believe> bas been 
feldom examined with that impartiality and 
deliberation which its importance requires* 
Moral and religious writers have ufually 
thought proper to treat the fubjeft in the 
ftyle of fatire and inveftive, and in declaim-* 
ing againft the vices of their own times# 
have been led to exalt the merit of diftant 

ages* 
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ages. A late celebrated author, * poflefied 
of uncommon powers of eloquence, has 
gone fo far as to maintain, firft in a popular 
difcourfe, and afterwards in a long ferious 
dilTertation, that the rude and favage life 
is the parent of all the virtues, the vicei 
of mankind being the proper and peculiar 
offspring of opulence and civilization. 

Inftead of combating, or of criticifing 
fuch paradoxical opinions, it is propofed to 
examine the effefts of poverty and riches, 
of fimplicity and refinement, upon pra 61 ;ical 
morality ; and to compare the predominant 
virtues and vices of the different periods of 
fociety. We fhall thence be enabled to 
difeover the influence which the commer¬ 
cial improvements of Great Britain have 
produced upon the moral charafter of the 
nation, and how far this influence has af- 
fefled the political ftate of the people. 

It fhould feem that the moft remarkable 
differences, exhibited in the manners of po- 
liftied and of barbarous nations, relate to 
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the virtues of courage and fortitude, of 
fobriety and temperancey of juftic€ and 
generofity. 


SECtioir 1. 

Of Courage and Fortitude. 

Courage and fortitude are virtues, 
which, though refembling each other in fome 
of the principal features, are eafily and clearly 
diftinguilhed. They are called forth on dif¬ 
ferent occafions; and they do not always 
exift in the lame perfons. Courage conlilb 
in a Heady refolution of fubmitting to fome 
great evil, which being future, is in fome 
meafure uncertain, and takes the name of 
danger. Fortitude confiHs in bearing a 
prefent pain or unealinels with firmnefs and 
relignation. Courage fuppofes an aflive and 
voluntary exertion i Fortitude, a mere paf- 
five fuffering. The exertion of courage 
is oppofed and often prevented by the paf- 
fion of fear, which magnifies and exaggerates 
all uncertain evils. The exercife of forti¬ 
tude 
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lude is counterafted by that weaknefs of 
mind which deftroys the power of reflexion, 
and renders us incapable of counterba¬ 
lancing our prefent pain^ by the recolleftion 
of any agreeable circumftance in our con¬ 
dition. Great calamities, and fuch as arfc 
of a perfonal nature, feem to be the objefts 
of courage; and the moft confpicuous 
triumph of this virtue appears in conquer¬ 
ing the fear of death. But fortitude may 
frequently be difplayed in fupporting the 
long continuance of fmall as well as of 
great evils; in fufifering ridicule, fliame, and 
difappointments, andin fubmitting with pa¬ 
tience and alacrity to the numerous train of 
vexations “ which flefh is heir to.” 

Both courage and fortitude are promoted 
by every circumftance which leads to the 
exercife of thofe virtues ; for here, as in 
all other cafes, men are, by the power of 
habit, inured to fuch exertions and fuf- 

ferings as at firft were formidable and dif¬ 
ficult. 

In another view, thofe two virtues are im¬ 
proved by oppofite circumftances. A man 
is excited to expofe himfelf to danger, from 
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the confideration that his neighbours arc 
attentive to his conduft; and that, enter¬ 
ing with lively I'enfibility into his feelings, 
they will applaud and admire him for his 
courage, or undervalue and defpife him for 
the want of it. He who fights a duel, upon 
fome trifling punftilio, is inftigated to 
make that exertion, not by the value of the 
objeft, which has produced the quarrel, but 
from a fenfe of honour; a defire of main¬ 
taining the good opinion of others, and of 
avoiding contempt and difgrace. In all the 
exertions of courage, it will be found that 
this forma a weighty confideration; and 
in many, that it becomes the principal mo¬ 
tive. 

Our fortitude, on the other hand, is im¬ 
proved by the want of humanity, and k 
- diminifhed by the exquifite fellow-feeling of 
thofe who live with us. In our affliftions, 
the commiferation and fympathy of our 
intimate friends awakens our fenfibility to 
ourdiftrefs, betrays us into unavailing la¬ 
mentations, and makes us give way to all 
the weaknefs of forrow and defpondency. 
But in the company of our diftant acquaint¬ 
ance, 
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ance. we are afliamed of fuch tendcrnefs, we 
exert ourfelves to reflrain and to conceal 
our emotions; if we are able to command 
our thoughts, we endeavour to fuggeft in¬ 
different fubjefts of converfation, and to 
prevent any expreffion from efcaping us 
which may be difgufting or difagrceable to 
thofe with whom we converle. By thus 
adapting our behaviour to the general 
ffandard of the people around us, we ac¬ 
quire habits, either of indulgence or of 
reftraint. If our companions are kind and 
affeftionate, attentive to our dillreffes, and 
eager to relieve them, we are encouraged to 
lean upon their fympathy and afiiftance, and 
lofing the firmnefs and vigour of our minds 
become unable to Hand, alone and un¬ 
moved, amid the various trials with which 
we may be vifited. Should we happen, on 
the contrary, to be caff in the fociety of 
perfons who are cold and indifferent, “ un- 
ufed to the melting mood,” we become pro- 
portionably fhy and referved, difdaining, by 
our complaints, to folicit that pity which 
we are not likely to obtain, and learning 
to endure, without repining, and without 

N 2 Ihrinking, 
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fhrinking, whatever affliflions may befal us. 
By the continuance of fuch efforts, we 
attain more and more the command of our 
paffions, and are enabled to moderate our 
fenfibility to painful or uneafy impreffions.* 

According as any perfon is placed, more 
or lefs, in either of thofe two fituations, we 
may commonly obferve, in this refpe6l, a 
fuitable difference of temper and difpofition. 
The child who is conftantly indulged by 
his foolifh parents, and taught to expeft 
that every body fhould run to ferve him, is 
perpetually fretful and peevifh, crying at 
whatever happens to crofs his inclination, 
and keeping the whole family difturbed; 
while his brother, perhaps, who, from un¬ 
accountable caprice, has the good fortune to 
be a little neglefted, becomes hardy and 
manly, patient under difappointments, and 
pleafed with every attention that is paid to 
him. 

There are many perfons whom a long 
illncfs, and the conflant care of their rela¬ 
tions, have reduced to the fituation of fpoiled 
children, who are put out of humour by 
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the fllghteft trifles, are continually wearying 
their hearers with the difrnal catalogue of' 
their complaints, and expeft diat nobody 
about them fliould have any other objeft but 
to anticipate their wants. 

Many individuals of the female fex, who 
arc, perhaps, advanced in years, or fubjeft 
to perfonal infirmities or difadvantages, are 
apt, on the other hand, to meet with fo little 
attention, and fympathy as forces them to 
endure, in filence and folitude, many of 
the troubles and vexations of life, and fre¬ 
quently teaches them to fubmit to their lot, 
not only with patience and equanimity, but 
with chearfulnefsand heroic refignation. If 
the men have more courage, the women, 
undoubtedly, are diftinguifhed by fuperior 
fortitude. 

Confidering the general efFe6l of the pro- 
grefs of arts and civilization upon thefe 
virtues, it fhould feem that the circum- 
ftances of mankind, in the infancy of fo- 
ciety, are more favourable to fortitude than 
to courage. A favage, who is expofed to 
many dangers, and who is obliged to 

undergo 
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undergo many hardfhips and calamities, be¬ 
comes, no doubt, in fome degree fcimiliar 
with both, and is rendered conftitutionally 
intrepid, as well as infenfible to pain or un- 
cafinels. But though he is not much re¬ 
trained by the influence of fear, he is little 
prompted to the exertions of courage by 
the profpeCt of pi oeuring admiration or ap- 
plaufe from his neighbours; for his neigh¬ 
bours are too mucii engroffed by their own 
fuffcrings to feel much for thofe of others; 
w^hile, on the other hand, his patience and 
conftancy under aflhftions are confirmed 
and ftrengthened by the knowledge that any 
expreflion of weaknefs, inftead of obtain¬ 
ing the confolation of fympathy, would ex- 
pofe him to contempt and derifion. Sa¬ 
vage nations, therefore, in all parts of the 
world, are faid to be cowardly and trea¬ 
cherous. If they can accomplifh their end 
by indirefl means, they never make an 
open attempt upon their enemies. They 
fight, not from the love of glory, but to 
gain the advantages of viftory, or to gra¬ 
tify a vindi6live fpirit. They cover their 

refentment 
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refentment under the mafic of friendfhip; 
and never feem to harbour malice, till they 
are prepared to ftrike. 

Their heroic fortitude is univerfally known. 
Amid the feverefl tortures, they difdain to 
utter a groan; and no artifice can tempt 
them to betray the fecrets which they have 
an interefl; to conceal. 

The firft confiderable advancement in the 
arts which procure fubfiflence, by pafturing 
cattle, and by cultivating the ground, has 
an evident tendency to improve the virtue 
of courage. From the greater facility of 
procuring the neceflaries of life, men are col- 
iefted in larger Ibcieties; and by finding 
their own fituation more comfortable, they 
have greater encouragement to indulge and 
cultivate their focial feelings. Different 
tribes, who happen to be in the fame neigh¬ 
bourhood, are almoft continually quarrelling 
and fighting; and as the members, not only 
of the fame, but of oppofite parties, become 
known to each other, they of courfe become 
rivals in their martial exploits, and by their 
mutual emulation acquire a high fenfe of 
military honour. The Arabs, and Scythians, 
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or Tartars, the ancient Gauls and Germans, 
the Gothic tribes who laid the foundation of 
the modern ftaies of Europe, are all eminent 
examples of the courage and martial fpirit 
which the pafloral and agricultural ages are 
wont to infpire. The modern European 
nations carried thofe virtues to a flill hi<j-her 

O 

phch : as they continued longer in that fitu- 
ation which gave full fcopc to the hoflilitits 
of neighbouring tribes, and felt more exten- 
fively, amoiig different petty focieties, that 
emulation and rivalffiip which implanted the 
love of militaiy glory. Their martial fpirit 
at the fame time, acquired a peculiar direc¬ 
tion, which introduced, among the gentry, 
an arlifi'.ial ffandard of mem, and fantaftic 
modes of behaviour, inconfiftent, in fomc 
refpefts, whh the di6iates of morality. I'he 
iidfitutions and cufloms of chivalry, which 
arofc from that ftate of things, and of which 
there are feveral veft ges remaining at this 
day, I had formerly occafion to confider. 

The improvement of commerce and ma- 
nufaaures, together with that opulence 
which flows from it, muft be produaive, it 
is evident, of great alterations, with refpefi 

to 
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to the virtues both of courage and fortitude. 
By the eftabidhment of regular government, 
a natural confequence of civilization, man¬ 
kind are protefted from depredation, and 
thole nations who cultivate the arts find it 
their intcreft, on ordinary occafions, to avoid 
mutual hcftilities, and to maintain an ami¬ 
cable correfpondence. Their modes of life, 
therefore, which become totally different 
from thofe of a rude people, give rife to 
different habits. Living at eafe, and in a 
Bate of tranquillity, and engaged in the ex- 
crcife of peaceable profelfions, they become 
averfe from every enterprife that may expofe 
them to danger, or fubjeft them to pain 
and uueafinefs. The more fecure and com¬ 
fortable their fituation at home, they have 
the lefs inclination to exchange it, for the 
hazards of a campaign, or for the fa¬ 
tigues and hardfliips with which it may be 
attended. 

The lively fenfibility and exquifite fellow- 
feeling which, in opulent and polifhed na¬ 
tions, take place among individuals, are, at 
the fame time, peculiarly unfavourable to 

forti- 
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fortitude. He who, in his diflrefs, meets 
with indulgence from others, is encouraged 
to indulge himfelf. Inftead of ftruggling to 
reprefs the appearance of affliftion, from aa 
apprehenfion of incurring contempt or in¬ 
dignation, he gives way to its movements 
with a view of obtaining the friendly confo- 
lation of fympathy. Inftead of fmothering 
his feelings by an attempt to conceal them, 
he awakens and roufes them by an oftenta- 
tioLis difplay of their magnitude. Thus in a 
poliftied nation, people take the advice of 
the poet, “ not to pull their hat upon their 
brovN^s, but to give their forrow words.” 
They become loud and clamourous in their 
grief; and are more defirous of fiiewing, 
that they feel with delicacy and vivacity, 
than that they can bear their misfortunes 
with firmnefs and conftancy. But it may 
be fuppofed, that the fame lively fenfibi- 
lity and fellow-feeling, by infpiring a nicer 
fenfe of honour, will improve the virtue 
of courage. By a more intimate commu¬ 
nication among the members of fociety, 
the manners of mankind are foftened, their 
fociai difpofitions are awakened, and they 

feel 
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feel more and more an attrafbion which 
leads them to conform their behaviour to 
the general ftaridard. It may be expefled, 
theiefore, that they will be fo much the 
more excited to exertions which, though 
hazardous, will be rewarded with univerfal 
approbation and applaufe. 

But it merits attention, that the ftandard 
of approbation in this refpeft, is apt to vary 
from this change of fituation. In propor¬ 
tion as men live in greater fecurity, and are 
r(?ldom employed in fighting, they are likely 
to lower their eftimation of military talents, 
and to exalt the value of fuch other accom- 
plilhments as, in the ordinary Hate of fociety, 
are found more ufeful. From the cuftoms 
of chivalry, indeed, introduced in a former 
period, certain punftilios of military honour 
have been tranfmitted to the prefent Euro¬ 
pean nations, and are ftill held indifpenfibly 
necelfary. Perfons of the rank and educa¬ 
tion of what are called gentlemen muft ex- 
pofe their lives, rather than tamely fuffer an 
affront. But thefe punftilios have been ar¬ 
tificially preferved from the force of long 
ufage ; they are plainly contrary to the 

manners 
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manners of a cpmmercial people, and in the 
more civilized parts of Europe appear to 
be daily loling ground. To be forward in 
feeking occafions to fight a duel, is now 
generally cenfured even by thofe who think 
it necefiary to fubmit to the cuftom, or who 
admit the principles upon which it is under- 
ftood to be founded. 

Independent of this exception, which is 
reftrifted to perfons of a particular dcfcrip- 
tion, and among the greater part of whom 
it is retained from the tyranny of old cuftom^ 
the viitue of courage appears, in all the 
nations of modern Europe, to have declined 
in proportion to their advancement in com¬ 
merce and manufaftures. The.firft remark¬ 
able elfeft of this decline was to make the 
great body of the people difcard the military 
fervice, and devolve the burden of national 
defence upon foldiers by profeflTion, gathered 
promifcuoufly from the community at large. 
This praflice was introduced by the earliefl. 
mercantile countries, and was gradually 
adopted by others, who followed in the 
career of commercial Improvement. Though 
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it was generally, w'e may fuppofe, agreeable 
to the fovereign, upon whom it bellowed the 
chief diretlion of the military force, it could 
not fail, for the fame reafon, to excite art 
alarm upon the part of the people, who 
found their liberties and rights at the dif- 
pofal of a fet of mercenaries, railed and 
maintained by their chief magiftrate. But 
whatever patriotic ineafures have been taken, 
in fome of thofe countries, for fupporting a 
national militia, to ferve as a counterpoife 
to the Handing army, the difficulty of en¬ 
forcing regulations of this nature, fo as to 
derive much advantage from them, mull 
afford fufficient evidence that they are ad- 
verfe to the fpirit of the times. We may 
even obferve, in the nations moll engrofi’ed 
by trade, a tendency to employ foreign 
mercenaries, ekher by hiring to fight their 
battles the troops of poor Hates, or fubfidiz- 
ing their fovereigns, and admitting them as 
nominal allies. 

The courage of the mercenary armies of 
Europe is maintained by difeipline ; that is, 
by habits of fighting, and by that efprit du 
corps, which brings home to the breaH ol 

each 
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each individual a fcnfe of military honour, 
Art is thus made to fupply the deficience ol 
natural circumftances; for men who have 
undertaken the trade of a foldier mull be 
fenfible, that perpetual difgrace will be the 
puitiftiment of their cowardice; and after 
being feafoned by a campaign or two, they 
are commonly able, in the company of one 
another, to furmount the timidity contra6te(l 
by their former way of life. 

The effeft of military difcipline is pro¬ 
bably greater or lefs, according to the 
advances which nations have made in civili¬ 
zation. The armies of a refined and polifiied 
people, are likely to acquire from their pro- 
felfion an extreme fenfibility to martial 
reputation, and an enthufiaftic ardour to 
diftinguifli themfelves by their fpirited 
atchievements. Thofe of* a nation but 
lately emerged from a ftate of rudenefs, will 
be more apt to poffefs that conftitutional 
intrepidity, which enables them to remain 
unfhaken and immoveable in the midft of 
danger, and which difpofes them to be con¬ 
tented with a bare obedience to the com¬ 
mand of their leaders. The French armies 

afford 
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afford a ftriking pattern of the firff; the 
Ruffian-, a good example of the fecond. 
The former are animated Vv-ith feelings which 
are calculated to intereft us. The latter arc 
merely a powerful inftrument. 

The decay of the military fpirit in the 
modern commercial nations, has produced 
a correfponding degradation of the military 
profeffion. Among the Romans, and other 
celebrated nations of antiquity, the only 
reputable employment feems to have been 
that of a foldier. The fame ideas prevailed, 
and were e^■cn carried to a higher pitch, 
among our forefathers, in modern Europe, 
among them, every free man followed the 
profeffion of arms, and all other profeffiens 
were exercifed only by flaves. In France 
there were flrong veftiges of thefe ideas, 
remaining at the time of the late revolution. 
A merchant was not a gentleman, and might, 
by any perfon of that rank, be affronted 
with impunity. A phyfician was nearly in 
the fame predicament. The lawyers, or 
/ong robe, were in a fort of middle ftation, 
between the gentry and commonalty; as 
who fliould fay half-gentlemen. 


The 
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The glory attached to fuperior (kill and 
conduft in war, was of a piece with the 
exalted notions entertained of the military 
charafler, The higheft place in the temple 
of fame has been commonly alfigned to an 
Alexander, ora Csefar; though the one was 
little more, perhaps, than a daring madman, 
and the other was a profligate, utterly defti- 
tute of principle, who deftroyed the liberties 
of his country. 

But commerce has at length introduced 
other notions of perfonal merit, and taught 
people to eftimate profeflTions by a different 
fcale. Dr. Swift defines a foldier to be “ a 
“ Yahoo, hired to kill as many of his fellow- 
“ creatures, who have never offended him, 
“ as he poflibly can.” This definition is, 
doubtlefs, loofe and declamatory. A foldier 
is underftood to be hired for* the defence of 
his country, and the profefled end of his 
appointment is laudable. Not* can it with 
reafon be aflertcd, that the people whom he 
has undertaken to kill, have never offended 
him; for they arc the enemies of his country, 
who, though they never injured him in 

particular. 
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particular, may be confidered as the objefts 
of his juft refentment. 

But though the killing of cur enemies 
may be vindicated from its neceftity, it will 
not thence follow that the performance of 
this public duty is a defirable fervice. It is 
a painful talk, barely reconcileable to ftrift 
juftice, and of which the execution is difguft- 
ing to humanity. 

It muft, at the fame time, be taken into 
confideration, that men who engage for hire 
in the military profelTion, are not permitted 
to call in queftion the juftice of thofe wars in 
which they may be employed. To refufe to 
obey orders, would be mutiny; and to do 
this in a fervice of danger, fvould infer the 
imputation of cowardice. It is evident, 
however, that, in every war, the half of 
thofe profelfional men muft be fighting in 
fupport of injuftice; for of two hoftile 
nations, who have refolved to determine 
their quarrel by the fword, one only can be 
in the right. But it may eafily happen that 
both fhould be in the wrong. The greater 
part of the wars in which nations are 
engaged, proceed, in reality, from the fault 
vol; IV. 
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of both parties; they proceed from the 
avarice, or ambition of princes, or their 
.minifters, v/ho, from motives of private 
intereft, and upon falfe pretences, embroil 
their refpefliveftates in frivolous and ground- 
lefs difputes,and fcruple not, with unbounded 
profuhon, to wafte their blood and their 
treafure. A mercenary army is often the 
blind agent of a minifter, employed in the 
moft; mifchievous part of the dirty work, 
which he finds requifite for the prefervation 
of his power. 

As far as Britain has furpalTed other 
European countries in commerce and 
manufitflures, her inhabitants appear to 
have declined more confpicuoufly in their 
martial difpofitions, and in their admiration 
of military talent. They are more invaria¬ 
bly occupied, than moft of their neighbours, 
in thofe peaceable arts, which require a 
patient perfevering induftry, but no exertion 
of courage. They are more engrolfed by 
gainful purfuits, which prefent a continual 
profpeft of accumulation, but which would 
be totally fruftrated by a temporary defection, 
for the purpofeof engaging in military opera¬ 
tions. 
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I lions. Above all, their fuperior opulence 
tends to-difcourage any enterprife that is 
likely to be attended with danger and uncer¬ 
tainty. “ Let him go fight,” fays the foldier 
of Lucullus, “ who has loft his purfe.’’ 
^he man who is poor is incited to defperate 
Adventures by the confideration that he has 
much to gain, and little or nothing to lofe. 
He who is rich is in the oppofiie circum- 
ftances. The fall from his prefent fortune 
to beggary would occafion more mifcry, 
than the rife to any fortune wliich he can 
cxpeft to acquire would add to his happincfs. 
Common prudence, therefore feems to 
require, that he ftiould hazard nothing, that 
he fliould be cautious in retaining an exiftence 
which admits of fo many comforts, and be 
careful to preferve that brittle thread of 
life, upon which all his enjoyments depend. 

In examining how far ihefe peculiar cir- 
cumftances have rendered the inhabitants of 
this iftand lefs warlike than their neighbours, 
there is no queftion concerning our fleets 
and armies. The valour and fteadinefs 0^ 
tnercenary troops depends upon their difci- 
pline; at leaft a great fuperiority in thi? 
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refpefl will overcome every difadvantage; 
and a deficiency can not be counterbalanced 
by any favourable circumftance. It was by 
fuperior difcipline that the armies of the 
great Prulfian monarch became the bell in 
the world. TheBritilh failors, from circum^ 
fiances which produce a better difciplin’* 
with regard to the conduft of naval affairs, 
are an over-match, with exception, perhaps, 
of the Dutch, for thofe of any other country; 
and if the armies of Britain are not equal, 
in every refpcfl, to fome of thofe upon the 
Continent; it is partly owing to the fituation 
and manners of their countrymen, which 
are lefs favourable to military purJuits ; and 
partly to the impediments under which their 
officers lie, in acquiring a fcientific know¬ 
ledge oft heir profeffion. 

Neither is there any queftion concerning 
that clafs of perfons who are fuppofed to 
be under the neceffity of maintaining what 
are called the punftilios of honour at the 
hazard of their lives. The charafter of a 
gentleman, whether in Britain, or in any 
other civilized country of Europe, is under- 
flood, in this refpeft, to be nejirly the fame, 

being 
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b^ing formed according to a general ftandard, 
with which, however whimfical, every indi- 
.vidual of that rank is obliged to comply. 
The courage of the people of this defcrip- 
tion depends upon a fpecies of difcipline, 
different from that which is exercifed over 
^he military profeffion, but neither lefs rigid, 
nor enforced by punifhments lefs effica¬ 
cious. 

But exclufive of thofe two claffes, the 
mercenary forces, and perfons who by their 
education and rank are ftill fubjefted, in 
fomc degree, to the old artificial cufloms of 
chivalry, the great body of the people feem 
to be removed at an extreme diftance from 
all military ideas. They hold the military 
profeffion in the lowefl eflimation. When 
the fon of a tradefman enlifls in the army, 
he is looked upon as a profligate who has 
been deluded to his ruin; and if he cannot 
be bought off, he is given up for loft. Even 
among the gentry, unlefs where fome of the 
fons fhewan early predileftion for a military 
life, thofe who appear the leaft qualified to 
rife by other profeffions are commonly 
deftincd to ferve in the army or navy. 

^Though 
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Though the mercantile towns in EnglarSd 
are much addifted to mobbing, a conlequence 
of their independent circumftance-, their 
mobs are, in moll cafes, eafily quelled by an 
infignificant body of troops, iims the bill 
for extending tlie privileges of the Roman, 
Catholics, excited a prodigious fury in^ 
London and throughout the whole country; 
but notv/ithdati-ling the enlhwith 
which the populace w'ere a 61 uatedin oppuling 
that meafure, they were eahly mtinudated, 
and, by a mere handful of troops reduced 
to fubmifhon; whereas in Scotland, a poorer 
and a ruder country, tlie people perfilted in 
their oppofition, and obliged the miniller, 
tho igh he Ihcwcd a good deal of relu6lance, 
to abandon his bill. 

In -the year >745, a body of Scottifli 
rebels, perfedlly undifeiplined, and ill-armed, 
whofe numbers did not exceed four or five 
ihoufand, marched over a confiderable part 
of England, and, though the country was 
warmly attached to the houfe of Hanover, 
met with no body of men who ventured to 
oppofe them, until the army, which had 
then been employed in Flanders, was brought 

home 
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^ihme for that purpol'e. The people of 
England, though they knew that their reli- 
^ion and liberties were at Oake, did not 
^ think proper, on that occafion, to (hew 
themfelves in the field; imitating the exam¬ 
ple of that helplefs and timid animal which, 
,upon the leaft approach of external violence, 
ftirinks within its fliell, and cannot be drawn 
from that afylum until the danger is 
removed. 

How often have we feen a great majority 
of the Englifti nation, fired with indignation 
at the conduft of adminiftration, loud and 
clamorous in their complaints, waving the 
banner of magna charta in the face of the 
minilter, and availing themfelves of the 
liberty of the prefs to annoy him on every 
fide; when by a little fteady refolution, by 
the difplay of a little timely feverity, by 
a judicious application of the machine of 
government, pulveres exiguijadu, they have 
been completely fubdued, and rendered 
perfeftly fubmiflive? 

It is unnecelfary to remark that this 
timidity infpired by overgrown wealth, 

which 
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which renders a rich trading nation vulneij 
able through the whole of their poflelTions 
and makes them feel an agonizing fenfibilit) 
to whatever dangers may affeft even one 
{billing of their property, is of great utility 
in counterafting the exceffes of an indepen¬ 
dent fpirit, by ftrengthening the bands ofi 
public authority. The wealth of each indi¬ 
vidual is a pledge for his quiet and orderly 
behaviour. It may, doubtlefs, on the other 
hand, encourage an ambitious monarch to 
overturn the liberties of his country. But 
there is ground to expefl, that this timidity 
will not operate beyond certain limits. If 
the oppreflion of government Ihould be 
carried fo far as to aim at the deftru6iion of 
property, the mercantile people would, 
probably, be the firfl: to burft the bands of 
fear, and be aftuated by a defperate valour 
in defence of thofe objefts to which they are 
fo immoderately attached. The elfe6t of 
great commercial opulence, therefore, is to 
produce caution and long-fuffering under 
the hand of power, but to enfure ultimately 
a vigorous oppofition to fuch afts of tyranny 

as 
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, are manifeftly fubverfive of the funda- 
aental rights of mankind. This, in reality, 
feems to point at the due medium of that 
fubmiflion which men owe to their political 
governors : for nothing is more inconfiftent 
with the happinefs of fociety, than the fre¬ 
quent recurrence of the people to refiftance 
upon flight and trivial grievances; and when 
there is a real neceflity to refift the ufurpa- 
tion of the fovereign, he commonly pulls olF 
the mafk in fufficient time to give warning 
to hi; i’ubje6ls,that they may be fully juftified 
for uniting in defence of their privileges. 


Section II, 

Of Sobriety and Temperance. 

The motives by which men are excited 
to a6fion may be reduced to two clafles: the 
defire of obtaining what is pleafant or 
agreeable, and that of avoiding what is 
painful or difagreeable. By the conftitu- 
tion of our nature, a pleafure that is near 
makes a ftronger impreflion upon us than 

one 
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one that is diftant; whence it frequentL 
happens, that we become unable to ehiinau 
properly thofe different objects ; and by 
yielding to a prefent or immediate enjoy¬ 
ment, we facrifice a future happlnefs of 
greater importance. 

The virtue of temperance confifls in cor- 
refling this vicious tendency, by balancing 
our feveral enjoyments, and by never 
allowing an inferior to ufurp the place of a 
fuperior pleafurc. Fortitude, which has 
already been confidered, exercifes a felf-com- 
mand of another kind, by holding a fimilar 
balance between painful or difagreeablfe 
objefts. 

The mofl; violent appetites which often 
produce the greateft irregularity and incon- 
fiftency of conduft, are thofe of hunger and 
thirft, and thofe which relate to the inter- 
courfe of the fexes. The virtue of tempe¬ 
rance therefore is chiefly employed in 
reftraining the exceffes of thofe two natural 
propenfities. 

The appetite for food, it is evident, will 
aflume a different afpeft in every country 
and its gratification will be varioafly modi¬ 
fied, 
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itjDd, according as the inhabitants experience 
* greater plenty or fcarcity of provifions. 
fV^ery poor and rude nations, who have col- 
lc6led no regular fund for fubfiftence, but 
depend upon their daily exertions for fup- 
plying the calls of nature, are often expofed 
to the extremities of hunger, and when by 
good fortune they obtain a plentiful repail, 
are apt to indulge in the exceffes of glut¬ 
tony. Man, in this miferable ftate, appears 
to referable thofe voracious brute animals 
who are fitted to endure a long abftinecce, 
and who, by gormandizing fomeiimes dellroy 
their vital funftions. 

The arts which enabled men to accumu¬ 
late a ftock of provifions, render them of 
courfe careful and provident of the future. 
Having been expofed to the pain of hunger, 
they endeavour to guard againfl that cala¬ 
mity ; and the moft obvious refleftion will 
teach them toftore up the food which they 
have no immediate occafion to ufe. The 
difpofition to hoard grows upon them by 
favourable circumftances, and infpires not 
only anxiety to acquire, but rclu6lance to 
confume. From the How and gradual pr6- 
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grefs of thofe improvements which tend tl 
multiply and accumulate the neceflaries o 
life, the purfuits of mankind are principally 
direfted to the acquifition of daily food, and 
the want of this continues for a long time to 
be the chief objedl of their apprehenfions. 
Frugality, therefore, and even parfimony, in^ 
this article, are in early ages confidered as 
indifpenfible qualities, and profufion as an 
odious vice. In thofe European nations 
'who have made confiderable advances in 
opulence, we flill find evident veftiges of 
this primitive way of thinking. To call 
away any thing that contributes to the fub- 
fiflence of man is regarded with fuperfiitious 
abhorrence, as tending to provoke the refent- 
ment of Providence, ‘'You know not what 
" you may come to,” is the reproach which an 
aft of this kind commonly e.xcites among the 
populace in Scotland. To have a fmall 
appetite was regarded as a recommendation. 
“ You eat nothing—one would not know 
what you live upon,” were the old-fafhioned 
compliments by which the miflrefs of the 
houfe was accuftomed to flatter her guefls. 


“ Our 
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‘ Our fathers praifcd rank venifon, you fuppofe. 
Perhaps, young man! our fathers had no nofe, 

“ Not lb ; a buck was then a week’s repaft; 

“ And ’twas their point, I ween, to make it laft ; 

“ More pleafcd to keep it till their friends Ihould come, 
“ Than eat the fweeteft by themfelves at home. 

“ AVhyhad not I in thofe good times my birth, 

“ 'Ere coxcomb pics, or coxcombs were on earth r” 


From the diffufion of wealth by commerce 
and manufa6tures, there has arifen in fome 
countries, fuch a regular and plentiful fupply 
of provifions as among people in the higher 
and even middling ranks, tobanilh the idea of 
fcarcity, and to produce, in this refpeft, a 
total change of manners. What was formcrly 
a mere necclfary expence is now converted 
into a matter of refinement; and the relief 
of hunger is loft in the enjoyments of the 
table. Upon the gratification of the palate, 
upon the natural hilarity infpired by good 
cheer, are ingrafted the pjeafures of Ibcial 
intercourfe; and both corporeal and mental 
faculties are expefted to contribute their 
fhare towards an elegant entertainment. As 
this entertainment is level to every capacity; 
as it takes hold of propenfities which arc 

very 
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very univerfal, and which from the timlj 
confumed in their indulgence, are greatly 
flrengthened by the power of habit: as by 
exhibiting an appearance of wealth, it be¬ 
comes in many cafes a great fource of 
oftenration and vanity ; we need not wonder 
that it Ihould fometimes run into prodigious 
excefs, that it fliould frequently encroach 
upon the important bufinefs and attentions 
of mankind, and that it Ihould prove hurtful 
and even ruinous to the fortunes of many 
individuals. 

By the bountiful difpofition of nature, the 
removal of the painful fenfation of thirft is, 
in moft countries and fituations, attended 
with no labour or trouble. But here in the 
rudeft forms of fociety, mankind have gene¬ 
rally introduced a fpecies of luxury; fome 
artificial beverage, to relieve the infipidity of 
fimple water, or rather to obtain the exhila¬ 
rating effeft of intoxication. Some inven¬ 
tion for this purpofe appears to have taken 
place in almoft every age and country. The 
poor favage, upon whofe mind there are few 
traces of thought beyond what arife from the 
few obje£l;s which imprels his external fenfes, 

and 
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who, if not loufed to exertion for tlie, 
rdnef of his wants, paffes many a tircfome 
'ij/elancholy hour, flies with avidity to this 
terrcflrial ne6iar, wdiich creates a new world 
before his eyes, makes all nature fmile and 

S ince around him, and at length fteeps' his 
nfes in a grateful oblivion of his miferable 
exiftence. Our European merchants who 
traflic in the human fpecies, know fufficiently 
the effeft. of this powerful charm, to con¬ 
quer his affeclions, or to drown his feelings 
of humanity ; and they fcruple not to take 
advantage of his weaknefs, by purchafing 
his wife of his child for a bottle or two of 
fpirituous liquor, or by exciting him for a 
bribe of the fame kind, to kidnap his neigh¬ 
bours, or to join in bloody wars which may 
give rife to a plentiful harveft; of prifoners. 

When the ufe of intoxicating liquors has 
grown up, and been fpread over a country. 
It is not eafily eradicated. The vice of 
drunkennefs, which is univerfally prevalent, 
among barbarians, is not quickly banilhed, 
though in the progrefs of civilization it 
may be fomewhat modified and reftrained. 
Among the higher ranks, even in countries. 

far 
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far advanced in the arts, the bottle cc 
tinues to be the great enlivener of conve^ 
fation, the fource of gaiety and pleafantr}^ 
which, if it does not always produce trui 
wit, never fails to foften criticifm, and whik 
it blunts the faculties of the fpeaker, it aug 
xnents in a greater proportion, the indu^ 
gence and facile applaufe of the company. 
The fame happy inftrument of focial mirth 
bellows upon our failings the garb and 
afpe6l of virtue, by infpiring the glow of 
kindnefs and alFeflion, by improving the 
ordinary companion into the bofom friend^ 
and by opening the heart to the overflowings 
of generofity and benevolence. 

We cannot, however, expefl that the 
mirth which rifes from the enchanted cup 
will be always the moll refined or polilhed; 
or that it will not exceed the bounds of 
decency and decorum. The fame blind 
and head-llrong power which exalts the 
foul, without the guidance of reafon, to fud- 
den friendlhips and attachments, will alfo, 
without caufe, provoke and irritate the 
felf-important, the refentful, and difcordant 
paflions. The modeft Graces wing their 

High 
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^ight from the revels of BaCchus, and are 
ifucceeded by loofe riot and diforder, by 
rude and boifterous difputes, and by ground- 
lefs and unmeaning, though fometimes fatal 
quarrels. 

To the lower orders of the community, 
vto the labouring poor, the delufive jjoifon 
of intoxication isproduSive of confequences 
far more pernicious. It affords, indeed, a 
healing-balfam to their toils and cares ; and 
our fellow-feelings muft reclaim againft that 
rigid feverity which would altogether deny 
this confolation to a clafs of men, by whofe 
“painful exertions the profperity of every 
Hate is principally fupported, and the reft of 
the fociety maintained in eafe and affluence. 
But their excefles in this particular are fo 
pregnant vyith mifchief, fo deftruftive of all 
induftry jyad domeftic attention, and lead fo 
direftly to complete diffipation, and fhame- 
lefs profligacy, that fobriety, or temperance 
in* the ufe of intoxicating liquors, has heen 
juftly regarded as the leading virtue of the 
oopulace, and the contrary, if not the raoft 
incxcufable vice, at leaft the great inlet to 
tvery fort of immorality, 

VOL. IT. p 
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It has been commonly thought that tfit 
propenfity to ftrong liquors arifes from 
phyfical caufes; and that it is peculiarljn 
prevalent in cold climates. It is probable' 
that the manners of the people in the north¬ 
ern parts of Europe have given rife to this 
opinion. But it ought to be remembered 
that the fame people, from the nature of 
the foil, and from the temperature of the 
weather, lie under great difadvantages with 
refpeft to agriculture and the common arts 
of life, and have therefore long remained in 
a fituation which is favourable to this pro¬ 
penfity. As in countries which are ex- 
pofed to the extremities of cold, the favage 
life muft be the more bitter and uncomfort¬ 
able, it feems, on that account, to ftand more 
in need of the friendly aid of intoxication; 
and as the progrefs of improvement in thofe 
countries muft be flower and more difficult, 
fo the cuftora of hard drinking will, in pro¬ 
portion as it has remained longer, be.fo 
much the more confirmed. 

There is, however, from the hiftory of 
the world, no ground to believe that the 

vice 
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'vice of drunkennefs is peculiar to cold cli¬ 
mates. ■ The ancient Greeks, though living 
fin the fouthern part of Europe, appear to 
Tiave been great drinkers. The fame cir-r 
cumftance is mentioned as charaderiftic of 
the Gauls. It appears that the modern inha- 
Jaitants of Spain were formerly diftinguilhed 
by a fimilar charaSer; for, in the agreeable 
novel of Gil Bias, fo highly celebrated for 
its piftures of real manners, the fine gentle¬ 
men of Madrid are defcribed as palling the 
whole night in hard drinking, and as reeling 
home to bed late in the morning, in the very 
llyle which is falhionable in the moft drunken 
parts of Europe. It is true, the author has 
hinted in his preface, that though the fcene 
of his work is laid in Spain, there are fre¬ 
quent allufions to the manners of bis own 
countrymen; but whether we confider this 
feature as belonging to the Spaniards ojkthe 
French, it ferves equally to prove that evea 
in modern times, the vice of drunkennefs 
has not been confined to the northern part; 
of Europe. 

The ancient inhal)itiants of Perfia, a ftill 
warmer country, were notorious drunkards, 
r 2 info- 
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Aii^andei^, a man of^univer&^ 
BCM^ ti^nk to be out-done in 
fiiis ’fefjjefi by a|)eople:whom he bad con-# 
leered in It is hardiy neceflary to" 

ifedd> t^t the ule of opHnn among the Titrks» 
who are forbid by thdr religion to drink 
wincj anfwers the feme purpofe, and haa 
been infiroduced upon the fitme principle, 
with the fermented an^ diftilled liquors of 
Europe. 

But though debauchery in drinking may 
for a longtime maimatn its ground in thole 
countries where k has once been firmly 
rooted^ we have reafon to exped that 
ftfber ,a certain pitch of iin|Movement in arts 
aawd ^.feicnces, it will be expelled from 
every country. The advancement of know¬ 
ledge contributes, at leaft in the higher and 
middling ranks of life, to fupply a fund of 
ideas, produ^ve of continual amufcraent, 
and proves a powerful antidote to melan- 
eholy or deji^ion. To people who are 

* Darius's Epitaph on himfelf—“ Xhat he was a great 
conquerer and a great drinker.” See the fads colleded 
•nthis fubjedby Mr. Huirie. E^ji of’NaT. Cha- 
rtdec*." 
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provided with conftant rcfources for enters 
tainment from the powers of imaginatioa 
and reflexion, the aid of intoxication is not 
neceflary to exalt their fpirits, or to enliven 
converfation. From the advanceioent of 
taRe.they are difgulkd with thatcoarfe mirth 
.which is the cifefl of ftrong liquors, and 
with that ferment of delirious joy, which is 
commonly requked by a fubfequent mental 
depreflion and bodily indifpofition^ If they 
call in a cheerful glafs, they are not tempted 
to fuch a degree of excefs as will difturb the 
feaft of reafon, or interrupt the flow of 
elegant pleafantry. In a word, the ufe of 
the bottle is rendered fubordinate to the 
correft enjoyment of focial intercourfe and 
becomes merely a branch of that good cheer 
which conflitutes the moll: learned luxury of 
the table. 

Thel'e obfervations raay he iUuftrated by 
the change of manners which, in later 
(times, have taken place in Britain and the 
countries connefted with it. In England 
the quftom of hard drinking among people 
of the better fort, is in a great meafure ex¬ 
ploded. The inhabitants of Scotland, 

though 
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though they flill lie under a bad charafter in 
point of fobriety, appear to be rapidly fol¬ 
lowing the footfteps of their fouthern 
neighbours, in this as well as in other im¬ 
provements. If the inhabitants of Ireland 
difcover, in this refpeS, a greater attachment 
to the ancient ufuage, it is becaufe the arts, 
in general have made lefs progrefs in that 
country. Though the populace, in any of 
thefe countries, are doubtlefs more invariably 
under the dominion of thofe propenfities 
which lead to intoxication, there is ground 
to hope that from increafing habits of in- 
duftry and frugality, and from the prevailing 
fafhion among their fuperiors, they will be 
more and more difpofed to correft a vicious 
indulgence, which they find fo prejudicial to 
thejr intereft, 

With regard to the intercourfe of the 
fexes, the virtue of temperance may be con- 
fidered in threC'different afpefts. The firft 
is exhibited in early and rude nations. 

The inltinft which leads to the propaga¬ 
tion of the fpecies, is lefs necelTary than the 
appetite for food, which is direfted to the 
prefervation of the individual. The former 

is 
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IS more affefted by education than the latter, 
and according to the habits acquired in dif- 
' ferent fituations, puts on a greater variety of 
‘ arpe£fs. The demands of hunger require a 
conftant and regular fupply, while thofe of 
the fexual appetite occur only at intervals, 
.and are excluded by Tiumberlefs wants and 
cares of greater importance. The former is 
equally an objed of attention in all ages and 
countries; but the latter muft be in great 
meafure overlooked in that miferable ftate 
of fociety where men have made no provifion 
for fubfiftcnce, and are engaged in con¬ 
tinual ftruggles for procuring the bare 
neceflaries of life. 

It is obferved, that the greater part of 
animals, who have much difficulty in pro¬ 
curing their food, which is remarkably the 
cafe of all the carnivorous, arc reftrided in 
the intercourfe of the fexes to particular 
leafons; and it is probable that in the human 
fpecies, when they fubfift principally by 
hunting and filhing, the propenfities of 
nature are ufually fo feeble as to be con- 
fiftent with fimilar reftridions. 

Even 
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Even at this early period, however, fome 
kind of marriage, or permanent union be¬ 
tween perfons of different fexes, for the • 
purpofe of rearing and maintaining their’ 
children, has generally taken place. That 
natural affe£iion which is implanted not 
only in all mankind, but in the more faga-, 
cious of the brute animals, difpofes the 
parents univerfally to co-operate in main- 
taining their offspring. In the br^te creation, 
indeed, the union arifing from that circum- 
ftance is commonly of fhort duration; 
becaufe the young animal, foon after the 
birth, is in a condition to provide for its 
own fubfiftence. But the offspring of the 
human fpecies remains, for fo long a period, 
in a ftate of perfeft imbecillity, that the 
parents, in the natural courfe of things, are 
likely to have propagated feveral children 
before their proteftion and care of the firft 
can be difpenfed with. Their connexion, 
therefore, from the fame circumftance which 
gave rife to it is prolonged, not only while 
the mother is capable of child-bearing, but 
until the youngeft chil4 is able to maintain 

itfelf; 
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itfeU'; and the habits which they acquire 
by living fo long in the fame family, in the 
company of each other and of their cliildren, 
‘mull render it agreeable, and in moil cafes 
expedient, that their union ftiould be con¬ 
tinued for the reft of their life. 

Thus the fociety produced by marriage, 
though doubtlefs, originating in a blind pro- 
penlity, is promoted and fupported by 
feelings of a fuperior order. The conjugal, 
the parental, and filial relations give rife to 
various modifications of mutual fympathy 
and benevolence, which, in their range are 
not the moft extenfive, but which operating 
in a fphere adapted to the limited capacities 
of the human heart, are exerted in fuch 
direftions as are moft conducive to the great 
purpofes of human nature. The good which 
w'c can do to mankind at large is commonly 
inconfiderable; but the benefits which may 
refult from our afting with propriety in the 
exercife of domeftic afteftions, are above 
all calculation. 

In this early ftate of fociety, the manners 
of mankind, y^ith relation to the intercourfe 
of the fexes, are ufually removed at the 

greateft 
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greateft diftance from intemperance. The 
propcnfity or inftinft which leads' to the 
continifance of the fpecies is commonly 
no more than fufficient to anfwer the pur- 
pofe for which it is implanted in all mankind. 
In very rude ages, people are fo far from 
being addifted to excefs in its indolgence, 
that upon the flighteft degree of refinement 
in this particular, they become afhamed of 
its ordinary j^ratifications. In many bar¬ 
barous tribes It is a pun6lilio of decorum 
that the hufband and wife ihould cohabit by 
ftealth ; and if among fuch people, correft 
notions of chaftity are in a great meafure 
unknown, this proceeds not from habits of 
debauchery, but from ignorance of thofe 
principles which recommend perfonal fidelity 
to an individual. It may, at the fame time, 
be remarked, that although the conjugal 
affeftion, when joined to the love of off¬ 
spring, has been capable, at an early period, 
of cementing families, and thus laying the 
foundation of political fociety, it is not of 
itfelf fufficient in thofe times, to give much 
confideration and dignity to the wife, or 
even to prevent her, in confequence of her 
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inferiority in ftrength and courage, from 
becoming the fervant or flave of the 
hufband. 

The fecond afpe6l of fociety to which I 
alluded, is that which arifes from the 
advancement of the ufeful arts, from the 
.confequent acquifition and extenfion of pro¬ 
perty, and from the progrefs of civil 
government. 

The advancement of a people in the 
various arts, which procure ^e progreffive 
accommodations and conveniencies of life, 
and the accumulation of property in different 
proportions by individuals, muft aftefl the 
intercourfe of the fexes in two different 
ways. In the firft place, when men are 
placed in a fituation which relieves them 
from the preffure of immediate want, and 
fupplies them with abundance of whatever 
is neceffary to fubfiftence, their attention 
is, of courfe, direfted to other lefs impor¬ 
tant gratifications; they obey the fuggeflions 
of nature by indulging their various pro- 
penfities, and become, from the influence 
of habit, more, and more addi6led to plea- 
fure. The diflerent degrees of wealth, on 
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the other hand, which arife from the talents 
or the fortune , of individuals, give rife to 
fuch differences of rank and condition, as 
remove different families to a diftance from' 
each other, infiame and fwell them with 
family pride and jealoufy, and, from an 
apprehenfion of unfuitable and degrading 
alliances, renders them averie from that 
familiarity and freedom of intercourfe which 
might be attended either with licentious 
indulgence, St with hafty and inconfiderate 
matrimonial connexions. 

The indiferiminate gratification of the 
propeofity between the lexes is further 
obftruXed by the general improvements of 
fociety. From a gradual refinement of talte 
and manners, there is produced a nicer 
feleXion of objeXs, and a ftronger prefer* 
ence of thofe individuals, by whofe beauty, 
or other perfpnal qualities, our defircs have 
been peculiarly exerted. But the fame 
circumftances, which create more diverfity 
of tafte, will tend more frequently to pre¬ 
vent a reciprocity of inclination, andconfe- 
quehtly, will often fender it more difficult 

ibr 
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for the lover to attain. the dbjeft of his 
withes. • 

The reilraints which are thus laid upon 
the fexual correfpondcnce, contribute, in a 
high degree, to improve and augment the 
pleafures which refult from it. The difficul- 
J:ies, the delays, the difappointments, which 
we experience in purfuit of a favourite gra¬ 
tification, cannot fail to enhance its value, 
by fixing our attention for a length of time 
upon the fame objefl, by (t^fpofing us to 
eftimate the attainment in proportion to the 
diftrefs which we feel from the want of it, 
and by roufing the imagination to paint 
every circumfiance in fuch colours as may 
flatter our prevailing inclinations. Thefe 
are the great expedients of nature, which 
give rile to peculiar attachments, and by 
which a Ample tiefire or appetite is often 
converted into a violent paflion. 

The effefts of mere facility in procuring 
fubfiftence, while no difficulties occur in 
the indulgence of the fexual propenfjties, 
may be illuflrated by the manners which 
prevail in Otaheite and thofe neighbouring 
iflands in the South Sea, with which Euro¬ 
pean 
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pean travellers have lately made us ac¬ 
quainted. Thofe people, from their fingu- 
larly ^happy climate, are without induftry 
or labour, poffefled of all the neceffaries of 
life. As they have, at the fame time, accu¬ 
mulated little or no wealth, they are, in a 
great meafure, ftrangers to thofe diftinftiong 
of rank which divide and feparate the inha¬ 
bitants of civilized countries; and, as they 
have never been roufed to aftive exertions, 
either of body or mind, they are unac¬ 
quainted with thofe refinements oftafteand 
manners which arife from the cultivation of 
the arts. Living, therefore, in conftant 
eafe and idlenefs, they are ftrongly addifted 
to fenfual pleafure; but they are debauched 
without palTion, and voluptuous without 
elegance, or €ven difcrimination of objefts. 

The effeft of uncommon reftraints upon 
the intercourfe of the fexes may, on the 
other hand, be obferved in the manners of 
thofe Gothic nations, who over-ran and 
fubdued the weftern provinces of the Roman 
empire. Thofe nations, acquiring large 
poffelTions by their conqueft, and fpreading 
themfelves over an extenfive territory, were 
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formed into a multitude of feparate baro¬ 
nies, under the authority of a fovereign, but 
fo independent, and fo feebly united, as to 
be under little reftraint in the ex^rcife of 
mutual hoftilities and depredations. By 
thefe peculiar circumftances, which remained 
for feveral centuries, neighbouring families 
contrafted fuch animofities, and entertained 
fuch apprehenfion and jealoufy of each 
other, .as became an infuperable bar to their 
intimate correfpondence, and therefore in¬ 
terrupted, in proportion, the communica¬ 
tion of the fexes. To this interruption we 
may afcribe the romantic love, the uncom¬ 
mon purity and delicacy of fentiment, 
which appear fo confpicuouHy in the man¬ 
ners of that period, and of which there are 
ftill very evident and remarkable traces in 
the turn of thinking, the ufages, and the 
literature of the prefent European nations. 

The ordinary ftate of civilized fociety 
exhibits a medium between thofe two ex¬ 
tremes ; with neither the voluptuoufnefs of 
the former, nor the^fantaftic love and admi¬ 
ration of the latter; but with a moderate 
fenfibility to pleafure, derived from the 

advance- 
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advancement of tafte, and with a degree of 
paflion excited the ufual impediments to 
gratification. Upon the firft confiderable 
advances of commerce and the arts, the 
fituation of mankind is rendered fo eafy and 
comfortable, as difpofes them commonly to 
enter into marriage whenever they arrive 
at that period of life which fits them for 
the difeharge of its duties; and in forming 
this connexion, they muft frequently, from 
differences of rank or perfonal qualities, or 
from accidental circumftances, meet with 
various obftaclcs to the attainment of their 
wiflies, and be engaged in a long 'courtftiip, 
which, by inflaming their defires, and fix¬ 
ing their imagination upon the fame objeft, 
js likely to create a fincere and lafting 
attachment; an attachment, upon which all 
the domeftic virtues are eafily engrafted, 
and which is capable of rendering all the 
cares of the marriage ftate light and 
agreeable. The ardour of a blind appetite 
is thus controuled by feelings of a fuperior 
order; and the paflion of love becomes the 
guardian of temperance. 

Thf. 
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The high cultivation of the elegant arts, 
and the jntroduftion of immoderate opu¬ 
lence, give rife to a third variety, by 
which, in relation to the prefent fubjeft, 
the manners of fociety require to be diftin- 
guilhed. 

' Luxury and expenfive living are the 
natural attendants of great wealth. Excited 
by mutual emulation, individuals, in pro¬ 
portion to their riches, endeavour more 
and more to furpafs one another in elegance 
and magnificence, and in fupplying thofe 
wants by which, from faftiionable extrava¬ 
gance, they are continually folicited, mult 
find at length that their income, however 
large, is inadequate to their d,emands. They 
become, of confequence, unwilling to take 
upon them the additional burden of main¬ 
taining a family. While the men, by whofe 
courage and luperior exertions property is, 
in a great meafure engrolTed, are thus ge¬ 
nerally difpofed to remain in the Hate of 
bachelors, a proportional part of the other 
fex are laid under the necelfity of remain¬ 
ing unmarried ; and both, from the opera¬ 
tion of the fame caufes, contrafl, unavoid- 

yoL. IV.. Q ahly, 
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ably, fuch habits as tend to difqualify them 
from enjoying happinefs in the married 
Rate. It may, at the fame time, be expefted 
that perfons, who, notwithftanding thefe 
difcouragements, are induced to form a 
matrimonial conneHion, will endeavour to 
compenfate the inconveniences attending it, 
by regarding the fortune more than the 
perfonal attraftions of their yoke-mates. 
From fuch a mercenary traffic, it would be 
vain to look for that harmony which is 
requifite to promote the welfare of the 
fkmily. To fuch marriages may be applied 
the maxim of the civil law: Societas ejl 
mater difcordianm. 

Thefe obfervations are illuflfated by the 
manners of ancient Rome about the begin¬ 
ning of her defpotical government. The 
great wealth imported from the conquered 
provinces had then given rife to fuch a 
degree of luxury and expenfive living as 
proved extremely unfavourable to marriage, 
and induced the Emperor Auguftus to 
encourage that union, by various taxes and 
penalties upon celibacy, and by bellowing 
fuitable premiums upon married people, 

' and 
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and upon thofe who had produced a number 
of children. The fame circumftance intro¬ 
duced the avowed and very univerfal prac¬ 
tice, among wealthy and unmarried perfons, 
of keeping a concubine, whofe children, 
being of inferior rank, were maintained at 
lefs expence, but who, in other refpefts, 
was viewed in a light fomewhat (imilar to 
that of a wife. 

So mercenary were the Romans in their 
matrimonial alliances, that a woman who 
brought no dower to her hufband, was con- 
fidered in a difgraceful fituation; and unlefs 
there appeared good evidence of her mar¬ 
riage, (he was held to be, not a wife, but a 
concubine. 

The fame circumftances which render 
marriage inconvenient and burdenfome, in 
regard to pecuniary intereft, are no lefs 
unfavourable to that connexion from the 
general progrefs of diflipation and volup- 
uoufnefs. 

Among nations polfelTed of moderate 
v^ealth, who are chiefly occupied in the 
ultivatioti of the ufeful arts, the inhabi- 
ints t^e, for the moft part, ertgaged in 
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ferious employments, by which they are* 
feparated into various departments, andf 
prevented from holding an extenfive com¬ 
munication. The members of neighbour¬ 
ing families, the feveral knots of kindred' 
and acquaintance, whom accidents, or the 
tranfaftions of bufmefs, have eollefted in* 
fmall circles, are accuftomed to keep com¬ 
pany with one another, but little intercourfe 
is held with ftrangers. Among perfons of 
different fexes, living in this retired fitua- 
tion, the imagination will frequently be led 
to form a reciprocal and permanent attach, 
ment. But the advancement of a people 
in ihofe arts which are fubfervient to plea- 
fure and amufement, occafions a more 
extervfive correfpondence among the differ¬ 
ent members of foeiety. Almoft all men 
of fortune, and of liberal education, whofe 
refidence admits of their intercourfe, be¬ 
come acquainted with each other, and fre¬ 
quently affemble in all the fafhionable 
meetings of pleafure and amufement. The 
more opulent they become, and the more 
polifhed in their manners, thefe meetings 
become the more ‘ numerous; and the com¬ 
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munication among people of rank and con¬ 
dition 'is, in proportion, extended and 
diverfified. In thefe polite circles, the 
women claim an equal Ihare with the other 
lex, and by their agreeable accomplifh- 
ments, by their delicacy and vivacity, as 
.well as by their perfonal charms, contribute 
no lefs to the entertainment. 

The unreferved and extenfive intercourfe 
of the two fexes has, doubtlefs, a tendency 
to divide the attention among a great va¬ 
riety of objefts, to efface the impreffion of 
one objeft by that of another; and, confe- 
quently, to prevent a ftrong or lafting 
attachment to any individual. The fenfi- 
bility of the heart is thus gradually worn 
out and exhaufted by continual dilfipation ; 
and the paffion, which formerly excited all 
the tender affeftions, is at length converted 
into a mere vehicle of fenfual enjoyment. 
A fpirit of gallantry and intrigue, totally 
inconfiftent with the duties of domeftic 
fociety, is of eourfe introduced in the higher 
ranks; to whom it affords that occupation 
and amufement which their inferiors derive 
from the puifujts of induftry. Ir? the natural 

courLe 
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courfe of things, the dilTipated manners of 
the rich arp, by the force of example, com¬ 
municated to the lower orders, among 
whom they lofe that appearance of refine¬ 
ment in which they were enveloped, and 
appear in the undifguifed form of grofs de¬ 
bauchery and common proftitution. 

This progrefs of diifipation and volup- 
tuouihefs may be obferved in all countries 
where the people have made great advances 
in the accumulation of wealth, and in the 
arts which adminifier to luxury and extra¬ 
vagance. In ancient Rome, in the great 
Afiatic nations, in modern Italy, France, 
and England, a diflblutenefs of manners, in 
relation to the intercourfe of the fexes, 
appears to have been the infeparable atten¬ 
dant of great opulence ; though from pecu¬ 
liar circumftances in thefe difierent coun¬ 
tries, it has been exhibited under various 
modifications. ■ 

The ancient Romans pafled very fuddenly 
from poverty and barbarifm to immoderate 
wealth and luxury j and, between thefe two 
extremes, there feems to have palled no 
interval which was calculated to refine and 
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exalt the paflion between the fexes. When 
they advanced, therefore, into the latter 
fituation, about the end of the common¬ 
wealth, they had acquired no previous 
habits, to prevent them from finking at 
once into a degree of fenfuality, and grofs 
debauchery, of which there is no example. 
Among them, the fliaraelefs profligacy of a 
Meifalina, was underfiood to exhibit the 
behaviour of a woman of rank, immode¬ 
rately addiftcd to the purfuits of gallantry 
and pleafure. 

In the prefent Opulent nations of Europe, 
the veftiges which remain of the refined fen- 
timents of a former period, have produced 
in the higher ranks, a more elegant fpecies 
of licentioufnefs; at the fame time that 
the Chriftian religion, by exalting the merit 
of reflraint, and even of total abftinence, in 
relation iq the fexual correfpondence, has 
contributed, no doubt, to retard a general 
relaxation of manners. In particular, the 
authority of the church, which was exerted 
to render marriage an indiflbluble tie, has 
prevented parents, in many cafes, from 
Jeing led by caprice, or bad humour, to 

form 
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form fuch connexions as were incompatible 
with the intereft of their children. The 
regulations to this eflPeX have not, indeed, 
entirely maintained their ground, in oppo- 
iition to the fpirit of the later age. In 
fome parts of Europe they have been fub- 
jeXed to limitations; in others they have 
been evaded; in France they have been 
wholly repealed. 

In the great eaftern nations, the praXice 
of polygamy, though calculated to pro¬ 
mote, in the one fex, an unlimited indul¬ 
gence in fenfual pleafure, is equally adverfe, 
on the one hand, to grofs proftitution; 
and, on the other, to the refinements of 
fentimental paflion. The harams and ferag- 
lios of the eaft are faid to exhibit an aflera- 
blage of beauty in the utmofl; variety of 
elegant forms; but they leave their indolent 
matter nothing to defire except the capacity 
of enjoyment. 

■, Some benevolent philofophers have in¬ 
dulged the pleafing fpeculation, -that the 
faculties and virtues of mankind are univer- 
f^^lly improved by the progrefs of the arts 
and fcienecs; and that human nature, by 
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culture and education, is led to endlefs 
degrees, of perfeftion. To this flattering, 
and perhaps generally well-founded hypo- 
thefis, the circumflance now fuggefted 
appears to form a remarkable exception. 
Nothing can be more inconfiftent with the 
finer feelings of the heart; nothing more 
incompatible with the order of fociety; 
nothing more deftruftive of thofe bands 
which unite men together, and enable them 
to live in mutual confidence and fecurity, 
than debauchery and dilTolute manners. 
The indi{criminate voluptuoufnefs of the 
one fex cannot fail to produce a ftill greater 
depravity of the other, by annihilating the 
female point of honour, and introducing 
univerfal proflitution. The rank of the 
women is thus degraded; marriage becomes 
hardly the fource of a peculiar connexion; 
and the unhappy child who is born in a 
family, inftead of reaping advantage from 
the natural prepoffeflions and affeftions of 
its parents, is doomed to fulfer the fatal 
conlequences of their jealoufy and difcord. 
The elFeft of their negligence, in fuch a 

fituation. 
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fitaation, may ealily be conceived, when 
we confider the hard fortune which, is com¬ 
monly experienced by the iffue of an illegi¬ 
timate correfpondence. 

Nature has wifely provided, that the 
education and even the maintenance of 
the human offspring, fhould not depend 
upon general philanthropy or benevolence, 
deduced from abftraSed philofophical prin¬ 
ciples; but upon peculiar paffions and 
feelings, which have a more powerful and 
immediate influence on the conduft of man¬ 
kind : and, when thefe paflions are weak¬ 
ened, thefe feelings deftroyed, we (hall in 
vain expeft their place to be fupplied by 
general views of utility to mankind, or par¬ 
ticular interpofitions of the legillature. 
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Section III. 

Cff Jufiice and Gcnerojity. 

The virtues and vices of mankind relate 
more immediately, either to the imereft of 
the agent himfelf or to the interefl of 
others. Of the former clafs are thofe which 
have been already confidered. The latter 
may deferve a leparate examination. 

When our adions teqd to pronjore the 
happinefs of our neighbours, or when they 
have a contrary tendency, it may frequently 
happen, that, while every fpetl^itor approves 
or difapproves of our condufi m thefe 
different cafes, yet no perlon imagines we 
could, with propriety, be compelled to aft 
in the one way, or to abltain from afting in 
the other. To requite a favour wi:h grati¬ 
tude, to hazard our fortune in behalf of a 
friend, to relieve the diftrefs of thole with 
whom we have no particular cormeftion, 
are aftions of this nature. There are many 
cafes, on the other hand, where our beha* 
viour in relation to oiqr neighbours becomes 

a matteir 
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a matter of ftrift obligation, and where we 
may be compelled to follow one courfe of 
aftion, and punilhed for the contrary. Thus 
we may be forced to fulfil our promifes, and 
to abftain from doing hurt to others. Aftions 
of the latter fort belong to what, in a ftrifl; 
fenfe, are called the rules of juftice. Thofe 
of the former belong to generofity or bene¬ 
volence. 

That the advancement of arts, manufac¬ 
tures, and commerce, has a tendency to 
improve the virtue of jultiee in all its 
branches, appears indifputable. 

Mankind are induced to abftain from 
injuftice by the feelings of humanity, which 
difpofe them to avoid hurting their neigh¬ 
bours, as well as by the confideration that 
fuch a conduft will be highly conducive to 
their own intereft; and both of thefe prin¬ 
ciples operate with peculiar force from the 
circumftances in which a commercial people 
is placed. By commerce and manufaftures, 
the contrafls and tranfaftions of a country 
are multiplied alrooft without end; and the 
pofleffions of individuals are extended and 
varied in proportion ; whence the injuries 
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arifing from the breach of promife, from 
diftionefty aiwl fraud, or from any violation 
of property, are more fenfibly felt, and 
produflive of more fympathy and regret. 
The advantages, at the fame time, which ‘ 
every individual derives from a drift obfer- 
vpnce of the rules of juftice, become alfo 
proportionably greater and more manifeft. 
According as the intercourfe of fociety is 
extended, it requires more and more a 
mutual truft and confidence, which cannot 
be maintained without the uniform profeflion 
and rigid praftice of honefty and fair- 
dealing. Whoever is unable, in this refpeft, 
to maintain a fair charafter, finds himfelf 
univerfally reprobated, is of courfe difquali- 
fied for the exercife of any lucrative pro- 
feffion, and becomes a fort of outcaft, who, 
like the dricken deer, is carefully avoided 
by the whole herd. Compared with fo 
dreadful a misfortune, the gain which is 
likely to accrue from the mod artful knavery 
is a mere trifle. 

In fuch a fituation it becomes the objeft 
of early education to recommend and incul¬ 
cate the rules of judice. Children arc 
deterred from any failure in this refpeft, by 
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timely correflion, and by the difgrace which 
attends it. At a more advanced period of 
life, the principles of honour, diftated by 
the general fentiments of mankind, and 
communicated through the different ranks 
and orders of fociety, confirm the fame 
doftrine. In addition to thefe confiderations, 
religion beftows her aid, by reprefenting 
what is infamous among men, as offenfive 
to the Deity, and as incurring the effefts of 
his difpleafirrc; while the fanftibns of civil 
government are employed in reprelfing fuch 
diforders, by the falutary example of human 
punifhments. 

Thefe principles and habits which charac¬ 
terize a mercantile age and country, are apt 
to appear moft confpicuous in that part of 
the inhabitants who are aftually engaged in 
trade; becaule they feel moft powerfully 
the influence of the various motives which 
have been mentioned. In the moft com¬ 
mercial nations of Europe, it is not, indeed, 
eonfidered as inconfiftent with the rules of 
fair trade, to lay hold of an accidental 
fcarcity for enhancing the price of any com¬ 
modity ; but a merchant of credit is accuf- 
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tomed to deal at a word, and to take no 
advantage of the ignorance of his cuftomer. 
Among the reft of the inhabitants, who 
traffic occafionally, the fame fcrupulous 
punduality is not required; and it is' not 
unufual to chaffer, or even to over-reach 
in a bargain. This is particularly the cafe 
in the fale of commodities, which have, in 
fome degree,an arbitrary value; asof horfes, 
where even the country gentleman is fre¬ 
quently not affiamed to become a fpecies of 
horfe jockey. 

The manners of rude nations are, in the 
prefent view, diametrically oppofite to thofe 
of a commercial people. Barbarians, what¬ 
ever may be their other virtues, are but 
little acquainted with the rules of juftice; 
they have feldom any regard to their pro- 
miles, and are commonly addifled to theft 
and rapine. This is evident from the hiftory 
of all early nations. In Captain Cook’s firft 
‘'oyage to Otaheite, the inhabitants of that 
fland were fo far from being affiamed of 
heir thefts, that upon being challenged, 
hey held up the ftolen goods in triumph at 
heir fuccels. In Kamtfchatlka, it is faid, 

the^ 
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that a young woman has difficulty to pro« 
cure a hufband, until fhe has given proof 
of her dexterity in filching*. Among the 
ancient Egyptians there was no punifhment 
for theftf; nor among the Gauls, when the 
crime was committed between the members 
of different tribes 

In the highlands of Scotland, Healing of 
cattle was denominated Lifting; a term to 
which no blame appears to have been 
attached; and it is p well-known fa*^, that 
an inhabitant of that country, who, upon 
the fuppreffion of the rebe]li( 1745, 
the Pretender under his prot' ^lion, and who 
had not been tempted to deliver him up by 
the great premium offered by government, 
was at a fubfequent period tried at Invernefs, 
and condemned to a capita punifhment for 
horfe-Healing. 

As in countries highly advanced in trade 
and manufa6fures, the trading part of the 
inhabitants are the faireH and raofi pun£lual 
- in their dealings, they are, in the infancy 

* See the accounts of the Ruffian emiflaries. 

t Aul. Gell,. Nod. Att. lib. ii. 58. 

% Csfai, de bell. Gall, lib- 6.5. 23. 
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t}f commerce, the moft knavilh and dif- 
honcft. 

In a rude and military age, mechanics 
and tradefmen, who follow fedentary pro- 
fefiions, are defpifed on account of their 
unwarlike difpofitions, and from the low 
eftimation in which they are held, become 
degraded in their own eyes, and regardlefs 
of tbeir charafter and behaviour. The firfl 
merchants, who are a fort of pedlars, wan¬ 
dering from place to place, and frequently 
reduced to the neceffity of begging their 
bread and their lodging among ftrangers, are 
even in a meaner condition than artificers. 


or labourers, v^ho enioy a fixed refidence 
in the midfi of their kindred and acquaint¬ 
ance. When UlyfTes, in Homer, is twitted 
with being a wandering merchant, the 
patient hero is unable to bear this unmerited 
reproach; and though he had before deter¬ 
mined to conceal his rank, he Harts up 
immediately, to wipe off the afperfion, 
by diftinguilhing himfelf in the athletic 


exercifes. 

So long as the ancient Romans preferved 
their military chara£ler, they confidered the 

VOL-.IV. '» profelEan 
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profeflion of a merchant as difgraceful to a 
free citizen. In modern Europe, trade and 
manufaftuxes were alfo, for many centuries, 
confined to that clafs of the people who 
remained in a fpecies of fervitude. 

From the want of a regular market, for 
afeertainiog the price of commodities, it is 
alfo more difficult, in the firft dawn of 
mercantile improvements, to difeover and 
reftrain the fraud . of individuals. The 
pedlar, who provides a flock of goods from 
different quarters, and retails the various 
articles to perfons at a diflance from each 
other, may almoft always impofe upon his 
cuftomers with little hazard of deteftion, 
and i^ laid under ftrong temptation to avail 
himfelf of contingencies for increafing his 
profits. 

The mercantile profeflion feems, accord¬ 
ingly, in all countries where trade is in a 
low ftate, to be confidered as peculiarly 
connefted with knavery and injuftice. 
Among the early Greek nations, a merchant, 
and a private, were underftood to be nearly 
fynonimous terms; and the fame tutelary 
deity, who prefided over merchants, became 
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alfo the patron of cheats and pick¬ 
pockets: 

Cicero, whofe opinion we may fuppofe 
was founded upon the manners of his 
countryn\en, declares that a great whole- 
fale merchant, who imports ^goods from 
every quarter, may have a tolerable 
charafter; but that a retailer, who buys 
with a view ,of felling immediately, is 
engaged in a' very mean employment; 
becaufe he can make no profit, unlefs he 
becomes a great liar*. Mr. Pope appears 
to have rather injudicioufly transferred this 
thought to the tradefmen of his own 
country. 

** The next a tradcfman, meek, and much a liar,” 


In Armenia, Perfia, and many other 
eaftern regions, commerce is managed, in a 

* “ Mercatura antem, fi tennis eft, fordlda putanda eft: 
fin magna et copiofa, multa undique apportans, mul- 
tifque fine vanltatc imparticris, non eft admodum 
“ vituperanda.”—“ Sordidi etiam putandi qui mercantur 
a mercatoribus quod ftatim vendant. Nihil enim 
proftciunt nifi admodum mentcantur. ICicero 
Lib. 1. § 42. 
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great mcafure, by a fet of f^randering mer¬ 
chants, who are not only deftitute.of pro- 
teftion, but even liable to be frequently 
plundered by government. It can hardly 
be expefled that thele people, who are often 
obliged to'bury a part of their flock, and 
to invefl a part of it in jewels, that they 
may be able to conceal, ar fuddenly to with¬ 
draw their effefts, will be fcrupuloufly 
punftual in their tranfaflions, or that they 
will not, by exorbitant profit in fome cafes, 
endeavour to compenfate the lofles and 
haxards which they fuflain in others. 

The Jews were a people, who, on account 
of their Angular manners and cuftoms, and 
their uncommon religious rites and ceremo¬ 
nies, had incurred the ridicule, and even 
in fome degree the hatred of other nations. 
In thefe unfortunate circumflances, they 
found little degradation in a mean employ¬ 
ment, and tlierefore betook themfelves very 
generally to merchandize, in thofe periods 
and countries were it was held in fome de¬ 
gree ignominious. This was more efpecially 
:he cafe after the Chriflian religion had 
fpread itfelf over Europe, and had over¬ 
whelmed 
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whelmed that once chofen people in recent 
odium and averfion. The Jews became 
early the principle traders of the modern 
European nations; and in that capacity 
acquired irmnenfe riches; while in confor¬ 
mity to the ftate of commerce kt that period, 
they obtained univerfally the charafter of 
knavery and dilhonefty; a charafter which 
they appear to have long borne without 
murniuring, and which, even at this day, 
notwithftanding the great revolution in the 
rank and behaviour of mercantile people, 
they have never been able fully to obli¬ 
terate. 

But the circumftances of a nation which 
has been enriched by trade are not more 
friendly to julUce, than unfavourable to 
generofjty, and to the higher exertions of 
benevolence. 

That a man fliould be induced to a con- 
ftant obfervance of the rules of juftice, 
nothing further is commonly requifite than 
to underftand khis own pecuniary intereft; 
but before he can become eminently gene¬ 
rous orbenevolent, hemuft refolve to facrifice 
that intereft to the good of others. Juftice 
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is the refult of a deliberate purpofe to rejc£l 
an incidental advantage for obtaining an 
ultimate, and'much greater profit. Genero- 
fity is the fruit of a violent impulfe, which 
overlooks all private and felfifh confidera- 
tions. The careful and penurious tradefman* 
the indufiripus and a6live manufacturer, or 
merchant, can have little temptation to deiert 
the one, but in the courfe of his profeffional 
views, he meets with as little incitement to 
practice the other. To be juft is to breathe 
his natural element; to require that he 
(hould be geperous is to invert his ordinary 
functions, and to make him fublift by organs 
to which he has not been accuftomed. 

In a commercial country, the mercantile 
fpirit is not confined to tradefmen or mer¬ 
chants; froni a fimilarity of fituation it per¬ 
vades, in fome degree, all orders and ranks, 
andJby the influence of habit and example, 
it is communit:ated, more or left, to every 
member of the community. Individuals form 
their notions of propriety according to a 
Igcperal ftandard, and faftiion their morals 
in conformity to the prevailing tafle of the 
times. By living much in fociety, and 
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maintaining an intimate correfpondence, 
they are led alfo^ to a frequent and ready 
communication of their thoughts and fenti- 
ments. They learn by experiepce to do 
this, without hurting the feelings of one 
another; to conceal their own felfilhnefs or 
contempt of others; to afl’u'me a tone of 
moderation, deference, and refpeft; and, 
without .apparent reftraint or effort, to 
accommodate their behaviour to the difpofi- 
tion and temper of their company, while in 
this manner, they improve" in the arts of 
civility and politenefs, they can hardly fail 
to cultivate their focial feelings, by partici¬ 
pating in the pleafures and pains of each 
other, and by mutual endeavours to promote 
the former, and to relieve or foften the 
latter. But this intercourfe is often little 
more than a petty traffic, which aims merely 
at ^he purchafe of reciprocal good offices; 
or when it proceeds from better motives, it 
is the offspring of a fubordinate, and in 
fome meafure a fpeculative humanity, which 
in the cafe of any ferious diftrefs, content|jt 
itfelf with weeping and lamenting over the 
affli6led, but never thinks of facrificing any 
great intereft to afford him relief. 
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Even this tinfel reciprocation of fraall 
benefits, which people are apt to value 
more than it deferves, but which in reality 
is of fignal utility in removing the inconve¬ 
niences, and improving the comforts iwhich 
attend our journey of human life, is fre¬ 
quently interrupted by thofe oppofitc and 
jarring paflions which arife amid the aftive 
puifuits of a commercial nation. In a rude 
age, where there is little induftry, or defirp 
of accumulation, neighbduring independent 
focieties are apt to rob and plunder each 
other; but the members of the fame Ib- 
ciety are attracted by a comrnon intereft, 
and ^re often ftrongly united in the bands of 
friendlhip and affeftion, by mutual exertions 
of benevolence, or by accidental habits of 
fympathy. But in. a country where no 
body is idle, and where every perfon is eager 
to augment his fortune, or to improve his 
circumfiances, there occur innumerable 
competitions and rivalfhips, which contraft 
the heart, and fet mankind at variance. In 
.proportion as every man is attentive to his 
own advancement, he is vexed apd tormented 
by every obfiacle to his profperity, and 
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prompted to regard his competitors with 
envy, refentment, and other malignant paC 
fions. 

The purfuit of riches becomes a fcramble, 
in which the hand of every man is againft 
every other. Hence the diffentions among 
perfons of the fame trade or proftfTion, 
which are more confpicuous according as 
the oppofition of intereft is more direft and 
pointed. The phyficians. the apothecaries, 
and the lawyers of a fmall town are com¬ 
monly not in fpeaking terms; they are hot 
moreinftigatcd to advance their own fuccefe 
than to thwart and oppofe that of each 
other; and even the cuftomers of each party 
are frequently involved in the quarrel. The 
fame principles exhibit themfelves with Icfs 
indecorum, perhaps, or violence, but not lefs 
invariably, through the whole commercial 
world. That there is no friendfhip in trade 
is an eftabliflied maxim among traders. 
Every man for himfelf, and God Almighty 
for us all, is their fundamental doftrine. 

Among an aftive and polilhed people, the 
defire of fame and diftinftion is produ6live 

of competitions and jealoufies yet more ex- 

tenfive. 
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tenfivc. Neither age, nor fex, nor condi¬ 
tion; neither wiidom, nor folly; neither 
learning, nor ignorance, is exempted from 
the ferious, and the ludicrous difcord which 
originates in this univerfal paflion, or from 
the acrimony and malice which it often in- 
fpires : whether it appears in the' light airy, 
ihape of vanity, which glides through every 
corner of fociety, and prefents the afpeft of 
a rival in every accompliftiment or agreeable 
talent; from that of the well-drefled cox¬ 
comb who figures at a ball, to that of the 
eloquent fpeaker who ftiakes an admiring 
fenate: or whether it afliimes the graver form 
of ambition, which divide mankind into par¬ 
ties, inflames their party zeal, and their 
party animbfities, and flieltering itfelf under 
the multitude of aflbciates, bids defiance to 
the fenfe of lhame, and becomes deaf to the 
voice of humanity. Of this paflion, the 
jealoufy among authors, will, perhaps, be 
regarded as the moft remarkable inftance; 
but it feems to be fo, chiefly becaufe the 
parties have more the capacity of publiftiing 
their difputes, and of circulating the bitter 
animofities by which they are agitated. 


As 
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As the purfuit of wealth, the great objeft 
of a mercantile nation, contributes to fcatter 
the feeds of envy and felfiflincfs, the luxurious 
and voluptuous habits, which, as I formerly 
obferved, become alfo prevalent among the 
fame people, tend to nourifti and ftrengtheo 
ihofe baneful produftions. 

Senfual pleafures, whether founded upon 
the enjoyments of the table, or upon the 
propenfity which unites the fexes, are all of 
a felfifli nature; however they may be con- 
nefted in many cafes, with the exercife of 
focial difpofitions. The mirth and feftivity 
of the epicure terminates in the gratifica¬ 
tion of his palate ; and thejjoon companion 
of a luxurious age will commonly prefer the 
company where he finds the bell dinner. The 
pleafure of a love-intrigue fuppofes a Cfpi- 
munication of fentiments; but the volup¬ 
tuary fcruples not to procure it at the ex¬ 
pence of ruin to the obje£t of his wifiies. 

But what more efpecially merits attention, 
is, that the faftiionable pleafures of an opu¬ 
lent nation become the fource of enormous 
expence, by which multitudes ve led to ex¬ 
ceed their income, and become embarrafled 
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in their circumftances. To men who are, at 
*he famfe time, addifted to expenfive habits, 
and forced to, ftruggle with pecuniary diffi¬ 
culties, wealth is the conftant idol, the fove- 
reign difpenfer of happinefs; and poverty, a 
dreadful fpeSrc, ufurping the place of an 
awakened confcience, to haunt and terrify 
the difordered imagination. 

While the peculiar habits of an opulen^ 
people are thus calculated to increafe the 
bias which is already too ftrong, by fortify¬ 
ing the love of money, they give unavoid¬ 
ably a particular turn and direflion to 'that 
paffion. They afford a fpur to the acqui- 
fition of riches, .but they encourage, at the 
fame time, and promote the expenditure. 
The avarice of a frugal, and that of a luxu- 
ri^is age, affume very frequently, a different, 
and in fome refpefts, an oppofite charafter. 
The charafter of the former is that of a 
mifer, who fcruples not to praftife the 
meaneft arts of accumulation, ,is unable to 
take any ufe of what he has gathered, but 
Jiving in conftant terror of poverty, is afraid 
to lend out ^is money at intereft, and has 
recourfe to the wretched precaution of con^ 

cealing 
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cealing it in the ea^th. Such are the leading 
features, of the mifer, as reprefented by the 
poets of antiquity, which have been copied 
by Moliere with more fidelity and humour, 
than difcernment in applying them to the 
majaners of his own age ; for the original of 

this pifture is now rarely to be found. The 

• 

modern u Purer is not lefs rapacious, nor lefs 
abforbed in the conftant purfuit of gain than 
the ancient; but he is more enterprifing, 
and lefs ready to forget the end of his la¬ 
bours. He never lofes a penny by.hugging 
his treafure in fecret, or by hiding it in the 
ground. Goaded, on either fide, by the love 
of money, and by the love of pleafure, he 
obeys alternately the diftates of thefe oppo- 
fite palTions, and hoards that he may fpend 
to the beft advantage. He is covetous and 
profufe * ; but his profufion is merely the 
avarice of fenfual gratification. 

From thefe obfervations it may be con¬ 
cluded, that the manners of an opulent and 
luxurious age, are, upon the whole, favour¬ 
able to the general intercourfe of fociety. 

( 

* Sui profufus, alieni cupiflus. Salust. 


In 
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In the common relations of neighbourhood 
»nd acquaintance, it is not expe8;cd that 
individuals will make any great facrifice of 
their own intereft to that of others. If men 
abftain from the commiffion of crimes, if 
they obferve the rules of jufticc in their 
various tranfafliohs, if they are punfiual to 
their word, fo as to create a mutual confi¬ 
dence in their probity and good faith, and 
if to thefe virtues they add the conftant 
exercife of thofe inferior good offices 
which arc, diflated by humanity and the 
defire of pleafing, they are likely to commu¬ 
nicate to each other, and to enjoy, all that 
fecurity, eafe, and tranquillity, all that 
comfort and fatisfaftion which can rea- 
fonably be deli red. The praftice of thefe 
common virtues will be fufficient to facilitate 
the accumulation of wealth, or to fecure the 
fruits of induflry, to thofe who are in ordi¬ 
nary profperous circumftances ; and at the 
fame time to afford a moderate relief or 
affiftance to thofe who may be reduced to 
indigence or diftrefs. The higher exertions 
of benevolence are out of the queftion; but 
a limited and regulated charity is perfectly 

confiftent 
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confiftent with the manners of a refined and 

poliflied people; and it may, perhaps, be 

affirmed with reafon, that, from prudent and 

well-direfted interpofitions of that nature, 

more diffufive benefit is likely to arife, both 

to the public and to individuals, than from 

the warmeft occafional ebullitions of tender- 

• _ 

hearted and thougfitlefs generofity. This, 

at lead, is indifputable, that mere get^rofity 

without the punftual obfervance of the rules 

of juftice, is of lefs confequence to the prof- 

perity and good order of fociety, than the 

latter, though without any confiderable fhare 

of the former. 

But although the fpirit of opulent and 
trading nations tends evidently to improve 
the intercourfe of mankind, in their more 
general and diftant connefitions, it mull be. 
confeffed, that when we turn our eyes to the 
private and intimate relations of human life, 
we are led, in fome refpefts, to a different 
conclufion. In their domeflic relations, the 
happinefs of mankind feems to (kpend more 
upon the warmth of frieildfhip and benevo¬ 
lence, than upon the alderman-like vir¬ 
tue of juftice. A fond bufband expefts 

more 
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more from his wife than merely th^t fhe will 
not fleal from him. Much more is required 
from, the father of a family^ than that he 
ihould do no injury; to his children, or that. 
he fhould beftow fniall charities upon them. 
The domeflic affeftions, which conftitute the 
chief happinefs of private life, are nothing 
but various, modifications of fympathy and 
friendlhip; and thefe, it is to be feared, are 
not likely to be improved.by the peculiar 
manners of a mercantile and luxurious age. 
Marriage becomes thdn almofl always an 
interefted conneftion, in* which thofe pecu 
niary confiderations by w’hich it was formed 
are likely to keep the afcendant during the 
whole of its courfe. On the part of the 
hufband, it is frequently a mercenar}' bar¬ 
gain calculated to gain a livelihood, or to 
plafter a broken fortune, by yoking himfelf 
with'ifdly, age, or decrepitude. On the 
part of the wife, it is as frequently the fuc- 
cefsful iffue of a decoy, by which, under the 
aufpices of a careful andexperienced mother, 
fhe has contrived to recommend her per- 
fonal attradions, and faftitious accomplifh- 
ments, to the higheft bidder. The effefls of 

opulence 
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opulence and luxury are no lefs hurtful to 
the parental and filial affeftions. The 
father, immerfedin the fordid purfuits of the 
world, is apt to look upon his family as a 
tax upon his pleafures, and to find himfelf 
elbowed by children ; who, as they grow up 
in years, require from their increafing de¬ 
mands, a fuitable retrenchment of his own 
peffonal expences. If even the parents are 
more confeientious, and lefs tainted with the 
vices of the age, they are likely to meet with 
iniferable difappointme’nts and mortifications 
from the behaviour of their children, who 
frequently corrupted by bad example and 
by the felfifh maxims which prevail around 
them, correlpond fo little to the partial hopes 
and anxious cares of parental fondnels, as to 
wafte their time in idlenefs and dilfipation, 
and even to wait with impatience for the full 
polfellion gf that hereditary fortune which 
will render them their own mailers. The 
future diftribution of that fortune may alfo 
become a fource of difeontent among the 


children therafelves, to poifon their mutual 
affeftions, and to interrupt that agreeable 
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intercourfe which their fituation has other- 
wife a tendency to produce. 

The fame commercial fpirit is adverfe to 
that peculiar attachnient which arifes among 
friends, united by particular habits of inti¬ 
macy, and by fimilarity of tafte and difpo- 
iitions. The fituation of mankind in a rude 
age, w’hich prevents them from being en- 
grolfed by objedls of pecuniary intereft, and 
which prompts them to frequent exertions 
for the protedlion and defence of each other, 
is highly favourable to fuch peculiar con- 
nedlions. The learned father, L’Afitan, ob- 
ferves, that among the American favages, it 
is ufual for individuals to form fuch intimate 
friendfhips as give rife to a perfeft commu¬ 
nity of goods; infomuch that they have no 
feparate intereft, and even think it incum¬ 
bent on them to abftain from intermarriages 
between their refpe^iive families, as if they 
were near relations. To facrifice their lives 
for each other is regarded as a duty which 
thefe generous and fimple-hearted friends are 
never backward to fulfil. When a warrior 
is made captive by his enemies, and put to 
death, as he commonly is by the moft excru¬ 
ciating 
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dating tortures,he frequently pronounces the 
name of a particular perfon, and calls upon 
him to avenge his torments. This perfon 
is the friend of his bofom, who is rendered 
fo eager for vengeance, and fo carelefsofJife, 
that hovering about the place where the 
bloody tragedy has been afted, he commonly 
foon falls into the hands of the fame people. 
That ingenious author compares the friend- 
fhips of thofe barbarians with the conneftions 
of a fimilar nature which have been fo highly 
celebrated in the early hiftory of the Greeks; 
of Hercules and lolas, of Thefeus and Peri* 
theus, of Achilles and Patroclus, of Oreftes 
and Pylades, and of feveral other diftin- 
guifhed warriors of antiquity ; whofe attach¬ 
ment has appeared fo little conformable to 
the manners of a later age as to be frequently 
mifunderftood and mifreprefented. 

The friendfhips of a luxurious and mer¬ 
cantile country are of a different cortiplexion. 
They are cool and fober, breathing no ar¬ 
dour of enthufiafm, producing no unreferved 
confidence, requiring no facrifice either of 
life or fortune. It is enough that you fhould 
rejoice in your friend’s profperijty ; that you 
c 9 fhould 
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fliould relieve his diftrefs when it can be done 
without inconvenience to yourfelf; and that 
you fliould be always ready to aflift him with 
your good advice. But you ought never to 
forget the famous prudential maxim, of 
conftantly behaving to him as if he W’ere one 
day to become your enemy. Your friend, 
as friends go in the prefent age, is a perfon 
whom you efteem, in whofe company you 
receive peculiar pleafure, whofe condu6l in 
his abfence you endeavour to defend, whofe 
party you embrace in his quarrels or difputes 
with others, and upon whom, in a word, you 
confer a double portion of thofe good offices 
and civilities which pafs current in the inter- 
courfe of common acquaintance. 

After all, though the virtue of jufliice 
commonly maintains the afeendant in 
opulent and luxurious nations, there may 
occur particular fituations where this order 
of things is completely reverfed. Among 
fuch a people, the ftrift obfervance of the 
rules ofjuftice proceeds chiefly from confi- 
derations of intereft, and from the efbblifh- 
ment of a general ftandard of behaviour, 
which has been founded on thofe confidera- 

tions. 
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tions, and with which individuals, if they 
widi to -pfererve their charafter, find it necef- 
fary to comply. This may be confidered 
as the efFe6l of artificial difcipline, tending to 
reftrain and controul the feelings of avarice, 
which, in that ftate of fociety, are commonly 
wound up to a high pitch, and are apt to 
form the ruling principle. It may happen, 
therefore, in Angular circumftances, where 
many perfons are tempted in conjunftion to 
the fame afts of injuftice, where they have 
an opportunity of acquiring fuddenly an 
immenfe profit by their tranfgreflion, and 
where the delinquents are fo numerous, and 
of fuch rank as in feme meafure to keep one 
another in countenance, that they Ihould give 
way to the immediate impulfe of their 
paffions,and thathaving once broken through 
the reftraints to which they were formerly 
fubjeaed, they Ihould run into very great 
enormities. 

The officers who governed the ancient 
Roman provinces were in this tempting 
fituation. They polTeffed an almoft unli¬ 
mited authority over the inhabitants, and 
were fubjea to no other controul but that 
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of the fenate, the members of which, hav¬ 
ing either enjoyed, or expe6ling to, enjoy, 
fimilar offices, had commonly a fellow- 
feeling with their fituations, and were, there¬ 
fore, not likely to take a ftrift account of 
their abufes. Their number was, at the 
fame time, fo great, as to lighten the fhare 
of cenfure which might fall upon indivi¬ 
duals ; while their diftance from the capital 
obfcured their behaviour, or concealed it 
entirely from their friends at home. In 
thefe circumftances, and inflamed with the 
rage of accumulation, they feem, as with 
one confcnt, to have burfl; through the 
reflraints of juftice and humanity, and to 
have put in pra6lice every engine of extor¬ 
tion, fraud, and oppreffion. As the fame 
fet of officers did not commonly remain 
above a year or two in thic fame province, 
no time was to be loft; and when having 
amafled enormous wealth, they returned to 
Rome, to enjoy the fruits of their induftry, 
they found another expedient for the im¬ 
provement of their fortunes, by lending 
money at exorbitant intereft, to the very 
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people whom they had already pillaged. 
This kind of trade became fo univerfal, that, 
however prohibited by the laws, it was not 
held, it feems, to be difgraceful ; and, 
though the legal intereft was reftrided to 
about twelve per cent, 'more than forty or 
fifty per cent, appears to have been fre¬ 
quently exafted even by the moft refpeftable 
citizens. 

The great mercantile companies, efta- 
blifhed by the modern European nations in 
very diftant countries, and inverted with the 
privileges of monopoly, may be regarded, 
in the prefent quertion, as in a fituation 
fimilar to that of the ancient rulers of the 
Roman provinces ^ with this additional cir- 
cumrtance, that accumulation being in the 
direft line of their profeflion, we may 
expeft that it will be profecuted by them in 
a more fyftematic and regular manner. If 
a company of this kind fhall acquire an 
extenfive territory, and be placed at fuch a 
dirtance from the mother-country as to be, 
in Ibme. raeafure, emancipated from her 
jurifdi,6lion, it is likely that pecuniary profit 

will 
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will be the great objeft in exercifing the 
powers of government; and if the fervants 
of this company, from the extent of their 
bufmefs, and from the implicit confidence 
necelfariJy repofed in them, fhall become 
independent of their mailers, there is ground 
to apprehend, that the intereft of the public 
will be alTumed as a pretence, tojullify the 
moll opprelfive meafures; and that a fet of 
merchants, afting in concert with one ano¬ 
ther, and provided with an excufe for their 
abufes, will proceed, without fear or Ihame, 
in plundering the inhabitants, and in build¬ 
ing up fuch fortunes as may enable them, 
in another hemifphere, not only to appear 
with dazzling fplendour, but fecure them 
from any inquiry into the means by which 
their wealth has been procured. 

There can be little doubt that report has 
often greatly exaggerated and mifrcpre- 
fented the abufes committed on fuch occa- 
fions. Bur every exaggeration fuppofes a 
foundation in reality. Every one mull be 
convinced, that, if the merchants of a coun¬ 
try are ihvelled with unlimited authority, 

their 
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their profits will be commenfurate to their 
defires. • 

“ Quid non mortaliapedora cogis, 

“ Auri facra fames* ?” 

• In a ftriking pitlure, exhibited byan eloquent fpeaker 
of the prefent day, a fupremc judge is reprefented ak 
acting in fubferviency to that “ facred third,” and as 
making a folemn 'progrefs over the country, “ carrying 
“ a bloody dandard in one hand, and picking pockets 
“ with the other." 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

The Progrefs of Science relative to Law and 
Government. 

A S the advancement of commerce and 
civilization tends to promote the 
virtue of ftrift juftice, it of courfe difpofes 
mankind to cultivate and improve the fcience 
of law. By attention and experience, and 
’ by a gradual refinement of their feelings, 
men attain a nicer difcrimination in matters 
of right and wrong, and acquire more Ikill 
and dexterity in fettling the claims and dif- 
putes of individuals, or in proportioning 
punilhments to the various offences which 
may invade the peace of fociety. 

There is this remarkable difference be¬ 
tween juftice and the other virtues, that the 
former can be reduced under general rules, 
capable, in fome degree, of accuracy and 
.precifion ; while the latter, more uncertain 
and variable in their limits, can frequently 

be 
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be no oilierwife determined than from a 
complex view of their circumftances, and 
snult, in each particular qafe, be fubmitted 
to the immediate decifion of tafte and fen- 
timent. Juftice requires no more than that 
I fliould abftain from hurting my neighbour, 
in his perfon, his property, or his reputa¬ 
tion ; that I fhould pay the debts, or per¬ 
form the fervices, which by my contrafts, 
or by the courfe of my behaviour, I have 
given him reafon to expe6l from me; and 
that, if I have ever tranfgrclfed in any of 
thefe particulars, 1 fhould make a fuitable 
compenfaiion and reinflate him, as far as 
poffible, in thofe advantages of which I have 
unwarrantably deprived him. The line of 
duty fuggefted by this mere negative virtue, 
can be clearly marked, and its boundaries 
dillinfilly afcertained. It refembles a matter 
of calculation, and may, in fome fort, be 
regulated by the fquare and the compafs. 

But the other virtues, thofe more efpc- 
cially which lead us to promote the pofitive 
happinefs of our neighbours, admit of a 
greater variety of afpefts, and are of a more 
delicate nature^ What is the precife beha¬ 
viour 
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viour confiftent with the moft perfeft 
friendftiip, generolity, gratitude, or other 
benevolent affe6lions, may often be a diffi¬ 
cult queftion; and the fituations which give 
rife to the complete excrcife of thofe virtues 
are fo diverfified by a multiplicity of minute 
circumftances, that there feldom occur two 
inftances altogether alike; and there is no 
room for determining any number of cafes 
according to the fame general yiew. 

Though mankind, therefore, have in all 
ages, given a very univerfal attention to 
morality, though their conftant aim and 
endeavour has been to recommend them- 
felves, one to another, by pradifing, or by 
feeming to pradice, thofe virtues which 
procure efteem, or affe6tion and confidence 
—they have made, after all, but {lender 
advances in digefting their knowledge upon 
the fubjeft, and in reducing it to a regular 
i’yltem. Philofophers have been able to do 
little more than to exhibit a defcription or 
piflure, more or lefs animated, of the prin¬ 
cipal virtues and vices, together with their 
various combinations in the charafters of 
individuals, and at the fame tinae to fuggeft 
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confiderations and views, which, from the 
condition of human nature, are likely to 
produce an admiration and love of virtue, 
as well as a deteftation and abhorrence of 
vice. 

The firfl; moralifts, among an ignorant 
and fimple people, were contented with 
giving general advices, for the benefit of 
fuch as were deftitute of experience, to 
guard againft the temptations to vice, and 
the irregular influence of the pafTions. 
Parents, defirous of promoting the welfare 
of their children, men of fagacity, who, in 
the courfe of a long life, had furveyed the 
viciflitudes of human affairs, were induced 
to communicate the fruits of their expe¬ 
rience, and to inculcate fuch obfervations 
and maxims as might correft the errors and 
imprudencies to which mankind are pecu¬ 
liarly liable. Hence die numerous pro¬ 
verbs which have been circulated in all 
nations, containing fuch moral and pru¬ 
dential maxims, as, from an apparent fhrewd- 
nels of remark, from flrengih or felicity of 
allulion, or from any peculiar point of 
expreffion, were thought worthy of atten- 
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lion, and frequently repeated. Of a fimilar 
nature, but uniting, in fome cafes, a train of 
refleftions upon the fame fubjeft, are thofe 
obfervations, and advices, relating to the 
conduft of life, which have been collefted 
by early writers, or delivered by ancient 
fages of high reputation ; fuch as, the pro, 
verbs of Solomon, the words of Agur, the 
wifdom of the fon of Sirah, a part of 
the writings of Hefiod, and the fayings of 
thofe who are denominated the wife men of 
Greece. 

Succeeding writers endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain and enforce thele obfervations and 
maxims by hiftorical events, real or fifli- 
tious; and to illuftrate their truth, by alle¬ 
gorical reprefentations, taken from the 
brute creation, or from thof|^difFerent parts 
of nature in which we may trace any refem- 
blance to human aftions and paffions. Of 
this latter fort are the parables of Scripture, 
the fables known to us by the name of 
Pilpay, which appear to have enjoyed a 
very ancient and extenfive reputation in the 
caftern world; and thofe of equal celebrity 
in Europe, which are aferibed to JEhp, 

and 
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and which have been tranflated, para- 
phrafed, and embellifhed by fueh a multi¬ 
tude of eminent authors. Even after thofc 
early obfervations, from the general dilFufion 
of knowledge, have ceafed to convey much 
inftruftion, the apologue or fable, has con¬ 
tinued, with feveral men of genius, to be a 
favourite mode of compofition, on account 
of the delicate ftrokes with which it is 
capable of exhibiting the follies and foibles 
of human life. 

When men had been accuftomed to con- 
fider in detail the feveral branches of human 
conduft, they were led by degrees to more 
connefted views, and extenfive reafonings. 
They were led to enumerate and arrange 
tile principal virtues and vices, and to diftri- 
bute them into different claffes, according to 
the various ^feelings or pallions, from 
wl^ich they proceed, or the different ends to 
which they are dire£led. The celebrated 
and well known divifion of the virtues into 
four great claffes, ufually denominated the 
four cardinal virtues, which has been handed 
down to us by the Greek and Roman 

writers, and which is reported to have been 
- brought 
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brought by Pythagoras from the eaft, ap- 
pears to fee a very ancient, and at the fame 
time, a fuccefsful attempt of^chis nature. 

The arrangement and claffification of the 
feveral virtues, could hardly fail to occafion 
enquiries and difeuflions concerning the 
peculiar charafter of each ; and more efpe- 
cially to fuggeft an examination of the 
circuraftances by which all the virtues are 
diftinguilhed from the oppofite vices. This 
gave rile to the far-famed queflion. Wherein 
conjijls virtue? 

The great diilinftion between virtue and 
vice appears to confift in the different fenti- 
inents which they excite in the beholders, 
and in their oppofite tendency, to produce 
happimfs or mifery to mankind. 

There is in virtue a nati|e beauty and 
excellence, which is felt and acknowledged 
by all the world; which, from the imirie- 
diate contemplation of it, and without regard 
to its confequences, is the genuine fource 
of pleafure and fatisfa^lion ; and which pro¬ 
cures to the perfon in whom it is difeovered, 
univerfal love and efteem, with various 
modifications of benevolence. The natural 

deformity 
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deformity of vice; the difguft and averfion 
with which it is regarded; and the con¬ 
tempt and abhorrence, or the indignation 
, qnd refentment which it excites, are no lefs 
-i-<5onfpicuous. That thefe feelings exift in 
X the human mind is indifputable; but whether 
/ they are fimpleand original feelings,intended 
by nature for this purpofe alone; or whe¬ 
ther they are excited from different views 
and reafqnings, and confequently, are ca¬ 
pable of explanation and analyfis, has been 
the fubjeff of much philofophical difquifi- 
tion ; a difquifiiion highly curious and inte- 
relling to the lovers of metaphyfical know¬ 
ledge; though, in relation to praftical 
morality, of little or no importance. 

The tendency of all virtuous afclions to 
produce happinels, either to the perfon who 
performs them or to othei%, and the con- 
traiyttndency of all vicious aftions, are 
confiderations, which, to the bulk of man¬ 
kind, will appear of ftill greater magnitude, 
in creating a preference of the former to the 
latter. In this view, thofe virtuous adfions 
which promote a man’s own good, are 
agreeable to a fpeftator, from thofe bene* 

T 
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vdicnt feelings which render him pleafed 
with the happinefs of the perfon who per¬ 
forms them; while thofe aftions which 
promote the good of others, gratify th^ 
felfifh feelings of the fpeftator, and call- 
forth a fort of gratitude from every perfon 
who conceives himfelf within the fphere of 
their beneficial influence. We need not be 
furprifed, therefore, that men ftiould uni- 
verfally bcftow much higher applaufe upon 
the benevolent, than upon the felfifti virtues; 
or that feme eminent philofophers have 
confidered the latter in the light merely of 
ufeful qualities, which are not the proper 
obje6h of moral approbation. The perfon 
who performs a benevolent aclion appears 
in the light of a benefaftor; and, as we 
readily fuppofe ourfelves to be the objefts 
of his beneficfence, we feel, upon that 
account^ a difpofition to make a (uitjfble 
return of good offices; we look upon him 
as peculiarly worthy of our good will and 
affection; and are thence led to form a 
- notion of his meriting a reward. 

From confldering the beneficial tendency 
of all the virtues, philofophers proceeded 

to 
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to a more general enquiry, concerning the 
fupreme good or happinefs of mankind, and 
the circumftances by which it is produced; 
i^ether it be produced by virtue alone, or 
“oy what is called pleafure, or from the union 
^nd co-operation of both ? 

/ , Such appear to be the principal-fteps by 
which men have advanced in cultivating the 
general fcience of morality, which have 
undoubtedly been of great utility in prefent* 
ing fuch views and confiderations as were 
fitted to awaken the nobleft and beft affec¬ 
tions of the heart; but which often terminat¬ 
ing in vague refleftion, or fpeculative 
difquifition afford no f’pecific information* 
no precife land-marks for the regulation of 
our conduft. If we do not mifs our way in 
the journey of life, it is more from our gene¬ 
ral knowledge of the compafs, than from 
any\4ji|e6lions we receive concerning the 
feveral windings and turnings of the road. 

But in relation to flrift juftice, the atten¬ 
tion of mankind has been excited and direfted 
in a different manner, and has produced an 
examination of particulars much more 
minute and accurate. As individuals who 

T 2 
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have much intercourfe, are likely, on many 
occafions, to experience an oppofition of 
intereft, and if they are independent of each 
other, mufl; be liable to numerous difputes 
in matters of right, they have in the infancy^ 
of fociety, no other method of terminating^ 
any difference which cannot be amicably' 
adjufted than either by fighting, or by refer¬ 
ring it to the decifion of a common arbiter; 
and this latter mode of accommodation, which 
flatters the fanguine expeftations of either 
party, and which, by preventing a quarrel, 
mufl commonly be agreeable to their private 
friends, as well as to the friends of good 
order and public tranquillity, is likely to be 
more frequently adopted in proportion as, 
by the habits of living in fociety, people 
become lefs quarrelfome in their temper, and 
more under the guidance of prudence and 
difcretion. , / 

The arbiters moft frequently chblen on 
ihofe occafions, will probably be pcrfons 
who from their eminent reputation for 
wifdom and integrity, poflefs the confidence 
of both parties, and by their high ftation, 
and fuperior influence, are capable of giving 

weight 
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weight to their decifions. The longer thefe 
men have officiated in the fame employment, 
l^ovided they have afted with tolerable 
gjl-opriety, the refpea paid to their opinions 
will be the greater, and the difpofition to 
treat them with deference and fubmiffion, 
will become the more habitual. Their own 
efforts to render their fentences effeaual will 
alfo, from confiderations of expediency, be 
fupported by the general voice of the com¬ 
munity ; till at length, by the aflignment of 
an armed force to affift them in enforcing 
obedience, they are invefted with power to 
determine law-fuits independent of any re¬ 
ference of parties, and thus, in the natural 
progrefs of things, are converted into regu¬ 
lar and permanent judges. 

Correfponding to the advices and pru- 
denjtial maxims which are circulated by men 
of ex^Yience andobfetvation, in the primi¬ 
tive cultivation of morality, are the decifions 
of arbiters and judges, which conftitute the 
foundation of the fcience of law. From the 
various difputes of individuals, and from the 
various claims that arc fucceffively decided 

and 
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jtnd enforced, there is formed a fet of prac, 
tical rules of juftice, which are gradually 
multiplied, and according to the different 
fituations and relations of mankind 
fociety, gradually extended and divd^^ 
fified. 

The difputes among mankind are innu¬ 
merable ; but as one difpute is often very 
like another, it is apt to be decided in a 
fimilar manner; and when a number of 
cafes have been determined upon the fame ' 
grounds, there is introduced a general rule, 
which from the influence of habit and of 
analogy, is extended, even without exami¬ 
nation to other cafes of the fame kind. 
Though this procedure originates in a pro- 
penfity natural to all mankind, it is doubt- 
lefs recommended and confirmed by its 
utility. The general rules of law are of 
fignal fcrvice, by enabling every p^'rfofh to 
firaplify his tranfaftions, as well as 10 afcer- 
tain the tenor of conduft which he is bound 
tQ maintain, and by proving at the fame 
, time, a check to the partiality of judges, who 
be albamed or afraid to deviate from 
, that 
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that beaten path, which is univerfally 
^nownj and eafily diftinguiftied. 

The advantages, however, arifing from 
^e general rules of juftice, are not without 
limitations. When a great number of claims 
I are decided from the confideration of thofe 
.outlines in which they all agree, the fmaller 
circuraftances in which they happen to differ 
muft of courfe be overlooked; and the de- 
cifion may, therefore, in fome inllances, be 
produ61ive of injuftice. This is the founda¬ 
tion of that old complaint, which, in every 
country, has been made againft the extremity 
of the Itm. It is neceffary, for this reafon, 
to forego in many cafes, the benefit of that 
uniformity and certainty derived from the 
ftrift obfervance of a general rule, and by 
introducing an exception from the confi¬ 
deration of what is etjuitable in particular 
circjinmances, to avoid the hardlhip which 


woulc/otherwife fall upon individuals. We 
muff on this as on many other occafions, 
compare and balance the inconveniencies 
which prefent themfelves on oppofite fides, 
and be contented with fubmitting to thofe 
which are of importance. 

The 
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The interpofilions of equity, which are 
marie in Hetached and Angular circumftances, 
are ai firft regarded as extraordinary deviai 
tions from that legal maxim, which howevek 
juh and expedient in other cafes, is found in 
fome particular inftance, to be hard and 
oppreflive. But when thefe interpofitions. 
have been often repeated in fimilar fituations, 
they become familiar and habitual; and 
fuch of them as depend upon a common 
principle, are reduced into the fame clafs, 
the boundaries of which are precifely de ¬ 
termined. 

In this manner, by the fuccelTive litigation 
of individuals, and by the continued experi¬ 
ence and obfervation of judges, the fgence 
of law grows up in fociety, and advances 
more and more to a regular fyftem. Parti¬ 
cular decifions become the foundation ^r>f 
general rules, which are afterwards ^.rffiicd 
by particular exceptions; and thefe Excep¬ 
tions being alfo generalized, and reduced 
into difPereni clalTes, are again fubjcdled to 
future limitations. From a few parent 
fteras, there iflue various branches; and 

thefe 
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thefe are fucceeded by fubordinate ramifica- 
Mons ; diminifliing gradually in fize, while 
tcey increafe in number; feparated from 
ylch other by endlefs'divifions and fubdivi- 
tions; exhibiting a great multiplicity and 
variety of parts^ uniformly and regularly 
adjufted; and which rhay, therefore, be eafily 
and readily traced through all their different 
connexions. 

But though the rules of juftice derive 
their origin from the bufinefs of the world, 
and are introduced by the aXual decifions 
of judges, their extenlive utility is likely to 
attraX the notice of fpeculative reafoners, 
and to render them the fubjeX of criticifm 
and philofophical difcuffion. As from vari¬ 
ous caufes the praXical fyftem of law in any 
country is apt, in many refpeXs, to deviate 
from th^ ftandard of perfeXion which nature 
holds, tifp to the fpeculative mind, the de- 
teXii^ of its errors and imperfeXions, and 
the difplay of its peculiar advantages, be¬ 
come an agreeable exercife to men of inge¬ 
nuity and refleXion ; and from fuch difqui- 
fitionSj it is reafonable to expeX that the 

know- 
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knowledge of mankind will be extended 
their prejudices correfted, and ufeful iny 
provements fuggefted. I 

In fpeculating upon the fyftcm of law 
any country, it is natural to compare it with 
other fyftems, and by examining and con- 
trafting the refpeftive advantages or difad? 
vantages of each, to explain and illuftrate 
the nature and tendency of different regula¬ 
tions. From thefe comparifons, purfued 
extenfively, and accompanied by fuch re¬ 
flexions as they muft naturally fuggeft, 
philofophers at length conceived the idea of 
delivering a fyftem of law, free from the 
defeXs which occur in every praXical efta- 
blifhment, and which might correfpopd in 
forae meafure, with our views of abfolute 
perfeXion; a noble idea which does not 
appear to have entered into the imadnation 
of any Roman or Greek writer, and^which 
may be regarded as one of the chifcf im¬ 
provements in the philofophy of modern 
Europe. Hence the fyftem jurijpnidence, 
which, after the revival of letters, have oc¬ 
curred in fuch multitudes, and which have 
been drefled in different fliapes, and with 

different 
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different degrees of accuracy by Grotius 
and other fpeculative lawyers. 

. It muft be acknowledged, that the execu¬ 
tion of thofe works has not equalled the 
merit of the attemfit, .Although they pro- 
fefs to deliver the rules of juftice, abftrafted 
from the imperfections of every particular 
cftablifhment, they appear, for the moft: 
part, to follow implicitly, at leaft, in feveral 
particulars, the ancient Roman fyftem, 
which, notwithftanding the confideration 
and celebrity it had very defervedly attained, 
is in many of its doClrines erroneous, and in 
fome of its principles narrow and illiberal. 

A more material defeft in moft of the 
writers on jurifprudence is their not marking 
fufficiently. the boundaries between ftrift law 
and mere morality. They feem to confider, 
what a^ood man, from the utmoft propriety 
of feeungs and fcruples of confcience, would 
be ^pofed to do, rather than what an up- 
rigntjudge would ^^ompel him to perform; 
and are thus led frequently to confound 
what is properly called juftice (which re¬ 
quires that we fhould avoid hurting our 
ppighboiirs,) with generofity or benevolence. 
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“which prompts us to increafe their pofitiv^f 
happinefs. 

The attempts to delineate fyftems of jurif- 
prudence, which have been fo often repealed" 
with more or lefs perfpicuity or concifenefs, 
but with little variation in fubftance, opened 
at length a new fource of fpeculation, by., 
fuggefting an enquiry into the circumftances 
which ‘have occafioned various and oppofite 
imperfeftions in the law of different countries, 
and which have prevented the praftical 
fyftem, in any, from attaining that improve¬ 
ment which we find no difficulty in con¬ 
ceiving. In the profecution of this inquiry, 
more efpecially by Prefident Montefquieu, 
by Lord Hames, and by Dr. Smith, the at¬ 
tention of fpeculative lawyers has been 
direfled to examine the firft formation and 
fubfcquent advancement of civil focHty; tiu^ 
rife, the gradual developement, and cultiva¬ 
tion of arts and fciencesj the acquifitioif'and 
extenfion of property in all its different mo¬ 
difications, and the combined influence of 
thefe and. other political caufes, upon the 
manners and cufloms, the inftitutions and 
laws of any [e^ple. By tracing in this 

manner 
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manner the natural hiftory of legal eftablilh- 
jpients,-we may be enabled to account for 
tlie different afpcfl which they affurae in 
different ages and countries, to difcover the 
peculiarity of fituation which has, in any 
cafe, retarded or promoted their improve¬ 
ment, and to obtain, at the fame time, fatis- 
faftory evidence of the uniformity of thofe 
internal principles which are produftive of 
fuch various and apparently inconfiflcnt 
operations. 

The fyflem of law, in every country is 
divided into that part which regulates the 
powers, of the Hate, confidered as a corpora¬ 
tion or body politic ; and that which regu¬ 
lates the condu6l of the feveral members of 
which this corporation is compofed. The 
former is the government, the law which 
conjlitutes ; the latter, the law which is con- 
ftuuted: The former may with propriety, 
thoqAli not in the common acceptation be 
call^ the public; the latter the private 
law. 

To government belongs the province 
of appointing judges for the determination 
of law-fuits; of eftablifhing an armed force, 
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to fecure internal tranquillity as well as fof 
defence againft foreign enemiesand alfoj 
in cafes where the diflates of juftice are 
filent, that of fuperadding to the private law 
fuch pofitive regulations or ftatutcs, as pe¬ 
culiar conjunctures may render neceffary or 
expedient. It is evident, therefore, that the 
ftate of the private law in any country muft 
be entirely fubordinate to the nature of its 
government; and that according to the 
merit or demerit of the latter, will be the 
excellence or deficiency of the former. The 
origin and progrefs of different public infti- 
tutions, and the manner in which they have 
arifen, and been varioufly modified, from the 
circumftances of mankind, and from the dif¬ 


ferent improvements in fociety, are on this 
account, objeCls of great curiofity, which 
prefent an important and leading fpe^ulati^n 
in the natural hiftory of law. 

All government appears to be ulti^^ely 
derived from two great principles. The 
fir ft which I fball call authority, is the imme¬ 
diate effeCl of the peculiar qualities or cir- 
cumftances, by which any one member of 
fociety may be exalte4 above another The 

fecond 
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fecond is the confideration of the advantages 
^ be derived from any political eftablilh- 
menU 

1 . Superior bodily qualities, agility 
ftrength; dexterity of band, efpecially in 
ufing the weapons employed in fighting; as 
well as uncommon mental endowments; 
wifdom, knowledge, fidelity, generofity, 
courage, are the natural fources of admi¬ 
ration and refpeft, and confequently of de¬ 
ference and fubmiffion. A fchool-boy, 
fuperior to his companions in courage and 
feats of aflivity, becomes often a leader of 
the fchool, and acquires a very defpotic 
authority. The ftrongefl; man of a parifli 
alfumes a pre-eminence in their common 
diverfions, and is held up as their champion 
in every match or conteft with their neigh¬ 
bours. The patriarchal government in the 
primitive ages of the world, and the autho- 
rity ^iTefled by the leaders of barbarous 
tribes in thofe periods which preceded the 
accumulation of property, are known to 
have ariien from firailar circumftances. The 
heroes and demi-gods of antiquity, were 
indebted folely to their valour, and their 

wonderful 
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wonderful exploits, for that enthufiaftic ad¬ 
miration which they excited, and for th^ 
fovereign power to which they were fre¬ 
quently exalted. 

The acquifition of property, whether 
derived from occupancy and labour in con¬ 
formity to the rules of juftice, or from rob¬ 
bery and opprelTiOn, in defiance of every 
law, human and divine, became another and 
a more extenfive fource of authority. 
Wealth, however improperly in the eye of 
a flritt moralift, feldom fails to . procure a 
degree of admiration and refpeft. The poor 
are attrafled and dazzled by the apparent 
happinefs and fplendour of the rich; and 
they regard a man of large fortune with a 
fort of wonder, and partial prepofTefCon, 
which difpofes them to magnify and over¬ 
rate all his advantages. If they a^e fo far 
beneath him as not to be foured by the 
malignity of envy, they behoki with pmfure 
and fatisfaftion the fumptuoufhefs of- his 
table, the magnificence of his equipage, the 
facility and quicknefs with whi^h he is 
whirled from place to place, the number of 
his attendants, the readinefs with which they 

obferve 
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obferve all his iriovements, and run to pfO* 
htiote his wiflies. Delighted with a fituation 
which appears to them fo agreeable, and 
catching from each other the contagion 
fympathetic feelings, they arc often prompted 
by an enthufiahic fervor, to exalt his dignity 
to promote his enjoyments, and to favour his 
purfuits. Without diflinguiOiing the obje£ls 
which figure in their imagination, they 
transfer to his perfon that fuperiority which 
belongs properly to his condition, and are 
ftruck with ihofe accomplilhments, and 
modes of behaviour, which his education 
has tatight him to acquire, and which his 
rank and circumftances have rendered habi¬ 
tual to him. They are of courfe embar- 
rafled in his prefence by imprelfions of awe 
and reverence, and lofing fometimes the 
exfjrcife of their natural powers are funk in 

abafqment and ftupidity*. 

authority, however, of the rich over 
the poor is, doubtlefs, chiefly fupported by 
felfilK corifiderations. , As in fpending a 

I i " 

theoiy of Moral Sentiments. 
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great fortune, the owner gives emplt^ment, 
and confequently fubfiftence to many indr-'^ 
viduals, all thole who, in this manner, obtain 
or expe£l any advantage have more or lefs 
an intereft in paying him relpefl and fub- 
miflion. The influence which may be 
traced from this origin, operates in fuch 
various direftions is diftributed in fuch dif¬ 
ferent proportions, and fo diffufed through 
every corner^of fociety, that it appears in its 
degree and extent to be incalculable. Un¬ 
common perfonal talents occur but feldom 
and the fphere of their aftivity, fo to fpeak, 
is often very limited. But the inequalities 
in the divilion of wealth are varied without 
end; and though their effeft is greater in 
fome tituations of mankind than in others, 
they never ceafe, in any, to introduce a cor- 
refpondent gradation and fiibordination of 
ranks. 

Thefe original circumftances, from which 
authority is derived, are gradually conr^ed 
and ftrengthened by their having long con¬ 
tinued to flow in the fame channel. ‘ The 
force of habit, the great ,cpntrouler and 
governor of our aftions, is in nothing more 

remark* 
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‘ remarkable than in promoting the refpefl 
and^ fubmiflion claimed by but fuperiors* 
By living in a ftatfe of infetiotity and depend¬ 
ence, the mind is inured to fubjeftion; and 
the afeendant which has been once gained is 
gradually rendered more complete and 


powerful. 

But the force of habit is much more 
elfedualin confirming the authority derived 
from wealth, than that which is founded on 
perfonal qualities. The fuperior endow¬ 
ments, either of the body or of the mind, 
can feldom operate very long in the fame 
direaion. The fon of an eminent general, 
or poet, or ftatefman, is moft commonly 
remarkable for none of the fplendid abilities 
by which the father was diftinguiftied; at 
the fame time, that we behold him m a 
contrafted light, which deepens thelhade of 
his deficiency. The cafe is different with 
relation to wealth, which* in the ordinary 
tourfe of things, is tranfmitted, by linea 
fucceffion* from father to fon; and remain 
for many generations in the fame fami y. 
The poffefTor of that eftate, therefore, who 
< . V peais 
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bears the name, and who exercifes the/ 
powers which belonged to his anceftors, 
obtains not only the original means of 
creating dependence which they enjoyed, 
but feems to inherit, in fome degree, that 
confideration and refpeft, that influence or 
attachment, which, by their high ftation, 
and by the diftribution of their favours dur¬ 
ing a long period they were able to accumu¬ 
late. This is the origin of what is called 
birth, as the foundation of authority, which 
creates a popular prepoffeflion for the repre- 
fentative of an ancient family, giving him 
the preference to an upflart, though the 
latter ftiould poflefs greater abilities and 
virtues. 

From the operation of thefe different cir- 
cumftances; from the accidental fuperiority 
of perfonal qualities, and. from the unequal 
diftribution of wealth, aided and confirmed 
by the force of habit, fyftems of government 
- have grown up, and been varioufly modified, 
without exciting any inquiry into their 
c6nfequ€nces/and without leading the people 
to ex;aiDine th egrounds of their fubmiflion 
to the conftituted wjdiorities. 


2 . But 
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2 . But when, in the courfe of political 
tranfaftions, particular perfons grofsly abufe 
their powers, or when competitions arife 
among individuals pofTefling influence and 
authority, and of confequence parties are 
formed, who efpoufe the intercft of the 
refpeftive leaders, the public attention is 
roufed to fcrutinize the pretenfions of the 
feveral candidates, to compare the different 
modes of government which they may pro- 
pofe to introduce, and to examine their title 
to demand obedience from the reft of the 
community. 

In fuch inquiries, it is hardly poflible to 
avoid fuggefting another principle, more 
fatisfaftory than that of mere authority; 
the general utility of government; or rather 
its abfolute neceflity, for preventing the 
diforders incident to human fociety. With¬ 
out a fubordination of ranks, without a 
power, veftfed in fome men, to controul 
and ilireS the behaviour of others, and 
calculated to produce if fyflem of uniform 
and confiftent operations,’it is impoflible 
that a multitude of perfOns, living together, 
fliouM be -induced to refign their own pri- 
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vate intereft, to fubdue their pppofite and 
jarring psdTions, and regularly to promote 
the general happ,inf fsw 
There arf natural rights, which belong to 
mankind antecedent: to 4he formation of civil 
fociety. We*may eafily. conceive, that, in 
a ftate of nature, we fliOuld be entitled to 
maintain our perfonal fafety, to exercife 
our natural liberty,, fo far as it does 
not encroach upon the rights of others; 
and even .to maintaio a, property in thofe 
things, which wo have come to pblTefs, by 
original occupancy, or by our labour in 
producing:.them. Thefe rights are,not loftj 
though they may be. differently modified 
when we enter into fopiety. A part of 
them, doubtlefs, muft be. refigned for the 
fake of thofe advantages to be derived from 
the focial ftate. We muff refign, for 
example^ the privilege of avenging injuries, 
for the advantage of being prote6led,by 
courts of jullice. We muff give op a part 
of ,our property, that the public may be 
enabled tp .afford that prqte5lion, We muff 
yield o^difnee to tffe iegiflatiye power, that 
we may enjoy tjiat good, order and tran¬ 
quillity to be expefted from ffs cool and 
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difpaflionate regulations. But the rights 
which we refign, ought, in all thefe cafes, 
to be compenfated by the advantages 
obtained; and the reftraints, or burdens 
impofed, ought neither to be greater, nor 
more numerous, than are neceflary for the 
general profperity and happinefs. • 

Were we to examine, according to this 
criterion, the various political fyftems which 
take place in the world, how many might 
be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting? Some are defeftive by too great 
llriftnefs of regulation, confining and ham¬ 
pering natural liberty by minute and trivial 
reftraints; more have deviated widely from 
the purpofe by too great laxity, admitting, 
an exceflive licenfe to the various modifica¬ 
tions of knavery and violence; but the 
greateft number have almoft totally failed 
in producing happinefs or fecurity, from 
the tyranny of individuals, or of particular 
orders and ranks, who, by the accidental 
concurrence of circumftances, acquiring 
exorbitant power, have reduced their fellow- 
citizens into a ftate of fervile fubjeftion. It 
is a ni6rtifying refle£libri, to oblerve, that, 

while 
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while many other branches of knowledge 
have attained a high degree of maturity, 
the mafter-piece of fcience, the guardian 
of rights, find of every thing valuable, 
fhould, in many enlightened parts of the 
world, (Ull remain ip a (late of grofs imperr 
fe6iion. Even in countries v^hej-e the people 
have made vigorous efforts tp meliorate* 
their government, how often has tfie collu- 
fion of parties, the oppofite attra6lion of 
public and private intereft, the fermenta¬ 
tion of numberlefs difcordant elements, 
produced nothing at lafl but a refidue of 
defpotifm. 

It may here be remarked, that, when a 
political conftitution is happily conftru6led, 
it' not only excites approbation from the 
ultimate yiew of its beneficial tendency, but, 
like a complex machine, in which various 
v.'heels and fprings are nicely adjufted, it 
affords additional plfafure, from our fenfe 
of order and beautiful arrangement. If we 
are pleafed with the fufvey of a well-regu¬ 
lated farm or workhoufe, in w’hich there is 
nothing flovenly oy mifplaced, nothing loft 
or fuperffuous, but in which every o^era- 
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tion, and every article of expence, is direaed 
to the -beft advantage, how much greater 
fatisfadion muft we receive, in beholding 
the fame regular difpofition of parts, the 
fame happy adjuftment of means to a bene¬ 
ficial purpofe, exhibited in a fyftem fo com- 
plipated and extenfive, as to comprehend 
the moral and political movements of a great 
nation ? 

In England, where the attention of the 
inhabitants has been long direfted to fpecu- 
lations of this nature, the two original prin¬ 
ciples of government, which I have men¬ 
tioned, were diftinguiflied by political 
writers as far back, at leaft, as the com¬ 
mencement of the contefl between the king 
apd the people, upon the accefiion of the 
Houle of Stewart, and were tlien refpec- 
lively patronized and adopted by the two 
great parties into which the nation was 
divided. The princij^ of authority was 
that of the tories; by which they endea- 
vopred to juftify the pretenfions of the 
fovercign to abfolute power. As the dignity 
of the monarch excited univerfal refpeft and 

reverence, 
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reverence, and as it was not conferred by 
eleftion, but had been inlmenloriairy pof- 
feffed by a hereditary title'it was uhderftood 
to be derived from the author of our nature, 
who has implanted in mankind the feeds of 
loyalty and allegiance. The monarch is, 
therefore, not accountable to his fubjefts,. 
but only to the Deity, by whom he is 
appointed ; and confequently his power, fo 
far as w6 are concerned, is abfolute; e'c- 
quiring, on our part, an unlimited palfive 
obedience. If guilty of tyranny and 
opprelfion, he may be called to an account 
in the next world, for tranfgreffing the laws 
of his Maker; but, in this life, he is totally 
exempted from all reftraiht or punilhroent; 
and the people, whom heaven in its anger 
has vifited with this afflidion, have no other 
refoUrce than prayers and fupplications. 

The whigs, bn the other hand, founded 
the power of a fover9|n, and of all inferior 
inagiftrates and-rulers, upon the'principle 
of utility. They maintained, that as all 
government is intended for defending' the 
natural rights of mankind, and for‘promot¬ 
ing the Irappinefs of human fociety, every 

exertion 
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exertion of power in governors, incon- 
fiftent with that end, is illegal and criminal; 
and it is the height of abfurdity to fuppofe, 
that, when an illegal* and unwarrantable 
power is ufurped, the people have no right 
to refill: the exercife of it by puhifliing the 
ufurper. The power of a king is no other- 
wife of Divine appointment than any other 
event which happens in the difpofitions of 
Providence; and, in the (hare of govern¬ 
ment which is devolved upon him, he is no 
more the vicegerent of God Almighty than 
any inferior officer, to whom the fmalleft 
or meaneft branch of adminiftration is com¬ 
mitted. 

At the fame time that the whigs confidered 
the good of fociety as the foundation of Qur 
fubmiffion to government, they attempted 
to modify and confirm that principle by 
the additional principle of confent. As the 
union of mankind in liiliety is a matter of 
choice, the particular form of government 
introduced into any country depends, in 
like manner, upon the inclination of the 
inhabitants. According to the general cur¬ 
rent of popular opinion, they adopt certain 
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political arrangements, and fubmit to differ^ 
ent rulers and magiftrates, either by pofitive 
regulation and exprefs contra£ls, or by 
a^ng in fuch a manner as gives room to 
infer a tacit agreement. As government, 
therefore, arofe from a contraS, or rather a 
number of contrafts, either exprefled or 
implied, among the different members of 
fociety, the terms of fubmiffion between 
the governors and the governed, as well as 
the right of punifliing either party, upon a 
violation of thofe*original agreements, may 
thence be eafily and clearly afcertained. 

With refpeft to this origin of the duty of 
allegiance, which has been much infifted on 
by the principal writers in this..country, 
and which has of late been drefled and 
prefented in different fhapes by politicians 
on the continent, it feems rather to be a 
peculiar explanation and view df the former 
principle of utility;|lhan any new pr fepa- 
rate ground of our fubmifTipn to govern¬ 
ment; and even, when confidefed in this 
light, it muft be admitted with; fpch precau¬ 
tions and limitations, that very little advan¬ 
tage is gained by it. 


The 
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The obligation of a c6ntra£l is liable in 
all cafes, to be controuled and modified by 
confiderations of general utility; ind a 
promife inconfiftent with any great intereft 
of fociety is not produSive of moral obliga¬ 
tion. In reality, men, when they come 
into fociety, are bound to preferve the 
natural rights of one another ; and, confe- 
quently, to eftablifti a government condu¬ 
cive to that end. Good government is 
neceffary to prevent robbery, murder, and 
opprelTion; and if a man be fuppofed to 
havepromifed, that he would fupport or 
obey a government of an oppofite tendency, 
it would be his duty to break fuch an 
illegal compaa, and to reform fuch an 
unjuft conftitution. 

The addition of a promife, at the lime 
time, appears but little to incrcafe the 
weight of that previous obligation. The 
obligation to abftain li#m murder, receives 
but little additional ftrength by our giving 
a promife to that effefl. 

It Teems, iadeed,.to be a maxim univer- 
fally admitted, that every nation is entitled 

to regulate its own government; but this 
° proceetfc 
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, pFddefids uporl the prefumption that every 
nation is the bed judge of^vhat is expedient 
in ks peculiar Circumdances, find is likely 
to receive mod benefit from that peculiar 
conditution \^hich is introduced by the voice 
of the majority. The maxim, therefore, 
mud be underdood with exception of fuch 
political arrangements as are evidendy 
tyrannical, and is applicable to fuch forms 
of government only, as in point of expe¬ 
diency, admit of different opinions. 

It is underdood, on the other hand, that 
no foreign date is entitled to contrOui or 
redrain its neighbours, in modelling and 
cdablilhing their own political fydem; be- 
caufe, whatever pretences for fuch inter¬ 
ference may be affumed, it never is diBated 
•by a benevolent purpofe, but commonly 
proceeds from feififli and finider motives. 
As different dates have always a feparate^ 
and. very frequently &n oppofite intered, it 
mud be expelled that each will invariably 
purfue its own; and that, in feeking to 
aggrandize itfelf, the condant Qbje6l of its 
policy, whether profcffed or concealed, will 
be to limit the power, and psrevent the 

aggran- 
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aggrandizement of its neighbours. There 
could pot, therefore, exift a more fatal cala¬ 
mity to any country, than that its adminif- 
tration and government fliould be fettled 
under the direftion of its neighbours. 

There occur, at the fame time, a variety 
of circumftances, in which it fliould feem, 
that the inhabitants of a country, by living 
under the prote6iion of its laws, give no 
good reafon to infer a tacit promife of 
I'ubmiflion to its government. 

It would be abfurd to fuppofe, that the 
inhabitants of Turkey have given a free 
confent to fupport tliat government under 
which they live. Even in other countries, 
lefs benumbed with ignorance and ftupidity, 
or funk in the lethargy of defpotifm, a great 
part of the inhabitants feel themfelves under 
a fort of neceflity to remain, where the 
language and habits of life are familiar to 
them, where they enjoy the comfortable 
intercourfe of their friends, and where they 
have already fecured the regular means of 
fubflflence. Their fubmiflion to the govern- 
rhent is, therefore, extorted by the profpe£l 
of thofc inconvcpiences which would attend 
' their 
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their emigration; and if it were at all to be re¬ 
garded in the light of a promife, would be 
fuch a one as ought to be fet afide from 
equitable confiderations. 

When we examine hiftorically the extent 
of the tory, and of the whig principle, it 
feems evident, that from the progrefs of arts 
and commerce, the former has been conti¬ 
nually diminifliing, and the latter gaining 
ground in the fame proportion. In England, 
fo late as the year 1688— 

“ The right divine of kings to govern ill," 

was a doflrine ftill embraced in general by 
the landed gentry, by the church, and by a 
great part of the nation; and had it not been 
for the terror of popery, the revolution at 
that time would not have taken place. Since 
that period, however, there has been a gra¬ 
dual progrefs of opinions. Philofophy has 
been conftantly advancing in all the depart¬ 
ments of fcience; has been employetj in re¬ 
ducing all the works of art, all the appear¬ 
ances of nature, to their principles;; and 
has not neglefled to pulh hep. ren^|*ches into 
political, as well as other branches of (pecu¬ 
lation. 
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lation. The myfteries of government have 
been more and more unveiled; and the cir- 
cumftances which contribute to the perfec¬ 
tion of the focial order have been laid open 
The degrees of power committed to indivi¬ 
duals, have been placed on their proper 
bafis ; and the chief magiftrate, when ftript 
of his artificial trappings, and when the mift 
of prepofleflion which had furrounded him 
is difpelled, appears naked, and without 
difguife, -the real fervant of the people, ap¬ 
pointed for the important purpofe of fuper- 
intending, and putting in motion the great 
political machine. The blind refpe6l and 
reverence paid to ancient inftitutions has 
given place to a defire of examining their 
ufes, of criticifing ther defefts, and of ap¬ 
preciating their true merits. The falhion of 
ferutinizing public meafures, according to 
the ftandard of their utility, has now become 
very univerfal; it pervades the literary cir¬ 
cles, together with a great part of the mid¬ 
dling ranks, and is vifibly defeending to the 


lower orders of the people. 

During the rebellion in 1745 * ^ gentle¬ 
man of fome eminence, who had embarked 

in 
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in that ridiculous projeft, is faid to have 
diftinguiflied himfelfi by defending the mea- 
fure upon what were called whig principles. 
This was, at that time regarded as a novelty, 
and was far from being well received by his 
alTociates; but fo great has been the pro- 
grefs of opinion fince that period, that the 
more liberal part of the tories have now 
caught univerfally the mode of reafoning 
employed by their adverfaries, and are ac- 
cuftomed to juftify the degree of monar¬ 
chical power which they wifti to eftabliOi, 
not by afferting that it is the inherent birth¬ 
right of the fovereign, but by maintaining 
that it is necelfary for the fupprelfion of 
tumult and diforder. 

Even that hardy race, who formerly ilTued 
from their mountains to attack him whom 
they confidered as the ufurper of the throne, 
are long fince fully reconciled to the bene- 
fkia! government of a German eleftor, raifed 
by an a£l of parliament to the fovereignty of 
a free people*. 

• See Addifiw’s verfes to Sir Godfrey Kncllcr. 


Tic 
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The whigs themfelves have not been 
exempted from the progreffive operation of 
the fame circumftances, which have gradu¬ 
ally exalted their fpeculative principles, and 
occafioned a proportional change in their 
praftical fyftem. It cannot be overlooked, 
.that the difpofition to pry into the abufes of 
government is likely to fuggeft limitations in 
the power of rulers; and when a people at 
large employ themfelves in difcufling the 
advantages ariling from different political 
arrangements, they mull feel a bias in favour 
of that fyftem, which tends to the equaliza¬ 
tion of ranks, and the diffufion of popular 
privileges*. 

The defpotifm, which had long been 
deeply rooted upon the neighbouring con¬ 
tinent, checked the progrefs of political fpe- 
culation, and taught the people, not only to 
fuffer, but even to exult in their fetters. 

* Hence the dirtinaion between the eld and theww 
Whigs, by which a famous political charaacr endeavoured 
lately to cover the defertion of his former tenets; and 
hence too a pretty general fufpicion, that many nomina 
adherents of that party have become fecret admircra, 
of democracy. 

V « Philo- 
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Philofophy, however, triumphed at length 
over ancient cufloms; and the light of fci- 
ence, which had long been diffufed in every 
other department, difcovered the rights of 
man, and the true principles of government. 
The nation awoke, as from a dream of hor¬ 
ror and diftrefs. Their enthufiafm in cor- 
re6ling abules and in propagating the new 
fyflem, rofe to a height proportioned to the 
dnger wh ich they had efcaped, and the 
obllacles which they had to furmount. It 
bore down all oppofition; it fwept away 
thofe corrupt inftitutions which had been 
the work of ages ; it levelled with the duft 
thofe bulwarks which avarice and ambition 
had erefted for maintaining their encroach¬ 
ments ; but unhappily, in the general wreck 
of opinions, it overthrew thofe banks and 
landmarks, which while they defended the 
civil rights of the inhabitants, might have 
contributed to direft and regulate the new 
eftablifhment: 

It feems worthy of remark, that when the 
new fyftem in prance appeared likely to 
fpr^d over the reft of Europe, the alarm 
and panic which it ftxuck among the in¬ 
habitants 
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habitants of this country, was chiefly excited 
by a profpea of the dangers with which then 
were threatened, and the arguments em¬ 
ployed in oppofing and combating that 
fyflem, were drawn entirely from the anar 
chy and confufion, the deftruftion of all 
rights and liberties, religious and civil, with 
which it would be attended; and the chief 
alarmills were taken from that clafs of men 
who had been denominated whigs. 

Upon the whole, it is evident that the dif- 
fufion of knowledge tends more and more^ 
to encourage and bring forward the principle 
of utility in all political difcuflions; but we 
mull not thence conclude that the influence 
of mere authority, operating without reflec¬ 
tion, is entirely ufelefs. From the difpo- 
fitions of mankind to pay refpefl and fub- 
miflion to fuperior perfonal qualities, and ftill 
more to a fuperiority of rank and ftation, 
together with that propenfity which every 
one feels to continue in thofe modes of aftion 
to which he has long been accuftomed, the 
great body of the people, who, have com. 
monly neither leifure nor capacity to weigh 
the advantages of public regulations, are 

pre* 
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prevented from indulging their unruly pafli- 
ons, and retained in fubjeftion to the inagif- 
trate. The fame difpofitions contribute in 
fome degree to reftrain thofe rafh and vifion- 
ary proje£b, which proceed from the ambi¬ 
tion of llatefmen, or the wanton defire of 
innovation, and by which nations are ex- 
pofed to the raoft dreadful calamities. Thofe 
feelings of the human mind, which give rife 
to authority, may be regarded as the wife 
provifion of nature for fupporting the order 
and government of fociety; and they are 
only to be regretted and cenfured, when, 
by exceeding their proper bounds, they no 
longer aft in fubordination to the good of 
mankind, but are made, as happens, indeed, 
very often, the inftruments of tyranny and 
oppr^/fipUt 


CHAP- 
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The gradual Advancement of the Fine Arts-~- 
Their Influence upon Government. 

•yHE diverfions and amufements of any 
people are ufually conformable to the 
progrefs they have made in the common arts 
of life. Barbarians, who are much em¬ 
ployed in fighting, and are obliged to pro¬ 
cure fubfiftenCe, as well as to defend their 
acquifitions, by vigorous corporeal exertions, 
amufe themfelves with mock fights, and 
with fuch contentions as difplay their 
ftrength, agility, and courage. Long after 
mankind have made fu(A advances in rear¬ 
ing cattle, and in agriculture, as to derive 
their principal maintenance from thofe arts, 
they continue to follow hunting and fifliing, 
with all the varieties of rural fport, as 
their chief recreation and paftime. But 
when, in confequence of their improvement 
in ufeful arts, the bulk of a people are en¬ 
gaged ip peaceable profeflions, and from 
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their advancement in opulence and civiliza¬ 
tion, have become averfe from hazardous 
exertions, and de^rous of repofe and tran¬ 
quillity, it may be expefted that a fuitable 
variation will take place in the ftyle of their 
amufements. Inftead of engaging in the 
athletic exercifes, they will hire others to. 
exhibit fpeftacles of that nature, and will 
become fedentary fpeftators of the ftruggle. 
Or if they have attained a higher degree of 
refinement, they will invent games which 
admit the difplay of mental addrefs and in¬ 
genuity ; and will at length introduce enter¬ 
tainments calculated to gratify the tafte of 
whatever is beautiful in the cpmpafs of art 
or of nature. In fome countries, no doubt, 
accidental circumftances have retarded the 
improvement of theft elegant pleafures, and 
preferred, in the midft of opulence and 
civilization, an uncommon attachment to 
the primitive amufements of a rude age. 
The Romans, in confequence of early and 
dee^ impreflions which they had received 
fiom their long and conftant employment in 
war, were difgraced, even at the moft cx- 
ailtcd period of their philofophy and litera¬ 
ture, 
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tare, by the fondnefs ■which they retained 
for the barbarous exhibitions of the amphi-. 
theatre. The inhabitants of this ifland, 
atxKmg whom the lower orders have con- 
fiderable influence in dire£lmg the fafhions, 
have incurred the ridicule of tlieir neigh¬ 
bours, for their ftrong partiality to the 
inelegant amufements of the cock-pit, 
the bear-garden. But whatever exceptions 
may occur in particular cafes, it is com¬ 
monly obferved, that the refinements of 
tafte, and the cultivation of the elegant arts, 
among a people, are in proportion to thofe 
improvements which multiply the comforts 
and conveniencies of life, and give rife to 
cxtenfive affluence and luxury. 

That the degree of barbarifm, or of refine¬ 
ment, in this particular, which happens to 
prevail in a country, mufl have a powerful 
cffeft upon the charafter and manners of 
the inhabitants, will be readily admitted, 
when we confider what a large proportion 
of time is frequently fpent in amufements 
and diverfions; what a multiplicity of ideas 
thefe are capable of fuggefling ; and what a 
deep impreffion they make, more e pecia y 
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in the higher ranks, and in the early periods 
of life! 

In examining, therefore, the improvfe- 
ments which have taken place, in this coun> 
try, fince the revolution, it would be impro¬ 
per to overlook that progreflive culture of 
the fine arts which has been fo confpicuous, 
an4|from which the inhabitants of the higher, 
and even middling ranks, derive fo great 
a fhare of their amufement. Upon this fub- 
jeft, I fliall throw together a few obferva- 
tions, concerning the hiftory of thefe arts, 
and concerning their influence upon the go¬ 
vernment of a people; beginning with that 
cxtenfive branch which is communicated by 
language, or literary compofition. This may 
be divided into two clafles: the firft com¬ 
prehending thofe compofitions which are 
primarily calculated for mere entertainment, 
and to which, in a large fenfe, the denomi¬ 
nation of pot try may be given: the fefCond,' 
including thofe in which entertainment is but 
a fecondary obje6i, and which may come 
under the general defcription of eloquence. 


Section 
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Section I. 

Of Poetry; or thofe Compofitions which are 
primarily calculated for mere Entertain- 
ment. 

We find that from the original conftitu- 
tlon of our nature, we derive pleafure from 
the utterance of certain meafured and modu¬ 
lated founds ; and are ftill more delighted 
when by the contrivance of language, thefe 
pleafing founds are made to reprefent or 
convey the ideas or images of former fenfa- 
tions. Thefe two fources of pleafure, the 
melody of founds, and the agreeable repre- 
fentation of ideas or images by words, concur 
in finging, which, with the accompaniment 
of dancing, conftitutes one of the great 
amufements of early nations. 

A fong contains the rudiments of poetry 
and mufic, two arts, which, in a ftate of 
extreme fimpliclty, are commonly united. 
But when the mufician on the one hand has 

invented 





invented a rich and varied melody, and the 
poet, on the other hand has acquired fo 
much experience and knowledge as to in¬ 
troduce a long and intricate feries of thoughts, 
it is no longer poffible to enjoy at once the 
refult of their different improvements, and 
it becomes neceffary that the two arts fliould 
beleparated. The confequence of that re¬ 
paration is the fuperior cultivation and im¬ 
provement of each, with regard to all thofe 
effe£ls which they are feparately capable of 
producing. As raufic is thus gradually ren¬ 
dered more intricate, and of more difficult 
execution, the mechanical part of it requires 
a longer and more intenfe application for 
acquiring a proficiency in the performance, 
and furpaffmg more and more the patience 
and perfcverance of the ordinary gentleman 
performer, is at length abandoned in a great 
meafure to the mere artift, who follows that 
profeflion for hire; while poetry, of which 
the mechanifm is more fimple and eafy, and 
in which the powers of imagination are lefs 
confined in the trammels of art, becomes not 
fomucha profeffional objeft as the occa- 

fional 
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nal exercife of all thofe perfons to whom in- 
clinatioii or genius happens to recommend 
that fpecie? of amufement. 

The pleafure which poetry affords appears 
to arife primarily from the reprcfentation of 
thofe natural objeHs which are great, new, 
or unexpefted, and which are fitted to excite 
admiration, wonder, and furprife. Thefe 
emotions arc produced in us, not only from 
the reiture of tlK objefts reprefented, but 
ftill more from die mode of reprcfentation, 
which through the'^furprifing medium of 
language, by an operation like that of en¬ 
chantment, conveys an exa£l and lively 
image of every poffible exiflence. 

That admiration, wonder, and furprife, 
are agreeable feelings, which in different 
fhapes and dire£lions, become the fource of a 
delightful occupation to the mind, is con- 
fiftent with univerfal experience. The im- 
preffions of admiration are the deepef! and 
moft violent. Thofe of wonder and fur¬ 
prife, are flighter and more tranfient, but in 
return, they are more numerous and varied, 

inore fufceptible of different forms and mo 
7 difications, 
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difications, and enter more intimately into 
the ordinary train of our ideas and amufe- 
ments. 

The images communicated by the poet 
may relate either to external nature or to the 
pafllons and operations of the mind. The 
former are agreeable from the circumftances 
already fuggefted. But the latter afford a fe- 
parate pleafure, which is frequently of much 
higher importance. When the paffions and 
fentiments of our fellow-creatures corref- 
pond with our own, they excite that pleafing 
fympathy which is the great fource of bene¬ 
volence and friendfhip; when they are on 
the other hand, remarkably contrafted with 
our own feelings, they contribute, in forne 
cafes, to our entertainment, by provoking 
ridicule, and exciting the grateful fenfation 
of laughter. 


Part 
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Part I. 

Of Epic Poetry; or what is related by the 
Poet in his own Perfon. 

Though the imagery arifing from views 
6 f external nature, is unavoidably blended 
with that which fprings from the reprefen- 
tation of human fentiment, they have given 
rife to twp different forms of poetical com- 
pofition, more peculiarly adapted to the one 
or the other, the epic and the dramatic. 
The former in which the incidents are con- 
ftantly related by the poet himfelf, and arc 
thus thrown into a fort of fhade and diftance. 
Favourable to the exaggerating emotions of 
admiration, wonder, and furprife, is pecu¬ 
liarly fuited to the defcnption of external 
nature. The latter, in which events are not 
fuppofed to be communicated by the inter¬ 
vention of the poet, but to pafs in the im¬ 
mediate prefence of the fpeftator, is better 
calculated to produce that vivacity of 

colouring, and that vifionary conception of 

reality, 
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reality, without which it is impoflible to 
awaken our fympathetic affeflions. 

The fublime genius of epic poetry is pe¬ 
culiarly favoured by the manners of that 
rude and barbarous period which precedes 
the cultivation of the common arts of life. 
In proportion as men are ignorant and 
deftitute of civilization, they are the more* 
liable to be impreifed with admiration, won¬ 
der, and furprife; and the more likely, 
though without (kill or management, to com¬ 
municate ihofc feelings in their genuine fim- 
plicity and force. They are in a world where 
almoft every thing is new and unaccount¬ 
able, and where their obfervation is confined 
to a fmall number of objefts. The great 
fcenes of nature are fpread before them, and 
fuccdfively recur in all the various forms 
which they affume in different feafons and 
fituations. Thefe, dwelling upon the imagina- 
tionof the uninftrufted beholder, and fur vey ed 
in a variety of afpe6l8, prefent new and 
iljricking images of grandeur and terror, of 
contraft, and of refemblance, of unknown 
caufes,"magnified and mifconceived by fear. 
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or of ftrange and unexpected events, mif- 
reprefented by delufive prepoffeflion. At 
the approaching light of knowledge, thefc 
wonders difappear; the gigantic vaniflies; 
and the multiplied purfuits of fociety render 
mankind acquainted with the new, familiar 
with the great, and converfant in the minute 
^arts of nature. Their poetic imagery of 
courfe changes its charafter, and lofing its 
enthufiaftic ardour, finks gradually into the 
temper of cool thought and reflection. 

In the oriental poetry of a remote period, 
which is handed down to us, we difcover 


evident proofs of that peculiar ftyle and 
manner, by which the poetry of a Tude 
people appears to be diftinguilhed. Great 
force . of conception, with little tafte or 
judgment in the diftribution of parts; 
a few features, boldly delineated, without 
Ikill. or perfcverance to finifh the picture: 
grand and fublime images, loofely com¬ 
bined, and often ill aflerted: comparifons 


far-ietched, but lofty and magnificent; 
with ftrong, but harfh metaphors, frequently 
broken and inconfiftent; and with language 
highly figurative rather from a penury of 
VOL. IV. V appro- 
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appropriated expreflion, tlian from exu« 
berance of fancy, and therefore, in many 
cafes, hyperbolical and uncouth. 

The fame charafter of fublimity may 
be recognifed in thofe relifts of Celtic 
poetry, afcribed to Offian; which no cre¬ 
dulity can believe to be an entire forgery of 
the publifher; but from which we may 
eafily fuppofe that he has removed a great 
part of their original imperfeftions. 

That the fublime genius of Homer was 
greatly indebted to the charafter of the age 
in which he lived, will readily be admitted ; 
but the difficulty lies in conceiving, by what 
means, in fo rude an age, he could acquire 
that correftnefs of tafte and judgment for 
which he is fo confpicuous. What an aftoniffi- 
ing phenomenon is the Iliad, if we furvey 
the extenfive and regular plan upon which 
it is com poled, the fldll and experience with 
which it is executed, together with the purity 
of expreflion, and the harmony of numbers, 
which every where prevail in that immortal 
work ; and if, at the fame time, we conlider 
that the author muft have lived before the 
return of the Heraclidze into Peloponefus 

otherwife 
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otherwife he would undoubtedly have madd 
fome alhifion to that event of fo much import¬ 
ance to all Greece ; that is, he mull have 
lived within eighty years of the Trojan war, 
when the art of writing was hardly known 
to the Greeks, and more than three hundred 
years before their oldeft profe-writer, of 
"whom we have any accounts! How much 
more advanced was the ftate ot arts and 
fciences in England during the life of Spen- 
fer than in Greece, during the period when 
Homer is underftood to have lived; but how 


obfolete is the language of the former com¬ 
pared with that of the latter ? K we confider 
the chronology of Homer’s life to be fuf- 
ficiently cftablilhed, one would be tempted 
to believe that his rhapfodies, as they were 
called, have not only been arranged and 
digelled in a fubfequent period, as has been 
alTerted upon good authority.but have even 
undergone fomething fimilar to t e refac 
ciammio, by Berni, of Bogardos Orlando. 

The improvement of poetry as an art, o 
far as it depends upon culture 
cnce, is naturally progreffive; ut w 
art has attained a certain degree 0 p 


y 2 
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tion, like all others derived from the mere 
exercile of imagination, it is reiidere<i itati- 
onary; after which it begins to decline, and 
haftens to its final extinftion, while the im- 
prellions of the poet are weakened by the 
progrcfs of knowledge, and by a familiar 
acquaintance with the objefts of nature, his 
powers are, doubtlefs, in another view, in- 
creafed by ftoring his mind with a greater 
number of ideas, by colleding and combin- 
ing a greater diverfity of images and events, 
and by the capacity he acquires of arrang¬ 
ing and difpofing them to the bell advantage. 
The poetry of rude nations confills of fe- 
parate lineaments, and of unconnefted 
incidents; but from the natural advance- 
inent of the art, in a civilized and refined 
age, thefe disjointed members are united in 
a regular fyftem, and produce a finilhed 
performance. The volume of nature is 
expanded; the range of imagination is 
enlarged ; the diferimination of what is in- 
terefting and agreeable is improved; and 
by the union and co-operation of many 
beautiful parts, the mind is detained in a 
labyrinth of pleafing- emotions. But in pro¬ 
portion 
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portion to the degree of excellence that has 
been attained, the ftandard of perfeftion is 
exalted ; and the readers of poetry, tired 
with the repetition of fimilar objefts and 
exhibitions, become fevere and faftidious 
critics, quick and expert in difcovering and 
Cenfuring blemiflies. Confcious, therefore, 
of what is expe61ed, every fucceeding candi¬ 
date for fame muft endeavour to furpafs his 
predeceffors by new images or combina¬ 
tions ; by adorning each part with a greater 
accumulation of beauties, and 6y enriching 
the whole with a greater variety of parts. 
But there is a certain point beyond which 
the progrefs of embellifhment ceafes to be 
agreeable, and more is loft by deviation 
from fimplicity than is gained by additional 
decoration. By crowding together a num¬ 
ber, even of beautiful objeas, the impreffion 
of each is diminiftied, the attention is difli- 
paied in a multiplicity of particulars, atid 
the general effea is proportionably impaired. 
By exceffive ornament, the figures appear 
loaded with artificial trappings ; and the, 
piece becomes gaudy and inelegant. T e 
more intercfting and genuine appearances 
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of nature are, at the fame time exhaufled ; 
and it becomes neceffary to fubftitute others 
of inferior value. The grand and the fub- 
lime are defcrted in the purfuit of mere 
•novelty and variety; and a corrupted tafte 
becomes more habituated to faftitious and 
fophifticated embelliftiments. Defpairing to 
rival the models of a former period, the fol¬ 
lowers of the mufes are at length induced to 
abandon the higher flights, of imagination, 
and fleering, without hazard, in a level 
and equable courfe, are content with the 
humbler attainments of fmooth verfification, 
and pointed expreffion; with figurative 
language, coined and carefully collefted 
from every quarter; in a word, with profaic 
tamenefs and languor, arrayed according to 
the fafhion of the times, in a pompous arti¬ 
ficial di£lion. In this declining flate of 
poetry, it becomes a natural ‘improvement, 
to throw afide the mechanifm of verfe, and 
in more natural and eafy expreffion, to ex¬ 
hibit fuch pidlures of life and manners as 
are calculated to pleafe the underllanding, 
and to interefl the paffions. Compofitions 
of this nature, which, confidering that their 

chief 
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chief objefl; is mere entertainment, may be 
called poetical, are capable of being extended 
and diverfified without end; and they feem 
peculiarly adapted to that combined exer- 
cife of the imagination and judgment which 
is agreeable to a refined and philofophical 
.^ge- 

Thefe obfervations are confirmed by the 
hiftory of all thofe nations who haie made 
progrefs in the arts, and in polite literature. 
The fublimity of the poetical genius among 
the early Greeks, not only in what is com¬ 
monly called epic poetry, but in the ferious 
corapofitions intended for the accompani¬ 
ment of mufic, has been univerfally acknow¬ 
ledged ; and its decline in the later periods, 

• after it had rifen to a high degree of emi¬ 
nence, is not lefs confpicuous. 

When the poetical talent, from defpair 
of equalling the models already exhibited, 
and from the corruption of tafte produced 
by the inceffant ftudy of novelty and variety, 
has been extinguiftied in one country, it is 
not likely, ever after, to revive among the 
fame people; but it may eafily be intro¬ 
duced into another country, where the 

fame 
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fame natural beauties, not yet faded by 
time, are dill frefh and agreeable; and 
where thofe images and defcriptions, which 
had become tirefome by repetition, alTume, 
when imitated in a different language, a 
new and intereiling appearance, and may 
even acquire, in fome degree, an air of 
originality. Thus the Roman poets, to¬ 
wards the end of the commonwealth, and 
about the beginning of the defpotifm, rofe 
to high reputation by a judicious imitation 
of the Greek writers; though, in the latter 
period, the career of Roman poetry was 
very fimilar to that of the Grecian; with 
this difference, that, as .the Roman govern¬ 
ment lafted longer, it afforded more time 
to mark the fteps of defcending genius, and 
thofe affeHations which the growing cor¬ 
ruption of tafte had a tendency to produce. 

- When the nations of modern Europe, 
after a long interval of defolation and dif- 
order, had begun to enjoy peace and tran¬ 
quillity, and acquired fome degree of 
opulence, they applied themfelves to the 
arts of entertainment, and imitated with 
fuccefs the poetical compofitions of the 

Greeks 
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Greeks and Romans. Their attempts of 
this nature were, however, peculiarly modi- 
iied by two circumftances. 

In imitating the Greek and Roman writ¬ 
ers, they at firft preferred the alFeded 
brilliancy, and tinfel ornaments of a later 
age, to the fimple and genuine beauties of 
the preceding period. Though, in the 
infancy of the fine arts, mankind, as has 
been remarked by Mr. Hume, when left 
without direction or inftrudion, will com¬ 
monly follow the didates of nature and 
truth; and, in their compofitions, will 
endeavour to exprefs their thoughts with 
plainnefs and fimplicity, yet they are eafily 
mifled by falfe guides, and have too little 
experience and tafte to rejed the gaudy and 
affeded embellifhments of a vitiated ftyle. 
From this injudicious imitation of ancient 
models, the firft poetical compofitions of 
modern Italy, and of other European coun¬ 
tries, exhibited all thofe defeds which are 
ufual in a declining ftate of the fine arts. 
The tendency, however, of fubfequent 
improvements, was not only to produce that 
corrednefs which is derived from obferva- 
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tion, and from rules of criticifra. but to 
reftore that Graplicity which is commonly 
the peculiar chara6ler of early compofitions. 

The Gothic manners, on the other hand, 
by introducing fuch romantic love, and 
fuch exalted notions of military honour, 
as were unknown to the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, afforded a new and rich Geld for the 
difplay of heroic fentiments, and of ftriking 
adventures. The admiration and gallantry 
of which, in the age of chivalry, the ladies 
v/ere uniformly the objefls, and the huma¬ 
nity and generoGty, with which all thofe 
gentlemen, who had acquired diflinflion in 
arms, thought it incumbent on them to 
behave towards one another, furnifh a 
remarkable contrail with thefpirit and beha¬ 
viour of the principal pcrfonages in the 
Iliad; where a country is praifed, in the 
fame breath, for producing Gne horfes and 
beautiful women; and where He£lor, who 
firft runs away from Achilles, is afterwards 
dragged at the chariot wheels of that brutal 
conqueror. The advantages, however, de¬ 
rived from tM!s modern reGnemejit, were fo 
countera8ed by the falfe tafte which pre¬ 
vailed, 
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vailed, as to render the poetical compofi- 
tions, which appeared upon the revival of 
letters, a fet of motley performances, not 
lefs difgraced by childifh and extravagant 
conceits, than they were often diftinguifhed 
by uncommon ftrength of imagery and wild- 
nefs of imagination. The Italian poets, 
who fet the example to all Europe, were 
moft remarkable both for the beauties and 
the defefts which have been mentioned; 


though, in the courfe of near two centuries, 
when they continued to flourilh, they feem 
to have availed themfelves more and more 
of an acquaintance with the purer daffies of 
Greece and Rome. The French, who, after 
the dates of Italy, came next into the fitua- 
tion of a polifhed people, appear to have 
turned their chief attention to fupply the 
defea which was moft wanting in the Italian 
poets, by fubftituting order, method, and 
regularity; and, as every new attempt is 
commonly pulhed into extremities the 

exuberance of imagination in the atter ga e 

rife, in the former, to exceffive reftramts 
to a rigid obfervance of critical rules, and 
,0 f«blc and languid compoHuonj^^^ 
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England, the progrefs of civilization was 
much later than in France ; and as the 
people, for this reafon, advanced more 
flowly in their ideas of correftnefs, the poets 
did not abandon the Italian models until, 
by the force of cuftom, and by the praflice 
of feveral eminent writers, the national tafte 
was invariably fixed and determined. 1 he 
irregularity and bold imagery of Spenfer, 
and the fublime genius of Milton, not to 
mention our great writer in the dramatic 
walk, who has no pretenfions to correftnefs, 
have given a peculiar bias to the poetical 
tafie of Engiiflimen, and dire6ied their 
admiration almofi exclufively to the powers 
of invention and fancy. 

In all thcfe European countries however, 
ft fhould feem, that the poetic fpirit has 
greatly declined, and that in two of them it 
is almolt extinft. In Italy, the Gierufa- 
lemm6 Liberata may be accounted the lad 
great exertion of the epic mufe. In France, 
the Henriade of Voltaire, which is, in that 
country, the moft confiderable poem of the 
fame dais, appears, notwithdanding the 

cele- 
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celebrity of its author, to have funk into the 
(hade.' 

That in England too, epic .poetry is 
already long paft its fummit, and has been 
declining for more than half a century, will, 
from the flighted examination, appear 
abundantly evident. The late adventurers 
in this field difeover, indeed, few marks of 
a corrupted tade; but they feem greatly 
inferior to their predeceflbrs, in original 
genius, in fertility of invention, and in 
richnefs of imagery. They are a fort of 
minor poets, deditute of that creative 
powier which enlivens every objeft, and 
without effort converts all nature to their 
purpofes; but draining to be fufilime, tiring 
their fancy by endlefs and rapid excurfions 
to the mod remote and oppofite corners of 
the univerfe, painfully colle6ling and Ikil- 
fully appropriating the labours of preceding 
authors, and after all producing, at bed, a 
few fragments of beautiful paffages* 

In reality, confidering the date of fociety 
at prefent, both in France and England, it 
may be doubted, whether an epic poem, of 

great length, and highly finilhed in all its 

parts. 
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parts, embellifhed with the harmony of 
verfification, and the fplendour of diftion, 
and enriched with metaphors and figures of 
all forts, be an entertainment fuited to the 
general tafte of the people. It fhould feem, 
that a ftiort compofition of this nature may 
give a delightful exercife to the imagina¬ 
tion ; but that a long work becomes tedious, 
and demands from the reader an alertnefs, 
and intenfity of application, which few per- 
foris are capable of maintaining. We find, 
accordingly, that the modern novels, which, 
in a plainer ftyle, comprehend a wider field 
of adventures, have now, in great meafure, 
fuperfeded the anciept modes of epic poetry, 

. and become the chief amufement of almoft 
all thofe individuals who are exempted from 
bodily labour. The multiplication of thele 
corapofuions, which were fcarcely known 
to the Greeks and Romans, and their end- 
lefs diverfity of (hapes, whether ferious or 
comic, in which they have appeared, may 
be regarded as one of the great varieties in 
the hiftory of polite literature. 


Part 
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Part II. 

Of Dramatic Poetry. 

Dramatic performances are, in all coun¬ 
tries, of a later origin than epic. It is a 
more natural and obvious thought, that one 
fhould exprefs his own ideas and fentiments, 
than that, by means of aftors, or reprefen- 
tatives, he (hould endeavour to communi¬ 
cate the ideas and fentiments of others. The 
latter fuppofes two very difficult, and, in 
fome degree, inconliftent operations i Firft, 
that, by the warmth of fympathetic emo¬ 
tion, a man ffiould enter fo completely into 
the mind of others, as to conceive in what 
manner they will be affefted on any parti¬ 
cular occalion; and, in the fecond place, 
that he ffiould diftinguiffi and difcriminate 
fo nicely their peculiar feelings and affec¬ 
tions, as never to confound them with his 
own. The exhibition of dramatic repre- 
fentations is, at the fame time, attended 
with an expence, which may fuit the cii- 

cumflances 
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cumftances of an opulent nation, but in 
which a rude people have neither the incli¬ 
nation nor the capacity to indulge. ' 

This obfervation is confirmed both by the 
ancient and modern hiltory of the drama. 
Sophocles and Euripides, among the Greeks, 
as well as Menander, and the other writers 
of the new comedy, flouriflied at the time 
of the higheft Athenian opulence and po- 
litenefs. The Romans, indeed, in a ruder 
age, appear to have made confiderable 
exertions in comedy; but they were little 
more than mere tranflators from the Greeks, 
and imported ,thofe foreign productions 
when the ftate of Rome did not permit the 
rearing of them at home. The Roman tafte 
began to degenerate before there was leifure 
for much internal improvement in theatrical 
reprefentations. This was likewife the fate 
of modern Italy. In France, the flourifhing 
ftate of the theatre was not prior to the age 
of Lewis XIV.; nor in England to that of 
William III. 

With refpeCl to tragedy in particular, of 
which the greAt objeCl is to excite compaf- 
fipn, by a difplay of the natural feelings of 
2 diftrefs. 
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diftrefs, we may remark, that its improve¬ 
ment Has been chiefly retarded from the 
difficulty of feparating the ideas and fenti- 
ments, proper to the perfons introduced, 
from thofe of the poet himfelf. To that 
fource we may trace the moft confpicuous 
blemifties which are difcernible in this kind 
of compofition. 

In a dramatic reprefentation, though the 
incidents are in reality intended to pafs before 
a fet of fpedators, they are fuppofed.to be 
carried on without any witneffes. But this 
fundamental fuppofition the poet is fre¬ 
quently tempted .to overlook, by making 
the perfons of the drama explain to the 
audience thofe parts of the plot which he 
finds himfelf unable otherwife to communi¬ 
cate. This indirea addrefs to the fpeaators 
is to be met with, lefs or more, in the beft 
tragedies of every country; but, in the 
infancy of the drama, a great part of the 
plot is unfolded in that manner. In the 
fragments of a Chmei'e tragedy, pubhffied 
by Du Halde, every perfon informs the 
fpeaators who he is, what he has done, 
and what he intends to do. In the tragedies 
vot. iv. 
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of Euripides, the author generally fuper- 
fedes the neceflity of this, by employing 
fome deity, or intelligent peifon, at the 
outlet of the performance, to give the 
audience a full account of whatever is to 
happen. As, in the regular compofitions 
of modern Europe, this clumfy contrivance 
is totally rejefted; the information of this 
nature which they foiiietimes contain, ap¬ 
pears to efcape the writer from mere inad¬ 
vertence, and from his confounding, in 
fome meafure, his own fituation and views 
with thofe of the perfons whom he exhibits. 

From a fimilar inadvertence, we may 
account for thofe formal and fet fpeechcs, 
of unnatural, and apparently meafured 
length, which abound in our' moft corre6l 
tragedies. In the condu£l of his plot, the 
poet has occafion to introduce a certain 
train of ideas and fentiments, but, lofing 
fight of the charaflcrs to whom they fhould 
be appropriated, he becomes himfelf the 
fpcaker, and endeavouring to do full juftice 
-to his friends, is anxious that they fhould 
omit no topic which the occafion may 
fuggeft;. - Hence,, inftead of the natural 

turns 
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turns of converfation, with fuch various ana 
fudden ‘reciprocations of dialogue, as fre¬ 
quently occur in real life, the piece is loaded 
with verbofe and tedious harangues, refem- 
bling the declamatory pleadings of hireling 
orators. It is wonderful, how univerfally 
this unnatural llyle has become prevalent 
both in France and England, and how much 
the influence of cuftom has prevented even 
the moft faftidious critics from being di( 
gufted with it. 

Thefe defers are fo grofs and palpable, 
that they might eafily be avoided; but there 
is another, derived from the fame fource, 
where the difliculty appears much greater. 
The perfon who is violently aflefted by any 
particular event, is apt to feel and a£l; very 
differently from another who is merely a 
witneis of his lituation and emotions ; and 
the paflions excited in the former may not 
only be diffimilar, but often perfeaiy repug¬ 
nant, to thole which are produced in the 
latter. Thus, he who is under the domi¬ 
nion of anger, or of refentment, gives way 
to the boiflerous expreflion of thofe paf- 
fions, while the fpeaators may be affbaed 
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with apprehenGon or difguft; and he who 
is inftigated, by avarice or ambition, to 
commit an aft of injuftice, is probably 
buoyed up with the immediate profpeft of 
gratifying his deGres, and difpolcd to pal¬ 
liate or. juflify the meafure; while thofe 
who behold the commiflion of the crime, 
are" likely to feel indignation, hatred, or 
contempt. When a poet, therefore, endea¬ 
vours to reprefent the behaviour of his dra¬ 
matic perfonages, he rauft, by an effort of 
imagination, enter, as it were, into their 
lituation, in order to conceive the feelings 
that are fuited to their charafter and cir- 
cumffances. It is extremely difficult, how¬ 
ever, to remaia in this artiGcial llation, 
and fleadily to retain that view of things 
which it is calculated to prefent. His own 
fituation inceffantly obtrudes itfelf upon 
him, and (hifting the vifionary fccne, dif- 
pofes him to regard the feveral incidents 
through the medium of a by-llander. Thus 
the perfons exhibited in tragedy, inftead of 
exprefling the paflions natural to their Gtua- 
tion, are made to deferibe thofe paflions, 
to explaio their various appearances, to 
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point out the movements which they have 
a tendency to produce, to moralize upon 
their confequences; in a word, to become 
a fort of fpeftators of their own conduft. 

The imperfections and blcmifiies in this 
refpeCt, which occur in the beft dramatic 
performances, are innumerable. Few poets 
appear to have conceived the idea of avoid¬ 
ing them; but the immortal Shakefpear, from 
the mere force of his genius, has done fo 
more fuccefsfully than any other writer, 
ancient or modern; and it is this circum- 
Itance alone, which, in the midR of a thou- 
fand irregularities and defeBs, forms the 


great fuperiority of his dramas. 

To the difficulties which are unavoidable 
in dramatical compofitions, there was added, 
in modern Europe, another, from toe 
forms of verfification which falhion had 
introduced and eftabliihed. The -n'lody 
ariling from the recurrence of fimto 
founds, with which modern earn wem p 
liarly delighted, gave birth, firft of all, o 

which became falhionable m Italy^ 

and in thofe other European nattons who 

made any progrefs in the ne ar 
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the intricacy of this meafure was found fo 
inconfiftent with the form of dialogue 
required in dramatic writings, that in thefe 
it was abandoned, and gave place to a 
more manageable kind of verfe, by the 
regular adoption of couplet-rhymes. Even 
this verfification, however, according to the 
mode which it affumed, more efpecially in 
France, with a paufe conftantly in the middle 
of each line, with alternate male and female 
couplets, and with the indifpenfible requi- 
fite, that every fpeaker ftiall finifh the verfe 
left incomplete by his predeceflbr, proved a 
confiderable incumbrance to the poet, and, 
by demanding fo much, attention to the 
mere form of exprelTion, exhaulted, in 
fome degree, that vigour which ought to 
be employed in the more important parts of 
the compofition. To write good verfes 
came thus to be held a dillind fpecies of 
excellence, capable of compenfating, in 
. many cafes, and even concealing the poverty 
of the matter contained in them; and an 
artificial diftion, like the gait of a man 
walking, upon ftiks, was preferred to the 
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plain eafy movements of a more natural 
exprelTion. 

The Englilh, among whom a critical tafle 
in poetry advanced more flowly than in 
France, and who began to ftudy the art at 
a period when old prejudices were more 
•diflipated by the light of knowledge, were 
lefs attached to the Gothic beauty of rhyme; 
and in tragedy, as well as in other kinds of 
poetical compofition, were led to indulge 
themfelves in a fpecies of verfe which 
admitted greater freedom and variety. The 
fortunate example of an Italian writer, 
which, in a ftioit time, found a fuccefsful 
imitator in England, delivered the dramatic 
poets of this country from the fetters ot the 
rhyming couplet, and introduced the mea- 
fure of blank verfe, which is at once capable 
of approaching the loofenefs and facility of 
profe, and of being adapted to the moft 
exalted and heroic fentiments. The confe- 
quences were fuch as might be expelled; 
and if the Englilh writers of tragedy have 
been commonly more happy than their 
neighbours upon the Continent, in delineat¬ 
ing the Ample and genuine feelings of the 

° human 
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human heart, it may be attributed more to 
the convenient mode of their verfification 
than to any other circumftance. 

Their merit in this refpe6l has alfo taught 
their countrymen to diftinguifli and to ad¬ 
mire this particular excellence, and to un¬ 
dervalue any other where this is wanting. 
It ftiould feem, therefore, that in this in- 
ftance, the ftandard of tafte, in France and 
in Britain, has become remarkably different; 
and to thofe who adopt the one or the other, 
it appears equally inconceivable that the 
merit of Racine and of Shakefpear fhould 
admit of a comparifon. Voltaire obferves, 
that the queftion is decided by the other coun¬ 
tries of Europe, who may be confidered as 
impartial, and who unanimoufly give the 
preference to Racine. But French litera¬ 
ture is better underftood through the greater 
part of Europe, and is more fafhionable than 
EngliOi. Befides, a foreigner is better qua* 
lified to judge of merit in the condu€l of the 
plot, in which the fuperiority of thd French 
writers is admitted, than with regard to the 
natural cxprelfion of fentiment and paflion, 
which conftitutes the peculiar excellence of 

the 
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the Englilh. Thus the Italians are laid to 
look upon the Orlando Furiofo as their 
greateft epic poem, while foreigners gene¬ 
rally prefer the Gierufalemme librrata; be- 
caufe the merit of the former, which confifts 
in its fine verfes, none but a native of Italy 
can feel; but the regularity and good con- 
dud of the fable, which forms the chief 
recommendation of the latter, is perceived 
by every fmatterer in the language. It was 
perhaps, for a fimilar reafon, that Euripides, 
was the favourite writer of tragedy among 
the Greeks themfelves, .and that Sophocles is 
more commonly admired by the moderns. ^ 
Among the other differences between epic 
and dramatical compofitions, we may re¬ 
mark, that the latter, being the fubjed of 
public fpcd-acles. in which mankind become 
highly interefted, are eafily modified into a 
variety of fhapes, to fuit the prevailing incli¬ 
nation; and confequently. they are lefs lia¬ 
ble, by length oftime, or frequent repetition, 
to be exhaufted. or to lofe their attradions. 
Of this a ftriking inftance occurred not ong 
fmce in France; whdre, though the general 
ftyle of tragedy had been long J 
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cuftom, an entirely new fpecies of drama, 
under the name of the weeping cortKdy*, has 
been introduced; as in cenie, Le Pere de 
Famille, Le Philofophe fans fcavoir, and 
the dramatic works of Mercier. In tliefe 
compofitions,. by laying afide altogether the 
reftraints of verfification, together with a|i 
pomp of imagery or of expreflion, an dby 
founding the plot, not upon the misfortunes 
peculiar to princes and heroes, but upon 
fuch domeftic affliftions and calamities as 
are incident to the greater part of mankind, 
there is opened a direft avenue to the heart, 
equally inviting and attraftive to every fpec- 
tator. By this improvement, tragedy being 
ftript of all foreign ornaments, and exhibit¬ 
ing a more fimple and genuine pi£lure of 
nature, is likely to excite more powerfully 
•the movements of pity and fyippathy, and 
confequently to attain more completely her 
proper objed. ; 

Some attempts of the fame nature have 
of late been made fuccefsfully in England, 

Cotnedic Larmagante. 

though 
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though in this country they are not fo abfo- 
lutely neceflary, as the old models, in that 
fpecies ofcompofition which had deviated lefs 
from the true flandard. But in Germany, 
where the drama has hitherto made but fmall 
advances, and where the writers of this clafs 
are therefore, lefs hampered by former habits 
and prejudices, the late examples of a new 
compofition in France have produced a 
general inaitation, and have had fuitable in¬ 
fluence in forming the national tafte. 

The end of comedy, properly fo called, 
is to excite laughter; an emotion arifing 
from a contrail in the mind between certain 
objedls of an oppolite defeription. Grand, 
folemn, or important objefls are beheld with 
admiration, and with refpefl, or at leall with 
ferious attention. Mean, light, or trivial 
objefis appear contemptible, infignificant, 
or frivolous. The ideas and fentiraents, 
therefore, which arife from thefe two fources 
are fo totally inconfiftent and repugnant, 
that they cannot be blended together in our 
thoughts; and even when they are forced 
upon us in fucceflion, we find a difficulty in 
paffing very quickly from the one to the 

other. 
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Other. The refpeflive impreflions appear 
to contend for the preference ; and while 
they roufe our attention to alternate and 
Oppofiite views, we are confcious of an effort 
or ftruggle; which occafions the pleafant, but 
fomewhat uneafy convulfion of laughter. 

To produce this emotion, therefore, a 
fudden contraft of dignity and ineannefs is 
always neceflary. But it makes no diffe¬ 
rence, whether this contraft occur in the 
feveral parts of an idea prefented to us, or 
from comparing what is prefented, with 
fomething fuggefted by the previous train 
of our own thoughts. Provided there be a 
fudden tranfition from the one fort of im- 
preffion to, the other, the manner in which 
it is produced is of no confe<^uence. Even 
in the ordinary courfe of our thoughts, the 
fudden occurrence of a light and trivial inci¬ 
dent will frequently excite mirth. The mind 
paffes readily, by a natural fpring, from 
grave and folemn occupations, to theutmoft 
levity and frivolity; but the tranfition in the 
oppofite dire6lion is more flow and difficult. 
The moft infignificant avocatioh at church 
will fometimejh difcotnpofe our gravity, and 
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mar our devotions by an ill-timed jocu¬ 
larity; but in our idle amufements, and in 
a playful humour, we are feldom provoked 
to laughter by the intrufion of an important 
and wife refleftion*. 

From the immenfe number of ideas, of 
different forts, which pafs through the mind, 
and frequently in rapid fucceflion, there can¬ 
not fail to arife numerous inltances of that 
contraft which tends to mirth and plea- 
lantry. Thefe are varied without end in the 
degree of their intenfity, from fuch as pro¬ 
duce the moll violent horfe-laugh, to fuch as 
awaken a mere fmilc that is hardly percepti¬ 
ble, and which may be confidered as expref- 
fing little more than the fimple feeling of 
pleafure, a feeling, however, which is light 
and volatile, in contra-diflinflion to what is 
important and folemn. 

—“ Olli fubridsns pater hominumquc deumquc,” 

_« As Jupiter on Juno fmiles, 

When he impregns the douds." 

’ See Akenfide's Pleafurcs of Imagination. Note on 

Book III. 


It 
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It may not be unworthy of remark, that, 
as the pleafurable convulfion of laughter 
arifes not only from the influence of certain 
mental emotions, but alfo from the mecha¬ 
nical operations of corporeal objefts, it is 
attended, in this latter cafe, with circum- 
fiances a good deal analogous to thofe which 
take place in the former. When, by the 
rubbing of certain irritable parts of the 
body, we become no longer able to fupprefs 
the rifible agitation, we are fenfible of a 
conflid between oppofite fenfations, refem- 
bling what arifes from a contrail of ideas or 
fentiments; and are with difficulty able to 
refill the attacks of pleafure and pain, which 
appear alternately to obtain the I'uperiority. 

Of all the examples of contrail which arc 
conducive to laughter, the richell and moll 
cxtenfive is, that which appears in the cha- 
rafler and manners of men. As nothing is 
more conllantly the objefl of attention than 
the behaviour of our fellow-creatures, there 
is no fubjeft which more frequently employs 
our judgment, and awakens our feelings. 
When their behaviour is confillent with 
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propriety, it excites approbation and efteem, 
and is always attended with the appearance 
of dignity in the perfon in whom it is dif- 
played. As every man wifties to be efteemed 
by others, he endeavours' on all occafions, 
to exhibit fuch a view of himfelf as will tend 
to that purpofe. This we know, from ex¬ 
perience, to be the general aim of mankind; 
and according to this ftandard we examine 
the behaviour of each individual. When it 
happens, therefore, that the conduft of our 
fellow-creatures, inftead of exhibiting that 
propriety which we look for, and which we 
fuppofe to be intended, is foolilh, abfurd 
and defpicable, and when this conduft is 
prefented to our view in a manner fo unex- 
peaed as to excite furprife; it affords a 
flrong and fudden contrail of dignity and 
meannefs, and becomes the natural objea 

of fcorn and ridicule. 

It is unneceffary to add, that fuch im¬ 
proprieties of condua as fall under the de- 
nomination of crimes, or great vices, are not 
properly ridiculous ; as they do not excite 
contempt but indignation and refenirnem; 
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feelings which have no refemblance to fuch 
as are produced by mean or trivial ohjefts. 

The talent of exciting laughter, by the 
exhibition of any impropriety or abfurdity 
in human charafter and conduft, feems to 
be what is properly called humour ; as wit 
feems to be the talent of exciting mirth by 
any contrail which has no dependence on 
the behaviour of mankind. 

Conlidering humour and wit as dillin- 
^ilhed in this manner, it mull be evident 
that the former has a much greater tendency 
than the latter, to excite hearty and violent 
laughter; and conftitutes, for that reafon, 
the chief province of comedy. The ideas 
of dignity, which we not only refer to every 
rational creature, but which we fee that he 
ftill more ftrongly refers to himfelf, renders 
us peculiarly Iharp-fighted in marking every 
inftance of abfurdity, weaknefs, or impro¬ 
priety of which he is guilty, and difpofe us 
to exaggerate thofe imperfe£lions, from the 
fecret gratification which our vanity obtains 
by diminilhing the rank and confequetice of 
others. Human nature is a great laughing- 
3 ftock, 
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ilock, which we are pleafed to fee tofled 
about, and turned in all fliapes, and with 
whofe ridiculous appearance we are never 
tired. The pleafure we derive from the 
ludicrous combinations of other objefts is 
more flight and tranfitory. The fluflies of 
wit excite commonly no more than a fmilie, 
and are not fo much the objeSs of mirth, as 
of admiration and furprife. 

From what has been obferved, it Ihould 
feem, that, though comic writing cannot be 
fuccefsfully cultivated until the liberal arts 
and fciences have,'in general, made conli- 
derable progrefs, it is likely to attain its 
higheft improvement, at a period which 
pr cedes the moft refined and correft ftate 


of tafte and literature. 

Among fimple and ignorant people, it is 
not difficult to provoke laughter, becaufe 
they have too little experience and refleaion 
to diftinguifti what has real dignity or 
meannefs from what may affume the apF"' 
ance of either ; and becaufe they are fo littk 
acquainted with the various conneam^ of 
objeas, that any affemblage, in the leaft out 
of the common road, is .apt to furprife them 


VOL. IV. 
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" The litnple joke that takes the ftiephcrd^S heart, 

“ Eafily plcafed, the long loud laugh fincerc^" 

Thomson. 

According as men acquire comprehenfive 
and liberal views, of things, they become 
faftidious and fparing of their merriment. 
They are more difcriminating in regard to 
the obje6ls which afford the neceffary con¬ 
trail, and they are more capable of precon¬ 
ceiving thofe occafions and lituations which 
give rife to it. A man is never much tickled 
with a ftory which he has heard before, and 
which he dillinftly remembers ; upon 
the fame principle he is not apt to laugh 
heartily at thofe pleafantries which depend 
upon affociations already familiar to him, 
or which have a great limilarity to thofe 
which he has forefeen or imagined. 

In Turkey, and in fome other eallern 
countries, the contrail between a tall and 
Ihort man is thought to be a reafonable 
caufe of laughter; and a dwarf is, therefore, a 
ilecelfary Appendage in the retinue of princes. 

Falfe and inconfillent reafohings which 
hal^ an'aiir of fpfecioufners, bulls and blun- 
deh 6f expreflion, even errors of pronuncia¬ 
tion, 
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tion, or. improprieties of drefs unperceived 
by the wearer, are fources of mirth and 
jocularity in all countries. 

Among our forefathers in Europe, the 
behaviour of a mere idiot was viewed in a 
fimilar light; and a perfon in thofe unfor-^ 
tunate circumftances was commonly kept 
by men of wealth, as an objefct of ridicule. 
When people become too polite to laugh 
at a real idiot, they fubliitute in his place an 
artificial one with a motley coat, and with 
a cap ai^bells, to imitate the behaviour of 
a fimpleton, but with occalional flrokes of 
fhrewdnefs and fagacity. This perfonage 
afforded entertainment, by appearing, ac- 
cording to the proverb, more knave than 
fool; and became at latt a profeffed jefter, 
upon whom the family in which he lived, 
and their gueffs, were accuftomed toexercife 
their talents ; but who, at the fame time, 
like the clown of a pantomime could fhew 
by his occafional fallies, that he was tm e 
no mean performer in the fcene. 

Perfons of education, however, becoming 
gradually more expert in this kind of diver- 
lion, began to undervalue the ftu i j® cs 

A a 2 ® 
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of thele pretended fools, and endeavoured 
to improve the entertainment by jefting 
with one another, and by afluming Upoil 
Occafion any fort of charafter which might 
contribute to the mirth of the, company. 
The pfafticc of mafquerading, which came 
to be univcrfal through a great part of 
Europe, arofc from this prevailing difpofi- 
tion, and gave individuals a better opportu¬ 
nity of exercifing their talents, by enabling 
them to ufe more freedom with each other, 
and to appear unexpeftedly in a ^riety of 
fituations. Such was the flyle W amufe- 
roent, which having prevailed in that period 
of European manners defcribed by Shakef- 
pear, makes a confpicuous figure in the 
comic works of that author. As faftiion is 
apt to produce fantafikal imitation, it ap¬ 
pears that the folly o4' individuals led them, 
in thofe times, to alfume or counterfeit thofe 
humours m' real life; an aflfeftation which 
had become lb general as to fall under the 
notice of the ftage, and to produce a ridicule 
ofthe cheating humour, the humour, 

the humour,'the qmmUing hu¬ 

mour, exhibired by Shakefpear and John- 

fon, 
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fon, in the charaflers of Nym, of Piftol, of 
Matter Stephen, or Matter Matthew, and the 
Angry Boy. 

The higher advances of civilization and 
refinement contributed, not only to explode 
thefe ludicrous pattimes which had been the 
delight of a former age, but even to weakeo^^ 
the propenfity to every fpecics of humorous 
exhibition. Although humour be com¬ 
monly produftive of more merriment than 
wit, it fcldom procures to the poifeffor the 
fame d^ree of refpeft. To (hew in a ttrong 
light t Woollies, the defers, and the impro¬ 
prieties of mankind, they mutt be exhibited 
with peculiar colouring. To excite ttrong 
ridicule, the pifture mutt be changed; and 
the features, though like, mutt be exagge¬ 
rated. . 1 he man who in converfation, aims 
at the difplay of this talent, mutt endeavour 
to reprefent with peculiar heightening the 
tone, the afpeft, the gefture, the deportment 
pf the perfon whom he ridicules. To paint 
folly, he mull for the time, appear foolifli. 
To exhibit oddity and abfurdity, he mutt 
hirafelf become odd and abfurd. There is, 

in this attempt, foraething low and buf- 

y foonilh f 
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foonifli; and a degree of that meannefs which 
appeared4n the peribn thus expofed, is likely, 
by a natural alTociation, to remain with his 
reprefenutive. The latter is beheld in the 
light pf a player, who degrades himfelf for 
our.entertainment, and whom nothing but 
the bigheft excellence in his profelTion can 
fave from our contempt. 

But though the circumftances- and man¬ 
ners of a poliihed nation are adverfe to the 
cultivation of humour, they are peculiarly 
calculated to promote the circulation and 
improyemeat of wit. The entertainment 
ariGng from the latter has no connexion 
with thoie humiliating circumRances which 
are infeparable from the former; but is 
deviated from fuch occafional exertions of 
the fancy as may be confiRent with the’ ut- 
moit elegance and eorreftnefs. The man 
of wjt has n® occafion to perfonate folly, 
or, to become? the temporary butt of that 
ridicule which he means to excite. He 
affumes mo grotesque attitude; he employs 
no hutfooniih expreflion; nor appears in any 
charj^er but his own. •, Unlike, the man. of 
humottr. he. is never prolix or tejiious, but 

palling 
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pafling with rapidity from one objeft to an¬ 
other, felefts from the group whatever fuits 
his purpofe. He fees with quicknefs thofe 
happy aflemblages, thofe unexpefted oppo- 
fitions and refemblances with which the 
imagination is delighted and furprifed; and 
by a fudden glance, he direfts the attention 
to that eleftrical point of contaft by which 
the enlivening ftroke is communicated. 

Perfons in the higher fphere of life, who 
are exempted from manual labour, and 
fpend a great part oftheir timein meetings 
of pleafttte and amufemcnt, are captivated 
bv the brilliancy of this talent, and become 
fond of difplaying it. By reciprocal efforts 
to entertain one another, and by hazarding 
the free exercile of their mental powers, 
their underftandings are (harpened, their 
knowledge is extended, the range of their 
fancy is enlarged, their-conceptions become 
clear and lively, and they acquire a facility 

and command of expreffion. As their minds 

are thus filled with a greater ftore of ideas 
and fentiments, and as their habits of com-, 
munication are improved in proportion; 

their converfation is, of courfe, enriched and 

diver- 
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diverfifit;d; it aflumes a higher tone of 
fprightlinefs and vivacity, and is more pro- 
duflive of thofe new and uncommon turns 
of thought which are the fources of wit and 
pleafantry. 

While true comedy, therefore, which is 
converfant in theatrical reprelentation, an^ 
which is pofTefled of the higher powers of 
ridicule, experiences the dil’couraging influ¬ 
ence of refined and elegant manners, it is apt, 
in moft countries, to be fucceeded by a kin¬ 
dred fpccies of compofition, more airy and 
volatile, but lefs forcible; which is equally 
calculated to exhibit the mere playfulnefs of 
a fportive imagination, and to become the 
pointed inftrument of fatire and inveftive. 

It may, however, be remarked that the 
difplay of comic humour, in any country, 
will depend very much on the varieties 
which occur in the chara6ler8of the inhabi¬ 
tants. According to the diverfity which 
prevails in the real charafters of mankind, 
more numerous inflances of impropriety and 
abfurdity will arife, and a wider field of ri¬ 
dicule will be prefented to thofe who have 
the capacity to make ufe of it. 


One 
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One of the chief caufes of this diverfity 
is the advancement of commerce and 
manufaQures.and the eonfequent reparation 
and multiplication of trades and profelTions, 
In commercial andmani)fa61;uring countries, 
all the aftive and induftrious part of the in¬ 
habitants, that is, the great body of the 
people are divided and lubdivided, by an 
endlefs variety of occupations, which produce . 
correfponding ddferences, in their education 
and habits, in their fentimehts and opinions, 
and even in the configuration of their bodies 
as well as in the temper and difpofition of 
their minds. 

It alfo merits attention, that the famn 
varieties in charafter and fituation, which 
furnifli the materials of humour and ridicule, 
difpofe mankind to employ them for the 
purpofe of exciting mirth. The ftandard 
of dignity and propriety is different accord¬ 
ing to the chara6ler of the man who holds 
it, and is therefore contrafted with different 
improprieties and foibles. Every perfon, 
though he may not be fo conceited as to con- 
fidcr himfelf in the light of a perfea model, 

is 
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is yet iiptto be diverted with the apparent' 
oddity of that behaviour which is very dif- 
feretot-firom his own. Men of robuft' pro- 
fdfioils, the ftoith, the mafon, and the car¬ 
penter, are aptitp break their jefts upon the 
Weaknefs and effeminacy of the barber, the 
weaver, or the taylor. The poet, or the. 
philofopher in his garret, condemns the pa¬ 
tient induftry, and the fordid purfuitsof the 
merchant. The filent, myfterious, prafti- 
tioner in phyfic, is apt to fmile at the no lefs 
formal btrt clamorous oftentation of the bar- 
rifter. The genteel military man, who is 
hired, at the nod of his fuperior, to drive his 
fellow-creaUires out of this world, is ready 
to fneer at the zeal, and Harch-deportment 
of the Divine, whofe profeflion leads him to 
provide for their condition and enjoyments 
in the next. The peculiarities of each indi¬ 
vidual are thus beheld < through a mirror, 
which magnifies their ludicrous features, and 
by continually exciting that “ itching to 
deride,” of which all mankind are poffeffed, 
affords conftant exercife to their humorous 
talents. 


Rude 
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Rude and barbarous nations are placed in 
oppofite circuraftances. They have no 
fuch divifion of labour as gives rife to fepa- 
rate employments and profelTions, but are 
engaged,promifcuoufly and fucceflively, in all 
thole kinds of work with which they arc 
acquainted. Having all, therefore, the 
fame purfuits and occupations, and confe- 
quently the fame objefts of attention, they 
undergo a fimilar education and difcipline, 
and acquire fimilar habits and ways of 
thinking. From the accounts of travellers 
and hiftorians, we accordingly -find, that 
however fuch people may happen to be 
diftinguilhed by fingular inllitutions and 
whimlical cuftoms, they difcover a wonder¬ 
ful uniformity in the general outline of their 
charafler and manners ^ an uniformity nq 
lefs remarkable in different nations the mod 
remote from each other, than in the different 
individuals of the fame tribe or nation. As 
barbarians and favages have, at the fame 
tifne, little opportunity for cultivating the 
povyers of imagination, they are apt to be no 
lefs dedi^ute of the inclination, than of the 

materials, for the exercife of humour. They. 

' have, 
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isave^ it is laid, no ttirnf or mirth and pka. 
fentry. Their afpe£l is gloomy and Tevere. 
Their complexion, aduft, and melancholy. 

From thei diiierent circumllances attend* 
ing the cultivation of the arts in different 
countries we may difeover, in the article 
now under confi'deration, feme varieties that 
feem worthy of notice. Among the ancient 
Greek (fates, tlie advancement of commerce 
and manufaftures was, doubtlefs, much 
inferior to that which, during the prefent 
century, has taken place in modem Europe. 
But even fo far as it went, its effefts, in 
occafioning a diverfity of charaflers among 
the people, were limited by the inftitution 
of domeftic flavery, which was pufhed to a 
great extent. The charafter of a flave, 
whatever be the employment in which he is 
engaged, muft always be affefted by his 
degrading fitualion, and by the arbitrary 
treatment to which he is expofed. “ The 
world is not his friend, nor the world’s law.’* 
It is no wonder that he fhould endeavour 
to elude thofe rules of juftice, which appear 
to be cftablHhed for the advantage merely of 
the* free people, and from the benefit of 

which 
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which he is totally excluded. It is no 
wonder that he fhould ftudy to over-reach 
an unfeeling matter, by whom he is regarded 
as no better than a brute animal, and denied 
the common rights and privileges of 
humanity; or that be ttiould boil with 
indignation and reientment at thcde injuries 
to which he is continually fubjefled, and, 
when rettrained by fear from exprelTing a 
fenfe of his wrongs, ttiould be difpofed to 
treafure' up vengeance againfi his cruel 
oppreflbrs. The greater part of flaves, 
t^refore, are unable to refift the powerful 
contagion of the vices which are engendered 
in their miferable and humiliating circum- 
ttances; and the entire dettruftion of their 
morals is not the leaft injury of which they 
have reafon to complain. In all ages and 
countries they difcover nearly the fame tem¬ 
per and difpofitions—jealous, vindi£live, 
and cruel; weak, fickle, and pufillanimous; 
cunning, felfilhj 3nd dilhoneft. 

As in the moft commercial of the Greek 

ftates, alroott all the departments of trade 

and manufadures, and even many of thofe 

which 
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which in modern times are accounted libera!, 
were filled with flaves, the uniformity of 
chara^er fo prevalent in that clafs of men, 
was, in a great meafure, extended to the 
whole body of the people, and produced a 
proportional deficiency of thofe objefts 
which afibrd the chief materials, as well as 
the chief excitements of humour and ridi¬ 
cule. This was probably the reafon why the 
Athenians, notwithftanding their eminence 
in all the other produdions of genius, dif- 
cover fo remarkable a deficiency in ccwnic 
or ludicrous compofitions. The comedies 
of Ariftophanes, written at a period when 
the nation had attained a high pitch of 
civilization, are mere farces, deriving the 
whole of their plcafantry, not from nicely 
difcriminated and well-fupported charafters, 
but from the droll and extravagant fituations' 
in which the peifons of the drama are exhi¬ 
bited. It is true that the ftyle of what is 
called ihsi new cmedy, IS faid to haVc been* 
very diflFcrent; but t)f this we can fcwra no 
judgment, unlefs from the tranflatlons or 
ofit by Plautus and Terence; from* 

which 
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•whicli the originals, in the article which we 
are now confidering, do not appear in a very 
favourablelight. 

The comedies of thofe two Roman writers 
are alfo very deficient in the reprefentation 
of charafter. An old avaricious father, a 
diffolute extravagant fon, a flattering parai 
file, a bragging cowardly foldier, a cunning 
intriguing rafcal of a flave; thefe, with a 
few trifling variations, make the dramatis 
perfona^m all the different compofitions 
of thofe authors. But though neither 
Plautus nor Terence appear to have much 
merit in defcribing thole nice combinations 
of affeSation and folly, which may be 
regarded as the foundation of true comedy, 
they feem happy in the expreflion of com¬ 
mon feelings, and in exhibiting natural 

pidlures of ordinary life. 

The Romans, independent of their clofe 
imitation of the Greeks, had fcarce any 
comic writing of their own. After the 
deftruaion of the commonwealth, we meet 
with few writers in this department; and 
none of any eminence. The age of elegan^ 
literature at Rome was very fliort: there 
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uns no commerce: the number of flaves 
was immenfe, as no free citizen ‘would 
engage in any profeflion but tljofe of the 
camp or the bar; and therefore it is proba- 
bk that the Romans wereftill more deficient, 
than the Greeks, in that variety of original 
cbara&ers which is the great fpur to 
ridicule. 

In modem Italy, the rife of mercantile 
towns was followed by the revival of letters, 
and by the introdu£lion of ludicrous and 
fomewhat licentious compofitions; but the 
Italians loft their trade, and their literature 
began to decline, before it had rifen to that 
height at which the improvement of comedy 
was to be expefted. They difplayed, how¬ 
ever, in a fort of pantomimic entertainments, 
a vein of low humour, by grotefque exhibi¬ 
tions, which are fiippoTed to characterize the 

citizens, of different ftates; and in this infenor 

* 

fpecics of drama, they are faid to poffcfs 
irrefifttble powers of exciting laughter. 

In France, the country which, after 
Imly made the firft advances in civilization, 
ftatiB af fociety has never been very 
jfayourable to humorous reprefentation. In 

that 
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that country, the falhion has had more 
influence, than in any other part of Europe 
to fupprefs (he oddities and excentricities of 
individuals. The gentry, by their frequent 
intercourfe, are induced to model their 
behaviour according to a common flandard; 
and the lower, orders think it incumbent 
upon them to imitate the gentry. Thus a 
greater degree of uniformity of charafter 
and behaviour is propagated through all 
ranks, from, the highell to the loweft; and 
a French beggar is a gentleman in rags. 
Individuals, at this rate, have little tempta¬ 
tion to laugh at each other-, for this would 
be nearly the fame thing as to laugh at 
themfelves. From refinement of manners, 
at the fame time, their attention has been 
dire6led to elegant fallies of pleafantry, more 
than to ludicrous and buffoonilh reprefenta- 
tion • and the nation has at length come to 
occupy the fuperior regions of wit, without 
palling through the thicker and more vulgar 
medium of humour. 

It inay, accordingly, ‘be remarked, that 
among the numerous and diftinguilhed men 

VOL. IV. 



df/^n^i-whoni Fftlrice ha^ prodifCed, Le 
Sag<?,'‘«n(i Moiierf, ar^ peifbaps the only 
examples that cab 4}e adduced *of eipinent 
kumouroas writers. The high and deferved 
leputatioR of the latter, as a writer of 
comedy, is uuiverfally admitted; though I 
think it can hatdly be denied, that his 
charafters are eetmnionly/overcharged and 
fercical. 

There is, perhaps, no country in which 
manufaflur^ and commerce have been fo 
far extended as in England, or confequently 
in which the inhabitants have difplayed fuch 
a multiplicity and-diverfity of charafters. 
'What is called a humouriji, that is, a perfon 
who exhibits particular whims and oddities, 
not for the lake of producing mirth, but to 
gratSy his own inclination, is lefs known in. 
any Other country. The EnglUh are regarded 
by their neighbours asaaation of humourifts; 
a fet of ori^pmalsy moulded into fingukr 
(hap^, and to tuihke the reft of mankind as 
each other. 

; Political reafoners. have aferihed this 
wonderful diverftty of charafler^mong the 

Englifh 
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£ngJi{h to the fprm of their government, 
which impofes few reftraints upon their 
conduct. It is obviouSj however, that, 
though an abfolute government may prevent 
any. great fingularity of behaviour, a free 
conftitution will not alone produce it. Men 
do not acquire an odd or whimfical charac¬ 
ter, becaufe they are at liberty to do fo, but 
becaufe they have propenfities which lead 
them to it. In the republican ftates of anti¬ 
quity, which enjoyed more political free¬ 
dom, and among mere favages, who are 
almoft under no government at all, nothing 
of this rernarkable excentricity is to be 
obferved. 

But, whatever be the caufe of that endleis 
diverfity of charafters which prevails in 
England, it certainly gives encouragement 
to i'arcaftic mirth and drollery, and has pro¬ 
duced a general difpofition to humour and 
raillery, which is the more confpicuous 
frtMn the natural modefty, referve, and taci¬ 
turnity of the people. In delineating the 
moft unaccountable and ftrange appearance? 
of human nature, they require not the aid 
-of fiaion } to conceive what is ridiculous^ 

aba 
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they have only to obferye it. Each indi¬ 
vidual, according to the expreflion of a 
famous buffoon, is not only humourous 
in himfelf, but the caufe of humour in 
other men. The national genius, as might 
be expe6led, has been moulded and direfcted 
by thefe peculiar circumllances, and has 
produced a greater number of eminent 
writers, in all the branches of comic and 
ludicrous compofition, than are to be found 
in any other country. To pafs over the 
extraordinary genius of Shakefpeare, in this 
as well as in other departments, with thofe 
other comic writers who lived about the 
commencement of Englifh manufaftures; 
and to mention only a few inftances, near 
our Own times, it will be difficult for any 
country, at one period, to match the fevere 
and pointed irony of Swift; the lighter, but 
more laughable fatire of Arbuthnot; the 
gentle rafllfery of Gay; the ludicrous and 
natural, though coarfe, reprelentitions of 
ioW life, by Fielding; the ftrong delineations 
of cfiaratler, together * with the appropriate 
‘ekfy dia;ldgue of Vanburgh; the rich vein 
If corffift pleafantry, in ridituling the va^ 

rieties 
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rieties of ftudied afieGation, difplayed by 
Congreve; and, abot'e all, the univerfal, 
equable, and creative humour of Addifon. 

It cannot, however, cfcape obfervation, 
that the number of adventurers in this pro¬ 
vince, has of late been greatly diminifhed ; 
and few of them have rifen to eminence. 
With all the partiality which national pre- 
polfeflion can inipire, we are unable to 
name above one comic writer of the prefent 
day, who deferves to be mentioned along 
with his illuftrious predecelTors. Our late 
theatrical exhibitions, under the title of co¬ 
medy, are, for the moft part, either decent 
and regular, but cold and fpiritlefs per¬ 
formances, or poor farces, interlarded with 
common place fentiment, and often accom¬ 
panied by mulic, which creates a fort of 
interell with the greater part of an audience. 

Whether this alteration is merely acci¬ 
dental, or proceeds from permanent caufes; 
whether it is produced by the mere love of 
novelty, or by a general decline in the 
powers of exciting laughter, it is not eafy 
to determine. That the prefent deficiency 
of talents may originate in permanent cir- 

cumhances. 
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cUmftanceSjdependfmg'Upon gradual changes 
in the ftate of fowe^, is far from being 
improbable. Though, in a country where 
trade arid mariufaftures continue to flourifh, 
the divifions of labour are endlefs, yet the 
new pfbfeffions to which they give occafion 
edtAfe, tit' length, tb be fo minutely fcpa- 
fat^d firbni each other, as to produce very 
little peculiarity of temper or difpofition ip. 
thofe who exercife them. The perlbnwho 
rounds the head, and he who Iharpens the 
point of a pin, though labouring ip feparate 
departments, prefent nothing different to 
the vi^w of the comic obfcrver. The field, 
of .humour and ridicule, therefore, ceafes to 
cncreifc; while, by conftant employment, 
it may be worn out and exbaufted. 

'On the other band, it cannot be doubted, 
that the inhabitants of this ifland, though 
they htfve long retained the “ Vefiigia ruris,” 
are now, from an intercourfe with their 
neighbours, and in the natural pourfc of 
thingi,' laying afide their former prejudices, 
and advancing with rapidity in all thofe 
jtfinements which contribute tb the embel- 
Jiflimcntbf fociety; pnd it may be cxpefted 

(hat 
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that when they attain a certain pitch of 
elegance and correSnefs of manners, they 
will become lefs defirous of figuring in the 
walks of humourous reprefentation. Whether 
they are likely to become eminent in wit, in 
proportion as they decline in humour, may 
ftill be a queftion. There may be fome 
reafon to apprehend, that their application 
to ferioas bufinefs will preferve that faturnine 
complexion by which they have long been 
dillinguilhed, and prevent their acquiring 
that quicknefs and flexibility of imagination, 
that never-failing vivacity and pleafantry, 
which are fo confpicuous in their more vo¬ 
latile neighbours. 


* ♦ ♦ • 
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j^BBOTS prefide in the affairsof monaflaries, i. 146. 

ASiotit, criminal, in law, lefs numerous than 
civil, ii. 271. 

Admittanit of ihe commons to a feat in parliament, how 
brought about, ii. 182. 

Adultery, its punilhment among the ancient Ger¬ 
mans, i. 54. 

Agitators in the parliamentary army, what, iii, 306. 

Agriculture, promoted by the advancement of manufac¬ 
tures and commerce, iv. I03. 

Aids in feudal tenures what, i. 307. ii. 97.—The right of 
exadiing, limited by Magna Charta, i. 261. 

Alderman, or earl, chief civil officer of the ftire, among 
the Anglo-Saxons, i. 178. 

Alfred, his charadler and misfortunes, i. 257. His do¬ 
minions feized by the Daniffi Invaders, i. 260. Is 
forced to retreat to a morafs formed by the rivers 
Thane and Parrot, in Somerfetftire, i. 260. Colledts 
an army, i. s6i. Vifits the Daniffi camp in dif- 
guife, i. 262. Defeats the Danes, i. 262. His mo¬ 
deration and clemency to the vanquilhed, 1. 262. 
Creates a fleet, fortifies the coaft, rebuilds the towns, 
improves the country, and compofesa new code of 

laws, 
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laws, i. 263. Eftabliflics the regular adminiilratioh 
ofjuftice, i. 265. Excites induftry among all orders of 
men,, and extend the interefts of commerce, i. 267, 
His manly virtues, and literary talents, i.^268. His 
portly figure, and dexterity in athleticexercifes, i. 269. 
Many accounts of him fabulous, i. 270. 

Alienation of the great eftates of the barons, caufcs and 
effefts of, ii. 184. 

Allegiance, duty-of, on what founded according to the 
principles of the Whigs, iv, 299. 

AlloAial and feudal eftates, what, dnd how diftingullhed, 
i. 131. 

Allodial property renounced, i. 277. ElFefls of. that 
mcafhre, i. 2B0—290. 

Amalphi, commercial and maritime laws of, adopted by 
the trading cities of Italy, ii. 367. 

Americaf the commerce of Europe extended by the dif- 
covery of, ii. 237. 

Andrews, bifliop, his picafant reply to James I. iii, 154. 

Anglo-Saxons, the fierceft and moft warlike of the German 
tribes, i.58. Settlement of in Britain,!. 62. Similarity 
in the lituation, and other barbarians, who fettled in 
the provinces of the Roman empire, i. 84. State of 
property produced by the fettlement of, in Rtitain, i. 
127. See Saxons and WittenagemoU, 

Archhijhops, origin of their office, and their funiftiohs, i, 
147. Three originally in England, i. 161. 

Army, parliamentary, the leaders of, new-model the 
Englifh goverhment aft^r the death of Ch^rlti* I. 
iii. 342. 

, Army, Roman in Britain, its numibet, i. 15. Operations 
and effefls on the manners of the people, i. 15. Con- 
fcqoences df thefetaxatiwi of dlfeiplind in the,'i.''30. 

‘ • Arts, 
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Arts and Sciences, divifion of the liberal, iv. 162. 

AJfaJprtation, the pra£Hce of, aboliftiec) by duelling, i. iti. 

Ajfi%ey commiflion of, ii. 283. 

Atheljlan mounts the throne in preference to his father’s 
legitimate offspring, i. 287. 

Attorney-general, office of, for what purpofe created, 
ii. 306, 

Augu/llne, and forty afliftants, commiffioned by the Pope 
to preach the gofpel in England, i. 164. 

Aula Regis explained, i. 372. Its analogies, ii. 108. 
Its date uncertain, ii. 109. Ordinary and extraordi¬ 
nary prefident of, who, ii. no. Prefident of, acquires 
the'title of grand-jufticiary, ii. in. A great im¬ 
provement in judicial policy, ii. ng- A deputation 
from the national council, ii. 120. Limited the au¬ 
thority of inferior courts, ii. 121. Encroached on the 
'jurifdi^lion of the fheriffs and barons, ii. 122. Its ex- 
tenfive influence, ii. 123. Its imperfeaions, ii. 265. 
Its rcfidence fixed, ii. 271. Abolifhed, and from what 
caufes, ii. 272. Subjefted in Scotland to fimilar re¬ 
volutions, ii. 276. 

Aula Regis, an appeal lay from to the high court of Par- 
liament, ii. 120. 

AuUe council, in Germany, ii. 275. 

Authority, origin of, i^. 207. 

Avarice, diftindlion between that of a frugal, and that o 
a lu:Kurious age, iv. 252, 

B. 


BaJance of trade, nature of, iv. 107. 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, by inftituting farrs and mar- 
liett, promotes the trade of that country, 
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Barthane't parliament, iii. 342, 

Bertnrts, Irilh, or knights of Ulller, inftitutca by. King 
James I. iv. 38. 

Baroniet in feparate counties, amount of, ii. 86. 

Banns, greater and leffer diftinguiflied, ii. 194. The 
greater fummoned to parliament by particular letters 
from the king, ii. 196. The leffer confider their 
attendance at parliament as a burden, ii. 197. 

Barons, Englifh, weakened by their animofities, ii. 146. 
Extort frequent concefftons from the court, ii. 148. 
Their condu<a materially different from that of the 
barons of France, ii. 150. They defeat Richard II. 
in battle, ii. 171. 

Banks, origin and^utility of, iv. 112. 

Bank of England, when eredled, iv, 113. 

Beckft, Thomas-a, promoted to the fee of Canterbury, 
ii. 47 - His ambition, ii. 48, 

what eftates focal led, i, 133. , 

Benejit of clergy, what, and howeftablifhed, ii. 138, 
Bsftevolencts, what, i, 307. Always confidered as a free 
gift except in three lingular inllances, ii. 410, Damned 
and abolilhed for ever by an aft of parliament, ii. 412. 
Billot Rights, afeertains the boundaries of the preroga¬ 
tive of the crown, iii. 451. Abolifhes the difpenfing 
power of the king, iii. 452. Declares the national 
council to have the foie right of impofing taxes, fecurcs 
liberty of fpcech' to the members cf parliamept, 
I*** 453 * Declares the keeping a Handing army 
without confent of parliament to be illegal, iii. 461, 
Bills for a new law, how conduced, ii. 256. 

Birth, foundation of the authority derived from, iv. 292. 

Bijhops, 
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origin of the office'of, i. 141. Primitive fitiu- 
tion, •!. 144. 146. In feudal times were invefted 
with civil as well as ecclefiallical jurifdiftion, ii. 

Black Prince, his gallantry and delicacy of fentiment, 
ii. 162. 

BoeJand and Foc-land, deferibed and^ diftinguiflied, 


i. 13'?. 

Boxing, peculiar to the Engliffi. i. 17. Its laws derived 
from thofe of chivalry, i. 117. 

Boroughs, did not fend reprefentatives to the Witteoage- 
motes of the Anglo-Saxons, the idea of, how fuggefted, 

ii. 200. When firft incorporated, ii. 202. When re- 


prefehted in parliament, li. 204, 206. For Scotland, 
when, ii. 208. An hundred and twenty of, under 
dward I. fend two delegates each, ii. 220. Repre¬ 
fentatives of, how cleiled, ii. 240. Twelve in Wale* 
received the privilege of reprefentation from Henry 
VIII. who at the fame time gives the fame right to as 

many counties in England, ii. 395- 

raifed, and feven rellored, under queen Eliiabeth. ib. 

Sixteen made, and ten renewed by Edward VI ; terr 

made, and two renewed by Mary, ffi. 

ated fix and reilored eight, ib. Ihe ep 

vten i,.to one hoofe «ith ""'S'® ^ 

(hi«.. ii. M2. Small to.m ereM f'f ‘ 

pole of incieafinB the inliueoec of tta croon, . SM- 

iv o Their mode ofadmimftcringjultice, I . 

itaftoatton .heo « “J- 

i. ,3. TheRoman S”''""""™'p*„ed b, 

hi,l»ce,i. 30. 

the Romans, i. 32. event, 
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eVen^ tv. 33. Improvement of, under the Roman 

. government, i. 23. Advantages derived from its in- 
fular lituation, ii. 471. Manner in which the infular 
iituation of, contributed to the freedom of its conffiiu- 
tion, iii. i3o. In what manner the political fydetn 
of, was aflfeded by the ftate of religious opinions after 
the Reformation, iii. 126. 

Britons, the ancient, progrefs in tafte and literature under 
the Romans, i. 24. Reduced to fervitude by the Sax¬ 
ons, i. 66. Not extirpated, i. 67. 

Sutler to the king, nature and importance of his office, 
the Anglo-Saxon government. 

Burgejfes, changes in the (late of the nation that led to 
the introdudlion of, into parliamant, ii. 199. 

C. 

Canon law formed into a fydem, ii. 137. 

Canute, king, his conquells and wife condudf, i. 275. 

Carles, ceorls, churles, names of the anc^t Englifli 
peafantry, i. 135. 

Cavaliers, the charadler of the, iii. 297. 

Celibacy, impofed upon the fecular cl^igy of Eng¬ 
land, ii. 139. 

Cenienarius, or hun.dreder, the office of, i. 177. 

Chancellor, origin of the office of, i. 245. 

Chancery, court of, origin of, ii. 115. 

Charles 1 . Pifpute? between him and the parlia¬ 
ment, iii. 178. Gives his aflent to the Petition of 
Right, iii, 189. Brings a body of foreign mercenaries 
jiito the kingdom, iii. 195. Levies the duty of tonnage 
and poundage without confeut of parliament, iii. soo. 

Impri- 
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Imprifoned Sir John l^lKot, Mr. Selden, Hollis, and 
Valeptine, leading members of the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons, iii. 203. Endeavours to corrupt the patriotic 
party, and gains over Sir Thomas Wentworth, iii. 203. 
Enforces the levying of fliip-money, iii. 206. Intro¬ 
duces innovations in the forms of religious worfliip, and 
the government of the church, iii. 215. Annihilates 
the liberty of the prefs, iii. 216. Endeavours to elta- 
blifli cpifcopacy in Scotland, iii. 217. Is oppofed by 
the Solemn League and Covenant, hi. 218. "View of 


his reign, from the meeting of the Long Parliament, to 
the commencement of thecivil war, hi. 227. Giveshii 

affenttotheattaindcrof his minifter Strafford, iii. 243- 

Enters the Houfe of Commons with an armed force, 
to feixe fome of the members, hi. 270. Confequenccs 
of this rafh and arbitrary proceeding, iii. 273. View 
of the reign of, from the commencement of the civil 
war, to his death, iii. 280. Throws himfelf upon the 
protedion of the Scottilh army, ih. 304. I* 
fully ddivered up by them to the Engliih parliament, 
Hi 30T. Endeavours to derive advantage from 
balancing thedifiJirent parties, ih. 307. h fe.fcd by 
the arniv iii. 307. His trial and death, m. 31 

conduft of, examined, ni. 315- . 

refloration, ui. 372. P Concludes a 

the aft of f S France, iii. 39 <’- 

difgraceful ‘reaty Lou^^l . 

Variousplotsduringhisre.^, ... 

putes and difturbances that difgracedh g 

HispartUlitytotheRomilhrel.g>on.uu38^. 
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the bill for etcluding his brother from the fuccefilon to 
the throne, iii. 40X. Attacks the privileges of London 
and other corporations, iii. 403. His death, iii. 410. 
His chandler, iii. 375.4x0. 

Charlts of Anjou, a liberal patron of the fine arts, U. 368. 

Chancery^ court trf, rife of the, ii. '340. Infiituted to 
corrcdl injuftice, and fupply the defedls of other tribu¬ 
nals, ii, 343. Various opinions whether it be a court 
of equity, ii. 352. Has gradually divefted Itfelf of its 
original charaaer, ii. 357. How diflinguiflied from 
nther courts of law, ii. 359. Its mode of examining 
proofs, ib. Takes evidence by commiflion, ii. 360. 
Enforces the exprefs fulfilment of contraas, ii. 361. 
Interprets fecurities for monies lent, ib. Enforces a 
trull, ib. 

CharteVy Great, granted to the barons by King John, ii. 
59. Claufes in, for the protedlion of the inhabitants 
of towns and boroughs, ii. 63. 

CharttVy Great, of Liberty, ii. 59. 3 egqp and repeated 
under fix different nionarch,s, ii.^4. ^ 

Charter of the forefl, granted by Henry lu. ii. 66. 

Chemi/lryy modern fcienceof, origin of, iv. 164. 

Chivalry, a confequence of ducllingj, i. 113. Its fpcdlaclcs 
firfl exhibited in France, i. 115. Produced the nobleft 
delicacy of fentiment, L 119. 

Chivalry, the age pf, difiinguUhed by romantic love and 
gallantry, i. 119, 

ChriJHan religion, falutary cfiedls of on the morals of 
nations, iv. 231. , 

Chrijlianity, regulations attending the eftablilhment of, in 
the Roman Empire, and the modern kingdoms of 
Europe, i. 140. 

Cbriftidnity, 


3 
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Chr'iflianllyy cftabVi(hment oV^ in Britain under the Roman 
donuriton, i. 159. And in the early government 
the Anglo-Saxons, i. 161. 

Churchy the, gathered ftrength from the difmemberment 
of the Roman empire, i. 149. Increafe of, in wealth 
and power, i. 344. Celibacy of its officers, i. 346. 
Aflumed the cognizance of judicial bulinefs, i. 347. 
Excommunicated refraftory members, i. 347. Severe 
difcipline of the ancient, i. 351. Framed to affedt 
men’s prefent interefts, i* 351. 

Church of EnglanJy devoted to the fupport of the crown, 
iii. 138. 

Churtes, a denomination of a clafs of the peafantry, under 
the Saxon government, i. 135. Their ftation and rank 
in life deferibed, t. 31a. 

Circulating and permanent flock of manufadurers and 
merchants, iv. 118. 

Civil Lav), circumftances which prevented it from being 
fo much incorporated in the fyftem of Englifli jurifpru- 
dcnce,..as that of other European countries, ii. 316. 
Taught by and adopted by the clergy and umverfities, 
in oppofition to the municipal or common law, n. 
Excellence and alterations of, ii. 321. 

Civil Lift fettled upon William and Mary, iii. 469- 
Civilization and opulence, effeas of on the morals of a 


people, iv. 174. . . . n.- 

C^gl Chriftian, endeavour to reprefs the mjuftice arifing 

from feudal anarchy, ii. 1 17 ' _ 

Clergy, among the Saxons fettled " 

quire influence in fecular affairs, 1. i+t. cc 
‘great property by legacies bequeathed to the churc , 

■wli..49. Cl.ima«n.hfron..h.,.m..nh 

V0L.IV. 
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beggar, and the hire of the proAitute, i. 150. Combine 
in their own defence, i. 153. Their merits admitted, 
ii. 136. Acquire an almoA unlimited afcendency over 
the laity, i. 149. Obtain an exemption from fecuiar 
jurifdidlion, ii. 137. 353. Caufes which contributed to 
diminifh their influence, and the revival of letters, ii- 
417. The progrefsofarts and luxury,ii. 429. Thefpirit 
of liberty, ii. 431. 

Clocks, the art of making, derived from Italy, ii. 369. 

Coegite, arbitrary exadions formerly levied in Ireland, 
iv, 15. 

Coinage cf Money, regulated by the Wittenagemotes, i. 216. 

Commerce, confined by the ancients to the coafts of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, ii. 364. Engroffed in the 
northern parts of Europe, by towns fituated on the 
Baltic ; and in the fouthern, by the Italians, ii. 366. 
Rapid progrefs of in England, by the woollen trade, 
ii. 379. By improvements in agriculture, ii. 383. And 
navigation, ii. 387. Encouraged and facilitated by the 
nature of a free government, ii. 389. 

Commerce, manufadures, and arts, how promoted in 
modern Europe, and particularly in England, ii. 364. 
Changes in the political date of England from the 
advancement of, jii, ici« View oi the advancement 
of, fince the reign of William III. and the tendency 
of this advancemen^^to dlffiife a fpuit of liberty and 
independence, iv. io2. EflFcds of, on the morals of a 
people, iv. 174, 

Commercial jCompaniet, •exclufive advantages and difad- 
vantages arifmg from, iv. 105, 

Comnurci'al Countries, what cireumAances contribute to 
the d^ufiqn of a fpirit of liberty 14,. Iv^ 11.6. .. 

Ctmmtrtial 
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Cmmehlal Spirit, unfavourable influence ort friendihip, 
and the intimate relations of human life, iv, 255. * 

Commons, in parliament, acquire a feparate houTe, ii. 217. 
Houfe of, its pnvileges, ii. 227. Poffeffesthe cxclufive 
right of brincijig in money-bills, iv. 72. See Houfe of 
Commons. 

Common Law of Rh^land, little indebted to Roman jurif. 

prudence, and why, ii. 316. 

.Common Pleas, cflablilhment of the court ofj ii. 271. 
Compurgat.rs explained) i. 333. 

Conqutzftor, the title given to William L meaning of, ii. 9 
Confervators of the Peace, origin and employment of, ii* 
285. ■ 

Confiable, one of the king’s principal fervants in the 
Anglo-Saxon government, i. 243. 

ConJIabki high) origin of the office of, i. 294. 

Conjlahle, petty, origin of the o$ce of, i. 293. 

Conflantine the Great, transfers the feat of government 
from Rome to Conflantinople) i, 29. Divides Britain 
into five provinces, i. 30. 

Conflitutiert,'E.ng\\(h, alter the Normah conqueft, ii. i2. 
The outlines of, not very diflerent even at this day, 
from what it was under William the Conqueror, ii. 
103. State of, from the acccflTion of Edward I. to that 
of Henry VII. 345. See England. 

Conjlitutien of England, as fettled in the reign of William, 
III. iv. 69. 

Canjiitution of Ireland, VI. ef. 

Corn, exported from Britain, when under the dominion of 
the Romans, i. 23. 

Corefleri appointment of, purpofc, ii. 306. 

The greatefl part of bt|finefs of the oflice of, ftiperledcd 
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by the inditution of a Grand Jury, ii. 310. Undergoes 
a iimilar change In Scotland, ii. 312. 

Csr/cr,or national council of Spain,whenintroduced,ii.213. 

Cojliering, a cuftom among the Old Irilh,explained, iv. 14. 

Count of the Saxon Shore., i. 30. 

definition of, iv. 176. The virtue of paftural 
and agricultural nations, iv. 183. Great alterations 
produced with refpcfl to this virtue, by the improve¬ 
ment of commerce and manufadlures, iv. 184. 

Courage, has declined in Europe in proportion to the ad- 
vancement of manufaflures and commerce, iv. i88. 

' Of mercenaries maintained by difciplinc, iv. 1S9. 

Cour de Roy, what, ii. 125. Alterations in the form and 
ftation of, ii. 274. 

Courts ofjujlice, fupreme, of England, advantages from 
their having jurifdidlion over the whole kingdom, ii. 
278. 

Courts of yuflice, ordinary, after the Norman conqueft, 
ii. 105. Alterations in the Hate of, in the reign of 
Edward I. ii. 264. 

Court Baron, and £«/, diftinguilhed, i. 336. Ecclefiaftic, 
explained; i. 343. Diocefan, how coafiituted, ibid. 
Of chancery, its infiitution, ii. 115. Of king’s-bench, 
commdn-pleas, and exchequer, when and by whom 
eftablilhed, ii. 272. 

Court of Rtquefs, origin and abolition of, ii. 117. 

Cromwell, Oliver, the commencement of his political 
career, iii. 299. Is taxed with cowardice by Denzil 
Hollis, iii. 300. Meaiu by which he raifed himfelf to 
fupreme power, iii. 330. His military and political 
talents, iii. 300. His ifratagem to exclude the leading 

j' Prelbyterians from the army* iii. 301. . Turns the 

l.members of the Houlh^f Commons out of doors, iii- 
339. His fruitlefs endeavour to reftore in his own 
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p^rfon the dignity and office of king, iii. 352. His 
death-and charader, iii. 35^; His fanatidfm and 
hypocrify, iii. 361. ■ His vigour and public fpirit, iii. 
362. His great abilities, iii. 363. His deficiency in 
elocution, iii. 364. His propenfity to farcaftic mirth, 

* iii. 365. 

Cromwell, Richard, depofed from the office of Proteflbr, 
iii.37t. 

. Crown, circumfiances which contributed to the exultation 
of the, in the reign of Henry VII. ii. 391. Growing 
influence of the, fince the revolution, in confequence 
of the increafe of the revenue, and the eftabliflimcnt of 
immanent national debt, iv. 79. See Influence of the 
Crown. 

Crufades, commencement and confcquences of the, ii. 36. 

Curfew, its inftitution, ii. 27. 

Cujlams, their origin, ii. 97. Not to be levied without 
confent of the parliament, ii. 99. 


D. 

Danes, invade England, i. 256. Are defeated by Alfred, 
i. 261. Maffacre of,.by the Englifli, i. 274. Confe-. 
quences of the invafion of England by, i. 276. 

Dean, rural, bis office, i. I 77 ' 

Decimal arrangement, how and why adopted, 1. 174 - 
Dermot, king of .Leinfte^, affifted by the Englilh, n- 5^ 
carl of, rjifca a .ebaUto io Italaad a 6 a,oft 

Queen Elizabeth, iva 3 ®* . » 1 Merman 

Z),/ara.a,b«.«n .he A,«Io-Sa«on and Anglo-Norman 

government, ii. 89,, _ Drioin 

Di/penjing power of the King, Bill 

and aborrof. Ui. 4». Kmally abohOred by .ho 

•f Rights, iii. 45 *. 
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Dtffinlers^ peifccution of, in the reign of Charles IL iii. 

83. Aftof Toleration in favour of, iii. 475. 

Divifion of the executive ^nd judiciary powers, i. 338. 
Dhifian of labour contributes to the improvement of arts 
wd ipanufefturcs, iy. 141. When carried to an 
eycefTiveminutenefs^ narrovys the mind pf the wprkincp, 

jv. 145. 

Dramaiie Poetry, fiate of in ancient and modern times, 

Druid, chief, hia power Uniilar tp tha^of tl^e Pope in 
the middle ages, i. 158. , 

Drunkennejs, tlie vice pf yncivili?5ed nations, iv; 206. 
Pernicious confequenecs of, among the loyver orders^af 
the community, iv. 209. Not peculiar to cold countries, 
iy. eii.Has become lefs prevalent inEngland, iv. ai2. 
Duelling, itaorigin, nature, and eSeds, i. in. What 
has continued the pra^ice of, in th^ prefent (late of 
fociety, iv. 187. 

Dunjlan, the faint of that nafttc, his excelTive power, i. 

346. 

?, 

Eteri, office of, held daring the kftig’s pleafure, in the 
reign of Alfred, i. 296. 

Eajl-India Companyi' yrhy the mtmopoly of the, beflill 
fupported by government, iv. toy. 

Eaji-Indtttn "Inte, the?TSourfe'of, changed ty the difeo- 
very of thepafihge'by this Cape pf Good Hope, ii. 377. 
fcelefiajlieal Commifien, Court Pf decldfpd illegal by the. 
iBill of R^ts, iii. 464. 

Meeh^jSical Courts, origin of, i‘.‘^4J>, Sejjaratioh of, 
fiom'the ttimporal, H.' i tf . Eiibrhachm'entS ofj on riie 
temporal cooftsy M; ' Irttei^pfe with fcljpedf to 

■ .d: .il &> ., . ;>■'''i*'tithis, 
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tithes, ii, 129. Acquire an exclufive jurifdidiion 
relative to teftamcnts, and marriage, ii. 130, 131, 

£ff/^<j/?/V«/GovernmentafFe6ied by the civil policyof the 
Roman empire, i. 146. 

Ecclefiafttcal Polity, tire decennial arrangement in the 
Chriftian church derived from the Mofaic inftitutioris^ 

i. 174. 

Edmund, king, killed fey a robber, i. 288. 

• Edward the Confcflbr, an ufurper, ii. 4. Educated in 
the court of Normandy, ii. 5. ConnetSidn Iietween 
the Englifti and Normans, in his reign, ii. 6, Name^ 
the duke of Normand}' his fucceffor, ib. 

Edward!, enlarges the powers of the crown, ii. 158. 

Edivard II. depofed by parliament, ii. 159. 

Edward III. his great ability and fuccefs, ii. 160. Con¬ 
firms the great charters of liberty, ii. 162. Relieves 
his fubjefts from the apprehenfions of a French 
government, ii. 164. 

Edward VI. created thirteen boroughs, and reflofed ten 
to the right of fending members to parliament, ii. 395. 
He correds, notwithftanding the fhortnefs of his reign, 
abufes introduced by his fither, ii. 444. 

Egbert, king, bis abilities’and addrefs, i. 179. Unites- 
the Saxon heptarchy into one kingdom, i. 79- 

EleSars of the Germanic empire, the number of, how 
rendered permanent, i» 248. 

E/efftrs of Members of-Parliament, in Scotland muft 
hold their lands of the Crown, iii. 7^ Qualifieanons of 
,,in Englantj, ftated and-examined, 254 ’ •'' 

FMzabeth, queen, created twenty, four and reftored fevSn 
boroughsto,the righfreprefentation, !i» 395 « Splendor 
pf.hcr reign,-.ii. Her princely-charader and 

. tjcr;eanour, ii. 447- Her deference to-tbe ai|thor..ty.of 
prliament, ii. 44 *. Pundually repays her creditors. 
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ibid. Affcrts the Royal Prerogative, ii. 449. Court 
of high commiflion for trying rcligiosja opinions infti- 
tutcd in her reign, ii. 445, Exercifes the difpenfing 
power of the crown, under great limitations, ii. 459. 
Prohibits prophefyings, ii. 460 Her mode of raifing 
money, when menaced by a Spaniih invafion, not fimilar 
to the (hip-money under Charles I. ii. 461. Apology 
lor her interfering with the debates of parliament, and 
imprifoning its members, ii. 464. Her government 
improperly compared to that of Turkey by Mr. Hume, 
ii. 466. Profperous clpfe of her reign, iv. 34. View 
of the Englifli conftitution in her reign, ii. 447. 
England^ language of, after the eftablilhmcnt of the Saxons, 
i. 68. Jurifprudence of, how fuperior to that of 
France and other nations on the coritinent, ii. 313. 
Circpmftances that contributed to the fife apd im- 
4)rovement of^the woollen manufailurc of, ii. 379. 
Advantages derived by, from her infular fituatjon, and 
the number of her (hips and feamen, ii. 387. Principal 
^ events of the hiftpry of, frpm the reign of Egbert to the 
Norman conqueft, i. 256. General view of the govern, 
ment of, from the time of Edward VII. to the accefllon 
pf the houfe of Stuart, ii, 444- View of the govern¬ 
ment of, in the reigns of Charles IL and James II. 
jii. 372. Changes in the political (late of, from the 
acceflion of the houfe of Stuart, iii. 97. From the 
advancement of cqmincrcc and manufa£lures, iii, loi. 
Plan of government eftablilhfd in, by Oliver Crom- 
well and his party, iii. 43- 

Englijh Canjitution, putlines pf the, as fettled at the 
Revolution in 1688, iii. 438. iy. 69. 

Entails, whet) and for what reafon introduced, iv. 131. 
pfic Poetry, the genius of, favoured by the manners of 
that rpde period which precedes the cultivation of the 

common 
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common arts of life, iv. 3ao. State of, among the 
Greeks, Romans, modem Italians and French, iv. 
328. State of, in England, iv. 333. 

Epifeofafy, fwced upon the Scots, by Charles II. iii, 385. 
Re-eftabliflied in England after the reftoration. 
how diftinguiflied from ftridl law, ii. 354, 

JiJeheatSy in feudal tenures, what, i. 308. 

^thelbert, his laws defined with correanefs the nature of 
crimes, i. 82. 

Ethclred, thougli a weak prince, deceives his enemies by 
a pecuniary offer, i. 274. Maffacres the Danes, ib. 

Ethics, origin of the fcience of, iv. 165. 

Exchequer, court of, when, and by whom cfiablKhcd 
ii. 272, 

Executive government rendered fubordinate to the legif- 
latjvc, iv. 7. 


F. 


Fairfax, General, his chara<Jler, iii. 298. 

Farmers of the revenue, rapacity of, under the Roman 
government, i. 20. 

fi udal Syftem, peculiar to the modern fiates of Europe, i. 
J03. The progrefs of, in England, after the Norman 
ponqueft, ii. 14 • Its completion, ii. 17. Controverfy 
concerning the efiablifhment of, ii. 20. When intro¬ 
duced into England, ii. 20. How and when firft in¬ 
troduced into Scotland, iii. 24. 

Feudal and allodial eftates, how diftinguiflied, 131. Con- 
■ ditions upon which they were held, i. * 3 ** 
field$f March, aflfcmbliesheld therein France, fimilar 
to the Wittenagemoteof the Anglo-Saxons, i. 206. 

Field 
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y^itld Conventicles, the frequenters of, puniflicd with 
death, in the reign of Charles II. iii. 385. 

Fine of alienation, i, 308, 

Fine arts, gradual advancement "of, and their influence 
upon upon government, iv, 311, 

Firfl fruits, the impofition of, how occafioned, i. 155. 

Fref-hturg, explanation of term, i. 172. 

Free cities, caufes and confcquence of the eftablifliment 
of, in Germany, ii. 212. In Flanders, ii. 213. In • 
Italy, ii. 714. 

Free Conflituticn of England, favourable to the pro¬ 
motion of tommcrce and manufadlures, iv. 102. 

Folc-hmd, what eftates fo denomin.ited, i. 133. 

Foreign trade, encouraged by Elizabeth and James I. 
iv. 105. 

Forejls, regulations relative to, in the Charter of the 
Foreft, ii. 66. 72. 

Fortefeue, Sir John^ his opinion of the nature of Eng- 
lifli conftitution quoted in oppoGtion to Hume, ii. 475. 

Fortitude, deflnition of, iv. 176. The infant period of 
fociety moft favourable to, iv. 181. Not prevalent in 
opulent and poliflied nations, iv. 185. 

Funding-fyjlem, origin of the, iii. 481. 

G. 

Gallantry, its origin and effcfls, r, 119, 

Gaol-delivery, when and why appointed, ii. 283, 

General Ajfemhly of the church of Scotland, iii. 70. 

Generofxty, definition ol, iv. 234., The fpirit of mercan- 
^tile countries not favourable to the growth of, iv. 24. 

Centao Code of Laws quoted, i. 195. 

Geometry, origin of, i v, 165. 

Germans^ 
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Gtrmans, ancient, defcribed, i. 39. Their emplortnent, 
manners, political regulations, and perfonal qualities, 

i. 40, 41. Account of them by'I'acitiis, the Roman 
hiftorian, i. 42. 51. Their general characlcr, their 
limplicity, and unpoliflied habits, i. 44. 51. Their 
military talents, common intereft, and virtues of hof- 
pitality, i. 46, 52. 55. Addided to hard drinking, 
indolence, and games of hazard, i. 56. 

.Godwin, earl of Effex, formidable to Edward the Con- 
feflbr, ii. 3. 

Gof^el preached in England by St. Auguftlne, i. 164. 

Government, commercial, what, i. 4. Progrefs of the 
fcience of, iv. ?.? 5 . Ultimately dciived fioin two 
great principles,/7K//;5r-//y, iv. ab?. '> ^d utility, iv. 2S7. 

Grand Juries, for wh it piirpofe origin illy inllitutcd, 

ii. 310. Produdive of the highclf advaiit.ige to the 

people, ii. 311 Phe benefit arifmg to loeioty Iroin 
their interpofition, diametricall) oppolite to tbit wnich 
v/as originally intended, ii. 31-' liioil.ir indiiu- 

tion now exifling in Europ;, ii. 313. 

Grand JuJiiciary, or prcfident ot the Aul.i-ic^i-. hi* 
office, ii. lit. The office of, abollflicd, ii. 27 £. 

Great Charter of Liberty, fee Chuiicr. 

Great officers of the crown, cn’irrieration of, 11. foy. 

Gregory Great, e'itcnils hisauthorirv ovci the ilritlfh 
clergy, i. 164. 


H. 

Hampden, his patriotic oppofition to the payment of finp- 
money, iii. 210. -216. Confequcnces of his death, in. 
292. His charader, ib. 

Han/eftic lc.igue, its origin and eperations^ ii. 203. 212. 

Harold, 
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Hartliy hi* extenfive property and great ambition, ii. %, 
He is out-witted at the Norman court by a ftratagem, 
ii. 7. Obtains poffeflion of the government, ii. 8. Is 
overthrown at the battle of Haftings, ib. His party 
only, and not the Englilh in general,, conquered, ii. 10. 

Harrington, his feheme of government, iii. 287. 

Head-borough, origin of the office of, i. 172. 

HengiJ}, the Saxon chief, leads the Saxon auxiliaries into 
Britain, i. 62. Deceives and fubdues his employers, ^ 
i. 63. 

Henry I. feizes the vacant throne, ii. 38. Reflorationof 
the common law demanded of him by the barons, ii. 39. 
Is threatened with an invafion by his brother, ii. 40. 
Grants fome mitigation of the mod opprefhve of the 
feudal incidents, ii. 41. Invades Normandy, and car¬ 
ries the duke captive to England, ii. 43. His cha- 
raflerand merits, ii. 44. 

Henry II. mounts the throne in the midft of feveralau- 
fpicious circumftances, ii. 46. His difappointment 
and mortification, ii. 47. Aflifts Dermot, king of 
Leinller, ii. 52. Grants a charter to the barons, ii^ 54. 
Melancholy circumftances which crowded the end of 
his reign, ii. 54. 

Henry III. only nine years old at his father’s death, ii. 
65. The earl of Pembroke becomes regent during his 
minority, ii. Renews the great charter in favour of 
liberty, ii. 66. 

Henry IV. derived from parliament his right to the 
crown, ii. 173. His great ability and popularity, ii. 
176. His policy and valour, ii. 177. 

Henry V. his military talents and virtues, ii. 178. Re- 
infiates the crown in all its former authority and fplen- 
dor, li. 178. 

Henry 
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Henry Vl. his long minority ind want of ability filled 
his reign with difafters, ii. 178. 

Henry Vll. greatly extends the influence of the crown, 
ii. 391. Unites the interefts of the rieal houfc* of 
York and Lancafter, ii. 396. His perfonal charadfcr, 
ii. 398. His policy, ii. 399. His ava.ice, ii. 401. 
Affumcs the power of difpenfing with the law, ii, 405. 
His expedients for raifing money, ii. 410. Levies be- 
, nevoiences, ib. but has never recourfe to loans, ii. 415. 
Adopts the exadlion by purveyance, ib. Abufes his 
prerogative by public profecutions, for the purpofc of 
exafting money, ii. 422. The conftitutioii, liow 
affedled by the meafures of his reign, ii. 423. 

Henry VIII, raifes twelve counties and twelve Wcifli 
boroughs to the right of fending members of parlia¬ 
ment, ii, 395. AfferSs to controul both parties in the 
reformation, ii. 237. Demolifhes monaflcrics, ii. 438. 
Becomes the head of the church of England, ib. In 
all his meafures he (belters himfelf under thefanaion 
of parliament, ii. 441. 

Hensy, Dr, his hiftory quoted, i. 22. 

HeftaMy, the, or various kingdoms formed by diflerent 
chiefs of the Saxon invaders, i, 77. Combine againft 
the Britons, i. 78. Dignity of leader of, an objedi of 
ambition, ib. United into one kingdom by Egbert, 

•• 79 - ... 

Heretcch, among the Anglo-Saxons, the chief military 

officer of a (hire, i. 178. 295. 

Hides of Land, what, i. i2g. 

///cnirfi/«ofthcTartars,Celtics andmodern Europeans, 
analogous, i. 157. 

High CommiJJim, court of, for what 
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clefiallical tribunal was inAituted^Ji. 455. AboIiAicd 
by parliament, iii. 257. 

High Conjlable, the office and duties of, explained, i. 294, 

Hijiory of England, natural divifion of, i. i. Of the 
court of chancery, ii; 340. 

Horfe-racing, origin ot the fondnefs of the Engliih 
for, ii. 70. 

Houje of Cpmmons, formed by the union of the knights 
of fiiires and deputies from boroughs, ii. 221. Dif- . 
fercnt from the third ejlate in other European king¬ 
doms, ii. 225. Has the foie power of bringing in 
money bills, ii. 227. Origin of this privilege, ii. 230. 
Primitive manner of elefling the members of, ii. 240. 
When it began to take part in legiflation, ii. 258. Why 
incapable of judiciary power, ii. 233. Its right of im¬ 
peachment, how founded, ii. 237. Competent to deter, 
mine all queAions concerning its own members, ii. 239. 
Chufes its fpeaker or prefident, ii. 255. Receives no 
petition, concerning public money but from the 
Crown, ii. 262. Deputies from fmall towns introduced 
into, by various princes, forthepurpofcofincrcafingthc 
influence of the Crown, ii. 394. Spirited oppofition of, 
to the claims of Charles I. iii. 196. The preffiyterian 
members of, excluded by the leaders of the army, iii. 
311. A junto of votes for the trial of king Charles 1 . 
iii. 3r I. See Parliament. 

Hugh Capetf the manner of his obtaining the French 
crown, ii. 20. 

Hume, examined and corre,£led, ii. 248. His opinions of 
queen Elizabeth's reign refuted, ii. 457. 459. 

Humour, definition of, iv. 352*. The Englifh particularly 
diAtnguifhed for, Iv. 370. The. modem dramatic pro- 
du^Uoss of the Englifh deficient in, iv. 373. 

Hundreds^ 
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Hundreds, the denomination of, whence, i. 177. Varia- 
tions in the ftatc of. in confcquence of the change of 
ailodial into feudal property, i. 299. 

Hunting, a favourite excrcife of our ancefler.';, ii. 66. Re¬ 
gulations re'rtive thereto in the Charter of the Foreil, 
ii 72. 

Hydages explained, ii. 95. 

J. I. 

yames I. of Scotland, endeavours to weaken the nobility, 
and is murdered, iii. 58. 

yames III of Scotland, endeavours to deprefs the nobles 
by excluding them frop-' Lrs councils, 359. Is (lain 
by the rebel barons, at Bannockburn, iii. 60. 

IV, of Scotland, his charafler, hi, 61, Is llain 
in Flowden field, iii. 62. 

yanus V. of Scotland, unites in the clergy, in oppofition 
to the nobles, 362. 

yames VI, of Scotland, introduces feveral political 
changes in Scotland, iii. 75. 

yames I. of England, difputesbetween him and the Par¬ 
liament, iii. 151. Created fix and refiored eight 
borouglts to the right of fending reprefentatives to par¬ 
liament, i. 395. Aflerts the divine indefcafiblc right 
of kings, iii. 153, Fortunately deftituie of the talents 
for fubverting the confiitution, iii. 159. Favours th? 
Roman cathoiics, iii. 163. Attempts to over-rule the 
eleflions of the commons, raifes money by his own 
authority, iii. 166. 

yames II. arbitrary meafures of, iii. 414* Degradw 
himfelf by becoming the pen^oner of France, iii. 415. 

Approves 


I 
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, Approves of the cruel proceedings of the infamous 
judge Jefierys, iii.418. Afltimesthedif^nilng powerin 
favour of popery, iii. 410. Profccutes feven biihops for 
petitioning againft his illegal proclamation, iii. 431, 

‘ Flicsto FranceoU the invafon of England by the Prince 
of Orange, iii- 433. His charafler, iii. 434. I s declared 
by the Convention Parliaments to have abdicated and 
forfeited the crown, iii. 445. 

Jews, how they became the principal traders in Europe; 
iv. 244. 

Impeachment, the right of, belongs exclufively to the Houfe 
of Commons, ii. 237. 

Imperial Chamber of Germany, how and by whom con- 
ilituted, ii. 275. 

Imperial Procurator, his office, i2o. 

Ina, laws of, i. 82. 

Incidents, feudal, i. 305. Of non-entry, i. 306. Of 
relief, ii. 41. Of wardfliip, i- 306. Of marriage, i. 
30J. Of aids and benevolence, ib. Of efeheat, i. 308. 
Of fines and alienation, ib. 

Independents, religious and political fyftem of the, iii. 131. 
138. The authors of the execution of Charles I. 

IndiSnunt before a Grand Jury, ii. 310. 

Injiuenct of the Crown, ,how extended iij the reign of 
Henry Vlt. by, the progrefs of the Reformation, ii. 
437. How extended in the reign of Henry Vll. ii. 
391. By the improvements of the manufedlures and 
the increafe of the Royal boroughs, ii. 391. By various 
occurrences which preceded his acceOion to the throne, 
ii. 396. By bis perfonal charai^er, ii. 398. By the 
abolition of entails, ii. ^2. By the extenfion of the 
Royal proclamation, ii. 408. Its elevation at the death 
•f Henry VIII. ii. 441. See Crown. 


Inland 
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Inland and Outland, the diftinftion of, 1. 130. 

liins of Court and of Chancery, their origin, ii. 326, The 
common and municipal law taught in them, i;. 326, 
The number of the former, four; of the latter, ten, 
ii. 328. Falhionable feminaries of education in the 
reign of Edward IV. ii. 328. Their declenfion, iti 
caufes, ii. 335. 

Jnquejl, trial by, introduced into the Courts of the feu- 
.dal baronies, i. 328. 

Injiltution of tithings, hundreds, and counties, i. 170. 

Int^rejly exorbitant rate of, in the provinces of the Roman 
empire, i. 2i. 

Invejliture to church livings, claimed by the pope in all 
the countries of Europe, ii. 140. 

John, king, afe’ends the throne, ii, 55. Surrenders his 
kingdom to the pope, ii. 57. Yields to the requifirion 
of the barons, ii. 58. Ratfes an army to punilh tlilm, 
ii. 64. Dies, and leaves the crown to a minor, ii. 65. 
His conceflions in favour of liberty, obtained by the 
Great Charter, ii. 58. 

Joujh, afpecies of private tournaments, i. 113. 

Ireland, flate of, before its conqueft by the Englirti, 1.. 17. 
Invaded by the Englilh in the reign of Henry I. ii. 51!. 
iv, 7. Review of the government of, iv. i. Sove¬ 
reignty of, granted to Henry II. by a Pan 4 J?oll, iv. 2. 
The inhabitants of, diftinguifbed into tl, )fc within, and 
thofe without the pale, iv. 7. Ruled by a governor 
fent by the Englifh king, iv. 4. R^^arning flourin.es 
there in the 7th century, iv. 7. Effeiffsof the Rclig ous 
Reformation introduced into, by H.^nry VIII. iv. 25. 

Tribunals modelled upon the EngliOi plan intn .aced 

into, b’y James I. iv. 33. Settlement of landed pro- 
petty in, by Commiffioners in the reiguof Jamc I. iv. 

D d 35 - 
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35. And beneficial confcquences thence arifing, Iv. 38* 
Linen-manufadure introduced into, iv. 38, State of 
parties in, in the reign of Charles I. iv. 40. Reduc¬ 
tion of by Cromwell, iv. 48. Caufes that retarded 
the advancement of, after the Revolution of 1688, iv. 
49. The Englift) parliament decrees that an appeal 
{hall lie from the tribunals of, to the Houfe of Lords 
in England, iv. 59. Through the fpirited exertions of 
her volunteer corps becomes an independent kingdom, 
conneded by a feudal union with Great Britain, iv.66. 

Irijh natives, confequcnces of their long-continued con- 
tefts with the Englift invaders, iv. 7. Divided into 
feds or tribes, iv. 9. Remarks on the charadcr bf the, 
iv. 51. 

Irijh Parliament. Sec Parliament, I rift. 

Judges of the Circuits, for what purpofes appointed, ii. 
282. 

Judgment by his Peers fecured to every Engliftman by 
the great Charter of Liberty, ii. 61. 

Judicial Combats, origin of, i. 112. 

Juries, or jurymen, their origin, i. 187. Their office, 
i. 328. See Petty Juries and Grand Jury. 

Jurifprudence, fyftem of, introduced into the provinces 
of the Roman empire, i. 17. 

Jurifprudence, Roman fyftem of,, advantages that may 
be derived from it, ii. 238, 

Jury, trial by, introduced into the courts of feudal ba¬ 
ronies, i. 328. 331. Not peculiar to England, but 
common in ether feudal governments, i. 330. 

Jurymen, number of, varies in different countries, i. 331. 

JuJlice, definition of, iv. 235. The virtue of, improved by 
the advancement of arts, manufaftures, and commerce, 

iv, 236. 
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iv. 236. Little «ttended to among rude and barbarous 
nations, iv. 239. Temptations to violate it in diftant 
provinces, iv, 261. 

Juflices of the Peace, when created in England, ii. 286. 

In Scotland, ii. 287. 
fuflice. Courts of. See Courts ofjujllcc, 

JuJlinian, the Emperor, pandeftsof, ii. 321. 


K. 


Keeper of the King’s confcience, who, 1. 2+4. 

Kingly Power, a view of, from Edward I. to Hcnr)' Ml. 
ii. 146. Why lefs rapid in England tlian France, ii. 
148. Deviations in the lineal fucceflion to the cron n 
more frequent in the one than the other, ii. 15^’ ^ 

feiture of Normandy by the former, and itc arcc-nion 
to the latter, ii. 154- Different (ituation of the tno 
countiies, ii. 155. Increafed by the addrefsof Ldn.nd 
I. ii. 158. Declines under the reign of b duarJ 11 . 

ii. 159. Is fupported and augmented by Henry IV. 

and Henry V. languilhes under Henry VI. and tmallv 
triumphs in confequcncc of the contefl between the two 
houfes of York and Lancafter, ii. 173. 
progrefs of, much flow-er in Scotland than Ireland, 


King^^Advocale of Scotland, for what purpofe appointed, 

K^ng^fBench Court, when and by whom cflablilhed. ii. 

Knight Errant, his manners and purfults, i. 

KJghts of Shires, caufes that led to the mtrodua.on of 

■ .nt ii 182 107 . When firlt introduced 

mto paHiament, 1. U. 9 ^ ^ 

to parliament, n. ^99 6 
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by the immediate vaffals of the crown, il. 244. Right 
of elcfting them afterwards extended to the rear 
vaflals, ii. 244- 248. According to an ad paffcd in the 
reign of Henry VI. to be chofen by freeholders poffeff- 
ing tenements of, 40s. yearly rent, ii. 254. 

Knox, John, introduces the Genevan model of church 
government into Scotland, iii. 67. 

L. 

Lahouring People tn Britain, enviable fituation of, iv, 116. 

Lama, Grand, his authority analagous to that of the 
Pope of Rome, i. 158. 

Landed Properly, how acquired by the Saxons, i. 74.- 

Laiv, progrefs of the fcience of, iv. 266. Divifion of 
mto public and private, iv. 285. 

Legiflation, the power of, when allumed by the Houfe of 
Commons, ii, 258. 

Libi rty, fpirit of, by what circumftances difFufed in com¬ 
mercial countries, iv. 114. 

Linen Manufallure, its origin,ii. 372. Early eftablifliment 
of in Britain, i. 23. When introduced into Ireland, 
iv. 38. 

Literature of the ancient Britons, i, 24. 

Literature and Knowledge, how far the difFufion of, is 
promoted by the advancement of commerce and 
manufaflures, iv. 138. 

Livery, an arbitrary exadlion formerly levied in Ireland, 
iv, 15. 

Loans, exa£ted from their fubjefls by the ancients kings 
of England, ii. 414. 

Long Parliament, leading views of the, iii. 233. PalFcs a 
bill of attainder againfl the Earl of Strafford, iii. 235- 

Declares 
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Declares the impofition of lliip-moncv bv tlic king, to 
be corttrary to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
iii. 246. Declares itfelf permanent till a rcdixfs of 
grievances be obtained, iii. 249. Excludes the bifhojis 
from a feat in the Houfe of Lords, iii. 272. Ti.cir 
views in reforming the government exanuned, iii. 
Pafsthe felf.denying ordinance, excluding the members 
from all civil and military offices, iii. 302. ()vcra\scd 
by the military council, iii. 306. 308. Turned out by 
Oliver Cromwell, ib. 

Lords of the Articles, prepared bills laid before the Seoitifli 
parliament, iii. 44. Alterations in the appointment 
of, lit. 82. 

Love fuppofes a ftatc of refinement not compatible with 
extreme b’arbarifm or luxury, i. 119. 

Lurdane or Lordtonne, a term of reproacli given to the 
Danifli mercenarics|^f king Edgar, i. 271. 

fye, the giving of, why fo generally icfented, i. 113. 


M. 

Malcolm II. of Scotland, Inquiry whether the feiid.il 
tenures were introduced in Seotland m his leign, iii. 2;. 

Manufaclur^ of the ancient Briions, i. 23. 

Manufatlurcs, linen and woollen, tlicii oiirin in England, 
ii. 380. The fucccL of, produces iirprovement in 
agriculture, ii 3B3. Advanccmcntof,in iM'.d.'.n.i in con- 
fequence of the freedom acquired by tlic pe.if.mtry, and 
the foundation of towns, i. 316. See Cyrnnu rcc. 

Mariner’s Compgfs, difeovery ol the, a lvantageous to 
commerce, ii. 376. 

Marriage, why conflituted a facrament, ii. 132- 
what account regulated by certain degrees et coni'an 

guinitT, 
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guinity, ii. 133. Thefe degrees extended by the clergy 
for the purpofe of raifing contributions upon the laity« 
ii. 134. Luxury and dilTipation unfavourable to, 
iv. 225. 

Martial Law, origin of, ii. 420. 

Mctry, queen, created ten, and renewed the privileges of 
two boroughs, ii. 395. Her Ihort reign, intolerant 
principles, and packed parliament, ii. 445. ' 

Mary, queen of Scots, elFefls of the progrefs of the , 
Reformation in her reign, iii. 65. 

Majfacre of the Proteftants by the Popifli Infurgents in 
Ireland, iv. 44. 

Mayors of the Palace in France, who, i. 240. ii. in. 273. 

Meal Tub Plot, iii. 398. 

Mechanical Powers, what led to the difeovery of the, 
iv. 163. 

Members of Parliament, liberty 0 fpeech fecured to by 
the Bill of Rights, iii. 453. 

Mercantile Companies, afts of injufticc and rapacity 
likely to be committed by their fervants, and the gover¬ 
nors of their diftant poffeflions, 4. 260. 

Mercantile Inlerejl, great influence of the, in Britain, 
iv. 136. 

Mercantile ProfeJJion, why conlidered as co^edled with 
knavery and injufticc in countries where trade is ip a 
low ftate, iv. 2^2. 

Mercantile Profit, diflerent fources of, iv, 118. 

Mercenary Armies, have been employed in all commercial 
countries, iv. i88. Danger arifing from them, iv. 189. 
Confcquenccs arifingefrom the introdu£iion of, iii* 113* 
Why the effeSs of this meafurc did not produce the 
fame efFeft in England as on the continent, iii. 119* 

^erchanO^ 
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Merchants, the profeflTion of, defpifcd by rude and military 
nations, iv. 241, 

Metaphyfes, origin of the fcience of, iv. 167. 

Micklemot. See Wittenagemoie. 

Minifters of the Crown, refponfible for the mal-adminif- 
tration of government, iv, 73. Their continuance m 
office, under the controul of parliament, iv, 74. 
Military Profefpon, low effimationof, in Britain, iv. 197. 
• .MrV/Vary 6'^/r//, decay of in commercial nations, iv. 188. 
In Britain, iv. 197. 

Milton, charafler of his political writings, iii. 285. 

Mobs, Engliffi, why cafily quelled by the foldicry,iv. 198. 
Monachifm, origin of, i. 144. 

Monarchy, feudal, explained, i. 3. 

Monajlerics, governed by abbots, i. 146. Abolifhed in 
England by Henry VH I. ii. 428. 

Moore, Roger, plannej|pf the grand Irillt rebellion, iv. 45. 
Moors, confequences of their expuHion from Spain, ii 386. 
Morals of a People, effefis of commerce and mannf.icliirts. 
and of opulence and civilization upon the, iv. 174- 
With refpea to courage and fortitude, iv. 17b. With 
refpeft to fobiiety and temperance, iv. 2oi. With 
refped to the intercourfe of the fexes, iv 214- W uh 
refpe6l t)|juftice and gencrofity, iv. 235. 

Morton, his fork or crutch, ii- 413- 

N. 

National Debt, how it contributes to the incrcafe of the 

influence of the crown, iv. 87. 

Nations in aftatcof barbarifm and migration, manners oJ, 

i. 40. 


Piatural, 
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Natural Hiflory, origin of the fcicncc of, iv. 164. 

Natural Pbilofophy,vihy lately more cultivated, in France 
and other parts of Europe, than in Britain, iv. 170. 

Naval Militia of England, ii. 388. 

Negative, the king’s, not to be interpofed upon bills, till 
they have palled both houfes of parliament, ii. 259. 
Foundation of this maxim of the Britilh conllitution, 
ii. 260. 

Netherlands, caufes that contributed to the rife of com, 
merce and inanufadures there, ii. 372. The bell 
manufaaurers forced by Philip II. of Spain, to leave 
their country, ii. 378. 

Nifi.Prius, commiffion of, utility of, ii. 284. No fimilar 
iriltituiion in Scotland, ii. 287. 

O, 

Oats' Plot, ili. 394, 

Offa, his laws, 55. 

O'Neale, John, raifes a rcb^lion in Ireland, againft 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 29. 

Offices, Great, of the King’s houfcholds, origin and 
nature of, i. 240. 

Offeers of State, in Germany, ufurp the right of elefling 
the Emperor, i. 248. 

Out-land and In-land, the eftates of the Saxon fettlers iq 
Britain divided into, i. 130. 

Oyer and Terminer, explained, ii. 282. 

P. 

Packing the houfe of commons, firll inlljance of, ii. 169. 

Panders of JuJiinian, when difcovered, ii. 321. Whe¬ 
ther 
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ther the rapid cultivation of the civil law in the 
twelfth century was owing to that event, ii. 322. 

Papal Power, origin of, i. 152, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Pares Curia, i. 328. 

Parliament, when the national council was firft fo called, 
11.85. After theNorman conqgcfl, co of all the 

immediate vaffals of the crown, ii. 86. Power of, 
under William I. little inferior to that of XN'utenage- 
, motes, ii. 88. Under the Anglo-Norman g venmicnt, 
concurred in the making of public flatutes, ii. 91. and 
in regulating the diflribution ofjullice, ii. 92. Im- 
pofed taxes, ii. 83. impeached the niinilici.s of Rich¬ 
ard II. ii. 167. Hillory of, from the reign of I'.clw.ird 
I. to that of Henry VII. ii. 182. Iniiodiiolion of 
reprefent.atives from countic.sand borou'^h' i.itu, ii. 182. 
199. This alteration produced in a gradual manner 
ii. 215. Diviiionof, into twohoufc.s, and ihe |>cculiar 
privilegcsacquiredby each,ii. 217.Extremefcrvilityof, 
to Henry VIII. li. 441, Modes ot procedure in, with 
refpedt to bills and laws.ii. 256. l’owcrof> on\cning bc- 
longsto theking, li. 416. Difputes between the, and the 
king, in tlie reigns of James Land Charles I. lii. 149. 
Rehlfs with calmnefsand llcadinel' the lyrannieal tne.i- 
fures of James I. iii. 175. Oppofition 10 the claims of 
Charles I. iii. 188. Tiie duration oi, Inn.red by the 
'friennial liid to three years, ili.460, Alteraiion in 
the method of condudting the bubnefs of, in confe- 
qucnce of the incrcafed influence of the crown, iv. 99. 
See Long Pathament, and liunji j C.iniiijiis, 
Parliament, Irifh, when firft eon\cii-M, ic. 5. Compofed 
of two houfes, as in England, ib. Ih i ^lud at a very 

early period an independent authont), iv. 6. Kc- 
' ftraiiied 
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Hraincd in the reign of queen Mary, from deliberating 
on any law without having firft obtained the royal ap¬ 
probation of it, iv. 24- Meafures of Henry Vlll. and 
other kings of England, to fecurcthe dependence of,iv. 
22. Renounces the papal jurifdidlion, iv. 27. Declares 
againfl Charles I. iv. 40. Though fubordinate to the 
Englifti parliament, in many refpe(fls, preferved its in¬ 
dependence in the article of taxation, iv. 61. Duration 
of, limited to eight years, iv. 63. Renders itfelf inde¬ 
pendent of the Englifli parliament, iv. 65. 

Parliament, Scottifh, caufes and date of the introdudlion 
of reprefentatives from counties and boroughs into the, 

ii. 208. Of whom originally compofed, iii. 34. 
When deputies from the royal boroughs were intro¬ 
duced into, iii. 35. When knights of the (hires intro¬ 
duced into, iii. 40. Never divided, like that of Eng¬ 
land, into two houfes, iii, 42. EfFed of the union of, in 
onehoufe, iii. 43. The Lords of the Articles prepared 
bills laid before it, iii. 44. Enabled laws of their own 
authority, without allowing a negative to the king, iii. 
40. Exercifed the exclufive privilege of impofingtaxes, 

iii. 50. Qualification for eleSing the reprefentatives of 
counties and boroughs, to the, iii. 75. Orders of which 
it was compofed after the union of the crowns of Scot¬ 
land and England, iii. 81. 

Parliamentary Army, during the civil war, of whom 
chiefly compofed, iii. 295. 

Partien^ ftate of, at the cdmmencemcnt of the war be¬ 
tween Charles I. and the parliament, iii. 288. 295. 

Patriarch, origin of the ccclefiaftical office of, i. 148. 

Patronage of the Roman church, the fource of its power, 

ii. 140. 
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ii. 140. Eftablifticd by Gregory VII. and mucli dif- 
puted; ii. 241. 

Peace and war, anciently the power of declaring, poiitlTcd 
by the Wittenagemote, ii. 91. Became under the 
Anglo-Norman government the prerogative of the 
crown, ii. 91. 

Pea/antry, ftate of, after the conqueil of Britain, by the 
Saxons, i. 135. Changes produced in the condition of, 

. in the latter part of Anglo-Saxon government, i. 312. 
Improvements in arts and manufadturcs, in confe- 
quence of the freedom acquired by, i. 316. 

Peers, the houfe of, poffefs i.uprcme judiciary power, ii. 
333, Every bill alFeaing their own rights, origi¬ 


nates with themfelvcs, ii. 2.39. 

Peerage, the dignity and piivilege of, hcrcdiiary without 
regard to property, ii. 252. 

Perjecution of the diffentersi in Charles 11 . reign, iii. 

383. ^ 

Petition of Right, declaring the cffeniial parts of t!ie 

Conftitution, by the third parliament of Ch.uK-s I. 

iii. 187. 

Petitioning the King, the righ t of, fecured to the people by 
the Bill of Rights, iii. 

Petty Juries, their nature, ii, 288. HilViry o t leir on- 
, gin, formation, and powe rs, ii. 289, " 

III the courts of Wetim. pfter, ii. 293. Why not 

parliamant,ii. 294 . 

of antiquity, ii. 295. E .eluded from 

France, and the civil tritiunals of Scotian 

ii 206 7. Ecclefianic CO prts of England " 

" ^ ' A^imitted in lire criminal law 

on by juries, ii. 299- Adlmitted m me ^ 


I 
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of Scotland, and on what account, i!. 300. Why rct 
tained in fo much purity in England, ii. 301, ' 

Philip II. of Spain, accelerates, by his cruelty, the difFufion 
of commerce, manufadures, and the arts, ii. 378. 

Philojophy, has unveiled the myfteries of government, iv, 

305- 

Phyfus, the firft branch of philofophy cultivated, 
iv. 163. 

Pleas, Common, court of, when, and by whom ellabliftied 
ii. 272. 

Poetry, Epic, See Epic Poetry. 

Poetry, Dramatic. See Dramatic Poetry. 

Pell Tax, oppreflive, levied on the Britons by the Ro¬ 
mans, i. 20. 

Polygamy, effeds, of, iv. 232. 

Pope, fuccefsful druggies of the, to obtain the nomi¬ 
nation to vacant benefices, and biflioprics, ii. 140. 
Contefts of, with the fecular princes relative to the 
right of inveftitures, ii. 142. Forces king John to 
refign his kingdom as a feudatory to the Holy See, ii. 
143. Loft his authority in countries moft diftant from 
Rome, ii. 433. Where trade and mauufadurcs made 
moft progrefs, ii. 434. When notions of liberty were 
moft eafily extended, ii, 435. 

Popijk Plot, the, iii. 894. 

Porteus Roll, in Scotch law, what, ii. 312 

Poyning's Law, for extending the ftatutes of England to 
Ireland, iv. 22. 53. 

Prerogative of the Crown, when and how the power of 
declaring peace and war became a, ii. 89. See Influence 
of the Crown, and Kingly Power. 

Prejbyterians, religious and political fyllem of the, iii. 

130. 138. 
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130. 138. Majority of. in the Long Parliament. Per- 
fecution of the, in Scotland, in the reigns of Charles 
II. and James II. iii. 385. 

Frefentment to Grand Juri.s, what, ii. 310. 

Primogeniture, how applied by the owners of landed pro¬ 
perty under the feudal fyftem, ii. H)I. 

Privy Council, its inftitutioii, ii. 112. Its members ill* 
fame as in the aula rrgis, ii. 11^. 

Proceres, who fo called under the Anglo Saxon gosern- 
ment, i. 364. 

Procurator, imperial, natuic of his office, i. 20. 

Property, flate of, after the fcttlement of the Saxons in 
Britain, i. 127. 

ProphcfyingpxohMttd under the reign of queen Eli/.,ibcih, 
ii. 460". 

the office of, bellowed on Oliver Cromwell, 

iii- 343 - 

ProteBorate, or the mi'itary dcfpotlfm of Oliver C om- 
well, view of the, iii. 321. 

ProliJlanlijm, the cdabiiffimcrit of, in 1 re’,;:i.l, i.;.j;'rs 
feveral infiirredlions of the I’.qifts in defence t l t'.' : 
religions, iv. 29. 

Provifors, llatute of, ii. 407. 

Public Revenue, two gicat branches into which it is '- 
vided, iv. 83. Caiifcs of the aiign’ent ition ot, imcc 
the Revolution, iv. 88. The dirpcf.il ofjieguiated by 
Parliament, lii. 467. 

Purgation, oath of, i. 332. 

Puritans, who fo denominated, iii, 289. 

Purveyance, nature of that fpecies of e.xaclicn, ii. 415. 

Pym, Kis death and charadler, ii. 393. 


Rank 
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R. 

Rank and Orders of Society under the Anglo-Saxon go¬ 
vernment, account of, vfc. Thanes or Soldiers, i. 134, 
Pcafanti, i. 135. The Clergy, i. 139. 

Rebellion, Grand, and maflacre of the Proteilants in 
Ireland, iv. 44. 

Records of the Decijions of Judges, for what purpofe firft 
kept, in feudal dates, i. 341. 

Reformation of Religion, the caufes of, ii. 427. Eifedls of 
upon the influence of the crown, ii. 437. Circum- 
flances attending the introduflion of, into Scotland, 
iii. 68. 

Religion, origin of the fcience of, iv. i. 

Religious Opinions, how the political fyftem of England 
afFedled by the flate of, iii. 126. 

Relief, incident of, in feudal tenures, i. 306. 

Republican Government, for what countries heft adapted, 
iii. 325. 

Requefls, court of, origin and abolition of, ii. 117. 
Chamber of, in France, ii. 118. 

Reftoration of Charles II. confequences of the, iii. 372. 

Revenue of the Crown, whence principally derived under 
William 1 . and his fucceilors, ii. 94. Independent o^ 
the people, ib. Augmented by feutages, hydages, 
taillagcS) and cuAoms, ii. 95. 

Revolution Settlement of the Englilh government, iii. 438. 

Revolution of 1688, political confequences of the, iv. 69. 
Imponant advantages to England and Europe derived 
from the, iii. 483. 

Richard II. aims at arbitrary power, ii. 166. Isdefeatcd 
by the barons, and his minillers impeached and punifhed 

ii. 167. 
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li. 167. Divides parliament info two hoiifes, and 
obtains a majority, ii. 168. Packs the Moufe of Com- 
mons, ii. i6<;. Caufes his uncle, the Duke ufGloiieef- 
ter, to be murdered, ii. i68. Is lulled into fccurity, 
ii. 170. Subferibes an inftrument of refignation, and 
is folemnly depoCed by the fuffrages of both lloufci, 
ii. 171. 

Robert, cldeft fon of William the Conqueror, fupplantcd 
by his'brothers, ii. 33. Sucrceds. however, to the 
duchy of Normandy, ii. 34. CollcCls an army aiuJ 
invades England, ib. Engages in the crufadcs, and 
mortgages his duchy, ii. 3^- Makes war on Heiir\ i. 
ii. 43. Lofes his dominions and liberty, ib. Re¬ 
mains tw'cnty-eight years and dies a priloner in 
England, ib. 

Roman Empire, divifion of the, rendered permanent by 
Conftantine.i. 29. Downfall of, i 7 Planofpovcrimrent 
’in the conquered provinces ot the, i. to. OpprefTions 
by its provincial governors, i. 11. Kegulai didrdnition 
of juftice in the provinces of, i. 16. Bad cfrf..U oi the 

military ilefpotilm ellabliftied in»the, 1.25. 

Robejpitrre, in fome refpeCls icfcinLling Ol.ver Crom¬ 
well, iii. 3 ^ 9 * 

Romani introduce their own fyftcm of jutifprudcnce into 
the countrie.e.inqucred by them, i, t?. 

Rome, manner in which her conquelU contiibutcd to the 
civilization ot the world, i. 12. 

Romijh Religion, charai^cr of the, ni. 134. Adapted to 
increafe the powerof the clergy .and the crown, id. 136. 
Favoured by the four bill BritiOi kings of the houfe of 
Stuart, iii. 154 ' 

Runnymed-, the Great Charter of. ii. 59 
Ruffcl, Ltrd, trial and execution of, iii. 4 « 5 ' 
Ryehou/c-Plitt ii'- 404 - 


Savagei, 
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S. 

Swagesf poflcfs more fortitude than courage, i. 48, 

Gascon Auxiliaries, their intrigues, treachery, and fuccefa 
againA the Britons, i. 62, 66. Their advancement in 
the arts of peace and focicty, i. 69. Divided into 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, and fettled in various parts 
of Britain, i. 72. How they acquired property in land,' 
i. 74. Fortify their towns, and cultivate the focial 
virtues, i. 75. Individuals among them accumulate 
influence, and form independent kingdoms, i. 77I 
United into one kingdom under Egbert, i. 79, EfFefts 
of this revolution on civilization, i. 81. Their con- 
verfion to chriftianity, i. 64. Rated according to the 
extent of theirlands, 1. 223. 

Saxon Shore, Count of the, 20. 

Saxons, character and manners of the, i. 39. Charader 
of the, i. 58. Their early acquaintance with navigation, 
i. 59. Sec Anglo-Saxons. 

Schools, expediency of eftabIKhing, for the inflrudion of 
the lower ranks in commercial countries, iv. 160. 

Science, progrefs of, relative to law and government iv. 
266. 

Scotland, rcviewofthegovcrnmentof,iii. 9. Confequences 
of its never having been fubdued by the arms of Rome, 
iii. 10. State of the government of, to the reign of 
Malcolm IJ. iii. 15. Of the government of, from 
the reign of Malcolm 11 . to the union of its crown 
with that of England, iii. 22. Introdudion of feudal 
tenures into, iii. 23. Parliament of, ancient confli- 
'tutionof, iii. 24. Sec 'Parliament, Scottijk. Unfuc- 
cefsfol attempt of the kings of Scotland to deflroy the 

exorbitant 
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exorbitant power of the arittocracy, iii. 58. Circam* 
fiances attending the reformation of religion in, iii, 65. 
Review of the government of, from the union of the 
Scotti'fli and Englifti crowns, to that of the two king, 
doms, iii. 73. Political changes introduced by James 
VI. iii. 75. 

SiotSf effeas of the union of tlie Scottifli and Englifti 
crowns on their character, manners and improvc- 

• ments in arts and literature, iii. 84. Caufes of the 
general difiufion of learning among, iii. 881. Trails 
pf their national charafier, iii. 94. 

Scottijh Barins, memorable anfwer of, to king Robert 
Bruce, when hequefiioned them by what title they held 
their efiates, iii. 58. 

Scottijh Boroughs, court or parliament of the, what gave rife 
tothis inllitution, iii. 36. Convention of, what, ui. 38. 
Government of, iii. 77. 

Scottijh Parliament. Sec Parliament, Scottijh. 

Scottijh Writers, caufes of their deficiency in wit and 
humour, iii. 96. 

' Scutage explained, ii. 95. The right of exafUng limited 
by the Great Charter of Liberties, ii. 61. 

Seeds of the Britifti conllitution not found in the woods 
of Germany, i. 60. 

Seneca, the philofophcr, lends the Britons 322,9161. i. 21. 

Septs, the native Irifti divided into, iv. 9. The heads of, 
refponfible for the conduA of their followers, iv. 17, 
Mode in which lands were held and divided among 
them, Iv. 13. 

Sexual Intercourje, fiate of, in early and rude natitms, iv. 
214. How influenced by the advancement of the 
ufeful arU, the exteniion of property, and the progrefs 
of civil government, iv. 219. How af&Red by the 

■ e high 
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culti^tion of the felegamt arts and kWroduftion 

df immoderate opolcnce, iv. 219. 

Sheriff ofRcfe of, why milituted,}. 298. 

Shif-Mon/y, nature of this exa6iton, iii. 206. The pay¬ 
ment of reiiAed by Hampden, tii. 210. 

Shires, their derivation, i. 170. 

Sidney, Algernon, trial-and execution of, iii. 405. Enquiry 
whether be was a penlioner of France, iii. 407. 

Smith, Sir Thomas, his opinion oppofed to that of Hume,' 
ii 482. 

Sovereign, ftate of the, among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 230, 
Originally denominated heretoch, or duke, and after¬ 
wards king, i. 231. Commanded the forces in battle, 
i. 233. Suppreffed tumults, i. 234. Prefided in the 
National aiTcmblies, ib, Affumed the executive part 
of government, i. 235. His various prerogatives, 
how accumulated, i. 236. His revenues, whence, i. 
237. Management of his houfehold, i. 240. Officers 
of, their refpeflive duties and departments, i. 24a 

Spiritual Courts. Sec Eceltjiajlical Courts. 

Star-Chamher, its origin and inffitution, ii. 114. More 
particulars of, ii. 419. Employed by Charles I, as a 
tool for the execution of his tyrannical meafures, iij. 
853. Abbliffied by parliament, iii. 257. 

St 4 te <f Property under the fcttlcment of the Saxons in 

^ Adtain, i. 127; 

i^ephen, grandfon to William I. afliumes thle government, 

„ ii.4S. PuTchafed the crown bycone^oos totbc barons, 
ib. Yields the reverfion of the crown to Henry, the 
ion bf Matilda, ii. 4S. 

Sfthi circulating and perihanent, of traders and manu- 
fi^ttren, iv. 118. 1 

Straffordt 
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Strafford^ Eari of, bU apoRacy from the ctufe of free, 
dom, Ill. 235. A bill of attainder paffed againft, iii. 
243. Examination of the principl evidence againft 
him, iii. 237. 

Sweyn, king of Denmark, invades England, and revenger 
with much feverity the raal&cre of his countrymen, 
i. 275. 

Subinfeudation, a term in feudal law, explained, ii. 150. 


T. 


Tacitus, his defeription of the manners of the ancient 
Germans, -i. 43, 

Taillages explained, ii. 95. 

Tanijtry, a mode of fuccellion eftablifticd among tlic Old 
Iriih, iv. 12. This mode of holding lands in Ireland, 
aboliflied, iv. 36, 

Taxation, the prerogative of parliament, ii. 93. iii. 452. 
Originates in the Houfe of Commons, ii. 227. 

Taxes, impofed by the Romans, i. 19. Modcofcolicdling 
them, i. 20, Almoft unknown among the .Anglo- 
Saxons, i. 239. 

Tenures, feudal, how occalioned, i. 131 Of eftates changed 
from allodial to feudal, i. 299. 

Thanes, whence that appellatbn,and to whom it belot^ 4 |[ 
>• * 34 - # 

Thanes, Lejfer, i. 15. 

Theft and Rapine, not deemed dirgraceful among rude 
nations, iv. 239* 

Tin, an important article of exportation from stick at 
Britain, i. 23. 





nifib t formtdaAle tcbdlion in bcland againft 
Queen ^zab^, iv. 31. Flte< tothe continent, and 
his elUtea are foifleited, (v. 37. 

Tilefation, AS »f, pafled in the reign of WilUapi III. 
iii. 475 - 

Tokration, Rtligitus, exemplary iniiance of, by the 
Pagan Anglo-Saxons, i. 163. 

Tsrfes, maintained the principles of Authority and Right 
Divine, iv. 297. Modernj begin to adopt the principle, 
of utility, iv. 305. 

Tturnaments, origin of, i. 113. Firft introduced into 
England, in the reign of Stephen, i. 115. 

Trade, Foreign, of the Britons, ftate of, i. 23. Extent of 
the Englift), before the Norman conqueft, i. 321. See 
Commerce. 

Tyibetf claimed by the clergy as due to them by Divine 
appointment, i. 150. 

Tythingi, defcribcd, i. 170.180. 184- Members of, rc- 
fponfible for the-condud of one another, reafons why 
they were fo, i. 189. Converted into baronies, i. ig2» 
The praEliceof making whole villages and communities 
accountable for the conduct of individuals belonging to 
' h,. prevailed among the Jews, Scottilh Highlanders, 
Hindo(», &C. L 193. 


V. 

YeffaUftf feudal,' in Europe, its t. lOjf. De- 
fcribed, i. 302. ‘ Variations in the.ihte of, inconfe* 
,Q}»en^ tif "the change pf rtllodiai into feudal property, 
^.290.’' ' • *' 
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Vaffah, changes In the fiate of, in the Utter part of ^tha 
Angld.Saxon government, i. 302. Conditions oo 
which they held their fiefs, i. 305. , 

Vajfah of tht Crown, fix hundred in number under WilUaflB 
the Conqueror; ii. 86. 182. 

View of feveral reigns prior to Edward 1 . ii. 3. 

Villeins difiinguiihed from VaiTils, i. 131. 

Voltigern, eledted Duke of Britain, i. 37. Calls tfie 
. Saxons into his country, i. 38. 

Voltaire, erroneous opinions of, relative to the prance of 
duelling, i. 118. 


W. 

fVardJhip, in feudal tenures, i. 306. 

fVentworh, Sir Thomas, view of his govemorlhip of 
Ireland, iv. 38. Plants an Englifli colony in 
Connaught, iv. 39. See Sln^orJ, Earl of. 

Whigs maintain, the power of magiftrates is founded 
upon the principle of utility, and the confentof the 
governed, i v. 298. Their principles have been gaining 
ground fince the Revolution of 1688, iv. 304. Dif- 
tinaion between the Old and Sew, iv. 307. 

Williamthe Conqueror, invades England, ii. 8. Iscroirtied 
at Weftminftcr, ii. 9- His coronaiion-oa*, and i^e- 
ration, ii. 9- His clemency and impartiality, u. f 2. 
His reign full of inquietude, ii. 23. Caufe ^ tl« 
general averfidn to many of his laws, 11. 25. 
the curfew, ii. 27. Claims the feudal incidents, 11.28. 
Offends the clergy by hi. exaHiona. ii.^. H« r«^ 
and«pKi.y.a.J0. 

fob.U.y, t.- 
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1* gpuenllfiaufed bj 
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^ ii. *3. h at- 

%oAw 3SU«>e% whofe party he 
33* Ihvades NWmandf^S. 35. Is recon- 
a treaty with him, 

- , BilTons, H. 3^, Takes no 

' His avarice and iireligion, 

H. 36. Aixulenullyflaki,iu>36> 

td6<9!€d 'Mi^ of Bhgland, by the Con vetjjtion 
: i^iliaiiu>nt, iii. 450. pafTcs the Bill of Right*, iii. 

• * 4^*^ Aflentt to the Tnennial Bill for limiting the du- 
parliament to.,Aree^ years, iii. 466. Is 
forced by parliament to difmifs his Dutch guards, iii. 
477. C^eavQurs to balance ^ two parties of whig*, 
47®‘' Advapt^es derived to England 
■ f h;s ej^eitipns in the caqfe of liberty, 

iih 483. cha«a^ iii.j^gj. 

if, adopted by the trading towns 
of Etwppe, ii. 363. 

on what occafions aflembled, i. 
78.300. ^whomChieBycompe{ed,i.2oi. Itsconven- 
!.i^; dp^riibed, ib, .Analogous to the cotemporary 
•Sf^iSSodal ^ffimJbliej in other pans of Europe, i. 205. 

varfoua pj^OSM'^** it ajaUmed, i. 221. Qualifica- 
? ®w^.^;»ta7neinbersi i. 219, A remarkable one held 
t Wcrpl^ i.ai8. It provided for the 

tipieof its meeting fpe- 
^ ar^ogpfed the H^ht of declaring peace 
I^SMde lawg, i, 224. It controlled the 
tl^fBy]apf;ip:og*^,i,3a6. Took cogni* 
le ooma^ ib. TOok cognizance of the affairs 
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of th^chuKh,227. Sanaioned th* ea,blift»«tof 

monaftenes, lb. Called the king to account for tilt abuftt 

ofh.sadmm.ftration,i. 228. 
towns in that afembly, i. Conftitoted itfelf im* 
thefup^metribunalofthe kingdom, i. 229. Interfemd 
in the management of the revenues, i. 239. Riri« 
of fitting in, limited, and to whom, i. 360. Abandoned 
bythe leffer barons, i. 363. On what occafion Ite , 
time of meeting changed from twice to three timn • 
jeir, i. 370. Two kinds of, mentioned, i. 372. Op. 
polite opinions of ihe whigs and tories refpeaingthe 
Conftituent members of the, i, 207. 
f^oad, a plant ufed in dying, prohibited by qnl^ Elina- 
bcth, ii. 461. 


Cardinal, his abortive interference in the dcbatea 
of parliament, ii. 435. 

EngUJh, its fuperlative quality, ii. 380. 

IVoolhn ManufaSura, early eltablilhment of, in Britain, 
I. 23. Circumftances that contributes to the rife and 
improvement of, in England, ii. 379. Dellroyed in 
the Netherlands bythe barbarous poli$/of the king 
•Spain, ii. 3S6. 


'I'.Gilhv, Pmilcr, Salisbury-square. 






